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I, 

In last November’s number of Graham’s 
Magazine we gave a sketch of the life of Mary, 
the daughter and heiress of the celebrated 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and wife of 
Maximilian of Germany. The life of Anne of 
Brittany, a lady who, in her time, played a most 
remarkable part in the history of France, seems 
a natural sequel to that of Mary, whose career 
hers resembled in many remarkable points ; she 
was, moreover, betrothed to Maximilian soon 
after the death of that estimable princess. The 
courage which Anne displayed on many trying 
occasions, her resolute resistance to an odious 
marriage, the persecution she suffered, the perils 
she underwent, her separation from the man she 
loved, her forced marriage, the loss of her first 
husband, and her ultimate union with the man 
of her choice, are incidents that render her story 
one of romantic interest. 

Anne de Dreux, Duchess of Brittany, was born 
on the 26th January, 1476, at Nantes on the 
Loire, in France. She was the daughter of 
Francis II., Duke of Brittany, by his second wife 
Marguerite de Foix. Francis had had no chil- 
dren by his first wife and cousin, Marguerite of 
Brittany, and on failure of issue his family 
would have become extinct in the direct line. 
The birth of a daughter was looked upon by his 
subjects as a judgment from Heaven upon him 
for his unfaithful conduct as a husband, for in 
those unsettled and warlike times it was consi- 
dered a calamity for a country to be governed 
by a woman. Soon afterward another daughter 
(Isabeau) was born to Duke Francis, and he was 
again and finally disappointed in having an heir, 
for he had no children afterward. 

The youth of the Princess Anne was passed 
in the society of her mother and sister, to both 
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of whom she was tenderly attached, and in that 
of her governess, the Dame de Laval, sister of 
the Sieur d’Albret, of whom we shall hear more 
presently. The princess’s mother, Marguerite 
de Foix, was a woman of remarkable beauty, 
and of a cultivated mind; she encouraged learn- 
ing and literature, and was pious and benevolent; 
she had need of all the resources of religion and 
of learning to enable her to sustain the many 
trials she had to undergo from the conduct of 
her weak and fickle husband, whose infatuated 
attachment to the lovely Antoinette de Maille- 
gais, had placed him wholly in the power of that 
depraved woman and her miniens. She sunk 
under her trials and died at an early age, in the 
flower of her beauty, on the 16th May, 1486, 
when Anne was but ten years old. But the ex- 
ample set by this amiable and accomplished 
woman was not lost upon her daughter, who, in 
after life, displayed the same piety and virtue, 
and the same love of letters. The young prin- 
cess, also, inherited the beauty of her mother, 
but it was cast in a more heroic mould, being of 
an imperious style, lofty and aspiring, mingled 
with great gentleness. Her countenance was 
the reflex of her soul, whose innate goodness 
and purity shone in all her features and her ac- 
tions, yet whose exalted courage prompted her 
to dare and to do the most heroic deeds. 

The chequered career of this lady would be 
but imperfectly understood, were we to content 
ourselves with merely narrating events as they 
occurred. It will be necessary to introduce to 
the reader the leading actors in the drama of 
which Anne was the heroine, and to give a short 
account of the then state of affairs and of parties 
in Brittany, France, and the adjoining countries. 
To begin with Brittany. 

We have seen that that country was under the 
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In last November’s number of Graham’s 
Magazine we gave a sketch of the life of Mary, 
the daughter and heiress of the celebrated 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and wife of 
Maximilian of Germany. The life of Anne of 
Brittany, a lady who, in her time, played a most 
remarkable part in the history of France, seems 
a natural sequel to that of Mary, whose career 
hers resembled in many remarkable points ; she 
was, moreover, betrothed to Maximilian soon 
after the death of that estimable princess. The 
courage which Anne displayed on many trying 
occasions, her resolute resistance to an odious 
marriage, the persecution she suffered, the perils 
she underwent, her separation from the man she 
loved, her forced marriage, the loss of her first 
husband, and her ultimate union with the man 
of her choice, are incidents that render her stery 
one of romantic interest. 

Anne de Dreux, Duchess of Brittany, was born 
on the 26th January, 1476, at Nantes on the 
Loire, in France. She was the daughter of 
Francis II., Duke of Brittany, by his second wife 
Marguerite de Foix. Francis had had no chil- 
dren by his first wife and cousin, Marguerite of 
Brittany, and on failure of issue his family 
would have become extinct in the direct line. 
The birth of a daughter was looked upon by his 
subjects as a judgment from Heaven upon him 
for his unfaithful conduct as a husband, for in 
those unsettled and warlike times it was consi- 
dered a calamity for a country to be governed 
by awoman. Soon afterward another daughter 
(Isabeau) was born to Duke Francis, and he was 
again and finally disappointed in having an heir, 
for he had no children afterward. 

The youth of the Princess Anne was passed 
in the society of her mother and sister, to both 
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of whom she was tenderly attached, and in that 
of her governess, the Dame de Laval, sister of 
the Sieur d’Albret, of whom we shall hear more 
presently. The prineess’s mother, Marguerite 
de Foix, was a woman of remarkable beauty, 
and of a cultivated mind; she encouraged learn- 
ing and literature, and was pious and benevolent; 
she had need of all the resources of religion and 
of learning to enable her to sustain the many 
trials she had to undergo from the conduct of 
her weak and fickle husband, whose infatuated 
attachment to the lovely Antoinette de Maille- 
gais, had placed him wholly in the power of that 
depraved woman and her minions. She sunk 
under her trials and died at an early age, in the 
flower of her beauty, on the 16th May, 1486, 
when Anne was but ten years old. But the ex- 
ample set by this amiable and accomplished 
woman was not lost upon her daughter, who, in 
after life, displayed the same piety and virtue, 
and the same love of letters. The young prin- 
cess, also, inherited the beauty of her mother, 
but it was cast in a more heroic mould, being of 
an imperious style, lofty and aspiring, mingled 
with great gentleness. Her countenance was 
the reflex of her soul, whose innate goodness 
and purity shone in all her features and her ac- 
tions, yet whose exalted courage prompted her 
to dare and to do the most heroic deeds. 

The chequered career of this lady would be 
but imperfectly understood, were we to content 
ourselves with merely narrating events as they 
occurred. It will be necessary to introduce to 
the reader the leading actors in the drama of 
which Anne was the heroine, and to give a short 
account of the then state of affairs and of parties 
in Brittany, France, and the adjoining countries. 
To begin with Brittany. 

We have seen that that country was under the 
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rule (ostensibly) of its duke, Francis II., we 
say ostensibly, for that weak but amiable prince, 
was the slave of his mistress, Antoinette de 
Maillegais, and of Peter Landais, a man of hum- 
ble origin, but of great abilities, consummate 
tact and audacity, enterprise and boldness. He 
was the son of a tailor at Vitré, but soon left his 
father’s calling, and by some fortunate chance 
attracted the notice of the duke, who took him 
into his service as his valet. In this capacity 
he made himself so useful, agreeable, and even 
necessary to his master, that he speedily ob- 
tained promotion. He was soon raised to the 
post of secretary, and thence from one post to 
another, until at length, to the amazement and 
disgust of the Breton nobles, he was made 
treasurer-general and prime minister. Here he 
had full scope for his ambition and talents, or, 
rather, genius, and soon astonished the world by 
his wonderful resources and energy; the duke 
soon became a cipher in the state; the nobles 
were set aside, and the citizens awed into sub- 
mission—so that the will of Peter Landais was 
the law of Brittany. Had his virtues been at 
all commensurate with his abilities, he might 
have been the instrument of a vast amount of 
good; but he was dazzled by his sudden eleva- 
tion, and having complete control of the reve- 
nues of the state, he set no bounds to his extra- 
vagance; he indulged in every kind of excess, 
encouraging the duke in his licentious propensi- 
ties, and Brittany soon became the theatre of 
profligacy, and a prey to the creatures of Landais. 
Such was the remarkable man who for many 
years influenced the destinies of Anne and her 
country. 

Brittany, at this period, was in a high state 
of prosperity: it was at peace with all its 
neighbors; its commerce was flourishing, and 
its arts and manufactures celebrated. It was a 
small state, forming the north-west portion of 
what is now France, extending west to east from 
Breste to Angers, and north to south from Nor- 
mandy to Poitou, watered by the ocean on its 





northern, western, and southern coasts; being 
about 180 miles in length, and 150 in its great- | 
est breadth. This peninsula possessed some of | 
the finest harbors, and by far the best sailors of | 
France. Its chief cities were Rennes, Brest, | 
L’Orient, and Nantes. The first of these was 
the ancient capital, but Francis 1]. had removed 
the seat of government to Nantes on the Loire, 
where he caused workmen from Arras to settle 
and introduce the art of manufacturing the 
tapestry for which the latter city was so famed. 
The people were brave and hardy, being of a 
different race and speaking a different dialect 
from the French. They were, in fact, the de- 
scendants of those Cimbri, or Cimmerian Celts, 
who, sixteen centuries before the Christian era, 





poured out of Asia into Europe; one tribe under 
the leadership of the renowned Hu Gadarn, 
overrunning Western Europe and forming set- 
tlements there. 

France, the most powerful neighbor of Brit- 
tany, was not then the great kingdom which it 
now is: for the authority of its monarchs was 
but doubtfully recognized in the south and west, 
where the kings of Navarre and Provence ruled, 
and the counts of Bearn and De Foix, and other 
powerful nobles were almost independent sove- 
reigns; while in the east, the aspiring Dukes of 
Burgundy had made themselves masters of Lor- 
raine, Champagne and Flanders. Thus France 
was scarcely half of its present extent. The 
astute and perfidious Louis XI. was its king, 
at the time of the birth of Anne of Brittany, 
and on his death, in 1483, the regency of the 
kingdom during the minority of his son, Charles 
VIII., had, by his will, been vested in his 
daughter Anne, wife of the Count of Beaujeu, 
the brother of the Duke of Bourbon. This 
princess was the most remarkable woman of her 
time: she possessed all the astuteness, cunning 
and unscrupulousness of her father, but more 
enlarged views and less inflexibility of purpose; 
she was haughty and revengeful, yet could make 
herself admired as well as feared. Such was 
Anne of Beaujeu, who plays an important part 
in the history of Anne of Brittany, and, indeed, 
of Western Europe. Her authority was violently 
opposed by the Duke of Bourbon, and by the 
young prince, Louis of Orleans, cousin to the 
king, and next heir to the crown, then about 
twenty years of age, who was possessed of 
qualities of the highest order, and was much be- 
loved by the people. This youth was too rash 
and inexperienced to be intrusted with the man- 
agement of affairs; but he was very fortunate 
in having for friend and adviser, his cousin, the 
Count de Longueville, son of the famous Dunois, 
aman of singular courage, genius and wisdom. 
Neither of these princes, however, could surpass 
the Lady of Beaujeu in ability and talent for 
governing, which all were obliged to confess that 
she possessed in an eminent degree. 

The young king, Charles VIII., had been 
compelled by his father to marry Marguerite, 
the daughter of Maximilian of Germany, in 
June, 1483, the bride being then THREE years 
old, and the bridegroom rourtEEN! This was 
shortly before his accession to the throne, so 
that though so young, he was a ‘“‘ married man,” 
and apparently out of the list of competitors 
for the hand of Anne of Brittany, who, though 
quite a child, was considered one of the most 
eligible matches then sought after by ambitious 
bachelor princes; yet this same Charles was 
destined to be the husband of the fair Anne, and 
that, too, in a very short time. 
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Anne’s first adventure in the matrimonial 
line, took place when she was eight years old. 
She was then a singularly beautiful and interest- 
ing girl, and very precocious in her intellect. 
The cavalier who was presented to her was the 
elegant and accomplished Louis of Orleans, who 
had been invited by the Duke of Brittany to pay 
a visit at his court, and came, accompanied by 
Dunois, his faithful friend, who counseled him 
to secure the duke’s friendship, and, if possible, 
the hand of his daughter. The illustrious 
guests were received by Francis and Landais 
with the utmost hospitality and splendor; nor 
was any effort spared by them to enlist the aid 
and sympathy of Louis of Orleans against the 
nobles of Brittany, who were up in arms against 
the hated minister. The young prince and Anne 
were thrown much together, and the subject of 
their marriage was started, but not decided on. 
It is said that he became inspired with a strong 
fancy for the interesting little girl, who was one 
day to become his wife; and it is certain that 
she conceived for him an attachment which en- 
dured till her death, though circumstances oc- 
curred which separated them for years, and 
apparently forever. , 

His long stay in Brittany alarmed Anne of 
Beaujeu, who divined the motives of it, and she 
summoned him away to attend the coronation 
of his cousin, King Charles VIII., at Rheims— 
a summons which he was forced, however reluc- 
tantly, to obey; and, taking leave of the young 
object of his hopes, he returned to France. It 
should be here mentioned that this same Louis 
of Orleans was already married, having been 
forced by Louis XI. to marry the Princess 
Jeanne, the sickly and deformed, though amiable 
daughter of that tyrant. It appears that this 
poor, unhappy princess had formed a deep and 
lasting attachment to Louis, to whom she was 
an object of disgust, and who treated her, both 
in public and in private, with the most insulting 
coldness and contempt. Her sister, the regent, 
Anne of Beaujeu, entertained similar sentiments 
toward him, and had fondly hoped that the king 
would have bestowed him upon her; in this she 
was disappointed, and, strange to say, her love 
changed into aversion when he became the hus- 
band of her sister, and she took delight in mor- 
tifying and annoying him in every possible 
manner. 

On the return of the court to Paris, from the 
coronation of the king at Rheims, great festivi- 
ties were held; amongst them, a grand match at 
tennis was made up between Louis of Orleans 
and Rent’ of Anjou, at which the king, the re- 
gent, and all the highest personages were to be 
present. In the course of the game, a dispute 
arose, and (it is said,) Ren? struck Louis; but 
the quarrel was referred to the arbitration of 





Anne of Beaujeu, who, without hesitation, de- 
cided against the Duke of Orleans. The latter, 
violently incensed, exclaimed that ‘‘if it was a 
man who had given that false decision, he lied ; 
and if a woman, she was a disgrace to her sex.” 
The rage of the regent, when these words were 
reported to her, knew no bounds; she withdrew 
from the festivities, which were suddenly broken 
up in confusion. She then convened an extra- 
ordinary Assembly to pronounce their opinion 
on his crime; and the decision was unanimous 
that he merited imprisonment. But Louis did 
not wait for the result; he fled to his cousin, 
the Duke of Alengon, a turbulent and restless 
nobleman, who welcomed him with open arms, 
and instantly assembled all the forces he could 
raise toaid him. Dunois and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, the Counts de Foix and d’Albret also joined 
his standard, and the astonished Anne of Beau- 
jeu found herself suddenly involved in civil war; 
but she was 2 woman of too much courage and 
spirit to tremble, and led a large body of troops 
at once to Orleans, which city Louis had at- 
tempted to take, but failing in that, had retreated 
to Beaugency. Here he was at the mercy of the 
overwhelming force of the regent, and by the 
advice of Dunois, he and his confederates sub- 
mitted, and were brought back to Paris; Dunois 
being banished into Piedmont. 


Il. 


Great events now took place in Brittany. 
Landais, when he heard of the fall of Louis of 
Orleans and his party, turned his attention to 
other alliances, but was thwarted in all his 
schemes by the adroit Anne of Beaujeu. His 
tyranny and extravagance, however, were fast 
becoming insupportable, and the barons again 
had recourse to arms, soliciting the aid of France 
to deliver them from Landais. The minister 
artfully roused the patriotism of the Bretons, 
by pretending that the nobles were selling their 
country to the French—and a numerous army 
flocked to his standard. Both armies met at 
Ancenis, but instead of fighting, they began to 
discuss the reasons that had brought them there, 
and they agreed that Landais was the cause of 
all; upon this they united and marched upon 
Nantes, where Francis was, with the obnoxious 
minister. The Nantois opened their gates when 
they heard what the armies were come for—the 
castle was surrounded, and Landais was seized, 
condemned and executed, 

When the duke’s grief for the loss of his favor- 
ite had subsided, he took into his favor ithe Count 
de Comminges, the Prince of Orange, and the 
Marechal de Rieux, all three of them unprinci- 
pled men, ready to betray their country or the 
duke when they thought any thing was to be 
gained by it. The first subject for consideration 
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protected situation. Her thoughts turned for 


succor to her beloved Louis of Orleans, but he | 


was now a prisoner in an iron cage, in the Grosse 
Tour de Bourges, wherein he had been shut up 
by the Regent Anne, immediately after the fatal 
battle of St. Aubin, and was utterly unable to 
help himself, much less her. She was afraid to 
trust to the support of Henry VII., who had 
not kept his promises of aid to her father; she 
therefore turned to Maximilian of Germany, to 
whom her promise had been given. In this she 
was supported by the Marechal de Rieux, who 
instantly sent messengers to Maximilian, re- 
questing him to come at once to Brittany. Had 
Maximilian done this, all might have been well, 
but he was straitened by want of money, and 
his parsimonious father, the Emperor Frederic, 
would not advance a sou; so he contented him- 
self with sending a proxy, to conclude the cere- 
mony of betrothal; a proceeding which soon 
became null by the continued absence of the 
bridegroom. 

The news of these proceedings was not long 
in reaching the ears of Charles VIII., who only 
wanted a pretext for interfering by force of arms 
in the affairs of Brittany; and accordingly the 
French army recommenced hostilities by attack- 
ing all the towns within their reach. Anne was 
forced to flee from town to town to escape fall- 
ing into their hands, their main object being to 
get possession of her, and take her to France. 
She was attended by the faithful Count Montau- 
ban, her chancellor, whom she implored never 
to leave her for a moment; for she was appre- 
hensive of treachery on the part of De Rieux 
and De Comminges. She also applied to Dunois 
for advice, for he was one of her truest friends, 
and in his heart desired desired to see her united 
to Louis of Orleans, believing that this would, 
in the end, contribute most to her happiness 
and the welfare of Brittany. 

The French army followed up its successes, 
but met everywhere with the most heroic resist- 
ance, excelling even the heroism of the ancient 
warriors of the Bretons, who have been from 
time immemorial ‘‘les plus braves des braves,” 
especially at the memorable siege of Gwengamp, 
where the Breton chiefs Chero and Gouicket 
immortalized themselves, as did Tomina Al Lean, 
the wife of the latter; a heroine who may fairly 
rank with the other heroines of France, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Jeanne de Montfort, and Jeanne la Ha- 
chette. Gwengamp fell, and Anne fled to Rhe- 
don, whither she was followed by the French. 
Thence she designed to go to Nantes, and she 
sent to De Rieux and De Comminges, desiring 
them to meet her with troops to conduct her 
thither; but after waiting for some time, she 
was amazed and enraged at hearing that instead 
of obeying her they had gone to Nantes, and 
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were there joined by the Sieur d’Albret, for 
some sinister purpose. In this dilemma she 
showed great firmness. She left Rhedon, and 
accompanied only by De Montauban and ten 
Bretons, set off toward Nantes; about three 
leagues from that city she was met by Dunois 
with some troops; she then sent forward to de- 
sire that the gates should be opened to her; 
the reply was that she might enter the city with 
her private guard and household, but that Du- 
nois and Montauban must remain in the sub- 
urbs. Anne refused to listen to these terms, 
whereupon d’Albret, De Rieux and De Com- 
minges marched out with a large force, com- 
posed of the citizens, to compel her to enter the 
town alone. On this occasion Anne displayed 
the intrepidity of her character: mounted on a 
pillion behind Montauban, (it being then the 
custom for ladies to ride in this fashion,) she 
rode forward to meet them; on beholding which, 
the townspeople of Nantes refused to use force 
against her, and compelled their leaders to re- 
turn. Next day the rebel chiefs made another 
attempt to get possession of her, but Dunois and 
his troops were on the alert, and advancing to 
speak with them, arranged that the duchess 
should enter the town properly accompanied. 
Accordingly, she approached the suburbs, and 
then sent a messenger to De Rieux, desiring to 
know in what manner the citizens intended to 
receive her. The reply was that she must enter 
Nantes by a small gate of the castle near the 
river, but the same objection was made to the 
entrance of Dunois and De Montauban. Anne 
was greatly enraged at this insolence, and sent 
back for answer that she would enter the city 
in no other manner than as sovereign of the 
country, and commanded the citizens to send 
deputies to her, to deliberate on the manner of. 
her entry. The citizens were ready to do so, 
and named deputies, but De Rieux would not 
permit them to quit the walls. Fifteen days 
thus elapsed, when the duchess, growing weary 
of delay, determined to go to Vannes. No sooner 
had she started than De Rieux anu a strong 
party set forth to intereept her, and did, in fact, 
overtake her, but instead of fleeing she boldly 
turned her horse’s head and rode up to the 
marechal, and reproaching him for his treachery 
commanded him instantly to return to the place 
from whence he had come. De Rieux and his 
soldiers were so awed at her resolute spirit that 
they dared not attack her, and allowed her to 
continue her journey unmolested. 

The young duchess was now invited by the 
citizens of Rennes to place herself under their 
protection; she gladly accepted their offer, and 
was received with extraordinary honors by them; 
the enthusiasm and affection which they dis- 
played for her, revived her energies and hopes. 
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Ilere she remained for a time, and reinforce- 
ments arrived from England and Spain; but 
Henry VII. was playing a double game, and sent 
an envoy, plausible and skillful, to gain the 
confidence of Anne, and persuade her to place 
herself entirely under the protection of the Eng- 
lish army. This opened her eyes, and demon- 
strated that he was in league with her enemies. 
Anne sent him a bitter remonstrance, but it is 
doubtful whether it had much effect on the 
heartless and perfidious monarch. She then 
dispatched Dunois to Paris, by the advice of 
Maximilian and of Ferdinand of Arragon, who 
interceded for her, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded with King Charles at Franckfort, one 
of the stipulations being that she should dismiss 
her English.and Spanish troops. Brittany, at 
this time, was full of soldiers, English, Spanish, 
French, German and Breton; so that to have 
rid the country of them would have been a bless- 
ing. Charles, however, in spite of the treaty, 
sent five thousand more troops into the country, 
and apparently without remorse pursued his 
former course of hostility. Little did Anne at 
that moment suspect his real motive: it was re- 
vealed to her in due time. 

Maximilian, now hoping to perform his con- 
tract with the duchess, sent ambassadors to 
claim the fulfillment of her promise; Anne 
made no objection, nor was any dissent ex- 
pressed on the part of France. Again a wed- 
ding by proxy took place, with great ceremony, 
in the Cathedral of Rennes, and Wolfgang von 
Polheim, the intimate friend of Maximilian, offi- 
ciated as bridegroom. Anne took the title of 
Queen of the Romans, but as Maximilian never 
came to claim to her, the marriage became null 
and void. D’Albret was furious at these pro- 
ceedings, and offered to deliver up to King 
Charles the city of Nantes, on condition that he 
would promote his marriage with Anne, and 
grant him a full pardon. Charles readily agreed 
to these terms, and without a moment’s delay 
dispatched the Duke of Bourbon to take posses- 
sion of the city, which was yielded up to him by 
d’Albret, and in a very short time afterward, 
Charles himself arrived and entered Nantes in 
triumph. The Marechal de Rieux, thunder- 
struck at this treachery, and anxious to redeem 
his own character, implored forgiveness of Anne, 
who was only too happy to secure his powerful 
aid, and readily overlooked the many offenses of 
which he had been guilty: and so ended his re- 
bellion. And about the same time ended the 
life of the Princess Isabeau, Anne’s sister, who 
died at Rennes at the very moment of the recon- 
ciliation with the Marechal de Rieux. 


IV. 
Affairs were about to take a new and surpris- 





ing turn, working out for Anne a destiny she 
had not foreseen, nor even imagined; one also 
which settled the future, and finally destroyed 
the independence of Brittany. The author of 
all this was Dunois—the sagacious and far-seeing 
Dunois—who had hitherto kept his plans secret, 
but now saw that the time was come for acting. 
King Charles was in possession of Nantes; Brit- 
tany in a state of exhaustion; Maximilian ab- 
sent, and indifferent to his betrothed wife, and 
fully occupied with his own troubles; Louis of 
Orleans was in his dungeon at Bourges; and 
d’Albret was anxiously awaiting Charles’ fulfill- 
ment of the treaty between them, by which he 
was to become the husband of Anne. While 
matters were in this state, Dunois thought the 
propitious moment had arrived for bringing 
about his grand scheme, viz., the marriage of 
Anne with Charles, her most powerful neighbor. 
True, Charles was married nominally to Mar- 
guerite of Brabant, then a child—but that prin- 
cess’ father had always been opposed to the 
match, and would be glad to have the marriage 
annulled: no serious difficulty need be appre- 
hended there. He considered the case of Louis 
of Orleans hopeless, and that it would be im- 
possible for that prince to obtain a divorce from 
his wife, the Princess Jeannie. As for d’Albret, 
he could be easily set aside: besides, Dunois 
knew that nothing would induce Anne to marry 
that most detested of her suitors. Charles, once 
master of the duchy, would have an interest in 
protecting it, and was sufficiently powerful to 
maintain its rights, although it would nominally 
lose its nationality and become identified with 
France: but Dunois knew that France must 
ultimately become master of the peninsula. 
And indeed its geographical position shows 
that it neccessarily forms part of that powerful 
empire—a consideration, however, which was 
not much attended to in those days. 

Dunois communicated his plan first of all to 
De Rieux, and after mature deliberation, Mon- 
tauban and others were taken into their counsel, 
but not a word was said to the duchess about it, 
as yet. The well-known genius of Dunois for 
diplomacy caused him to be unanimously chosen 
to conduct this delicate and difficult negotiation ; 
for the council acceeded to his opinion that this 
was the best mode of extricating Anne and 
Brittany from their difficulties. The first person 
to be gained over was the Regent of France, 
Anne de Bourbon, who had charge of the infant 
princess, Marguerite of Brabant, the affianced 
bride of Charles. The Duchess of Bourbon 
(the regent) had accompanied Charles to Brit- 
tany, and was with him at Nantes. Thither 
Dunois repaired and obtained an interview with 
her. He pointed out to her the absurdity of 
allowing Brittany to be lost to the crown of 
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26 1 
France by the marriage of Anne with Maxi- 


milian, or of Charles with Marguerite; that 
nothing was to be feared from Maximilian by 
breaking off both matches, and he set forth the 
advantages of the scheme of uniting Anne with 
Charles so clearly that the regent soon became 
a convert to his views, and empowered him to 
negotiate the matter with Anne and the Bretons. 
This he undertook to do only on one condition; 
and that was the immediate release of the Duke 
of Orleans from prison, who would then be in- 
duced to renounce his own claims to Anne, and 
to silence the opposition of his party to the plan. 
The regent haughtily refused to listen to this 
part of the business, but Dunois was inflexible, 
and flatly refused to move in it or allow others 
to do so, unless his terms were acceeded to; so 
she at length relented, and gave her consent to 
the release of Louis. Dunois next imparted his 
views to the king who entered eagerly into them, 
and was so anxious for the release of Louis that 
he would hear of no delay; and charged Dunois 
to go instantly to Bourges and induce Louis to 
give his consent to the match. Dunois, over- 
joyed at the prospect of liberating the amiable 
and noble-hearted prince, hastened to Bourges, 
and was admitted to the prisoner. Three years 
had the unfortunate Louis pined in the most 
miserable dungeon that tyranny could invent; 
it was a chill, damp, low cell, almost without 
light, and scarcely high enough to allow of his 
standing upright; in this cell was a cage of iron 
in which he was placed every night; there were 
frightful irons to confine his feet; hand-cuffs 
for his wrists; and iron rings, one to go round 
his neck and the other round his waist. His 
food was of the coarsest kind, and his health 
sunk under his sufferings; in this manner was 
the heir to the crown of France treated by the 
wretched woman, Anne of Bourbon, whose mor- 
tified vanity could prompt her to commit such 
acts of barbarity. Long and earnestly did 
Dunois urge upon Louis the propriety and de- 
sirableness of his falling in with the scheme, 
both for his own sake, and that of Anne. Louis 
was unwilling to give up the hopes he had so 
long cherished of obtaining the hand of Anne, 
but at length the prospect of immediate release 
from his horrible prison, and the probability of 
the short duration of the life of his cousin 
Charles, at whose death he would become King 
of France, and be able to espouse the youthful 
widow, decided him; and Dunois returned tri- 
umphant to the king. The latter, afraid of his 
imperious and crafty sister, the regent, and not 
yet wholly emancipated from her control, was so 
delighted at the thoughts of releasing Louis, 
that he, with the aid of Dunois, contrived a plan 
for thwarting any dark scheme which Anne of 
Bourbon might have in regard to that unfortu- 
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nate prince. A hunting party was made up, 
and the regent saw the king set off on horseback 
without having any suspicion of his intention; 
but as soon as he was out of her sight he set 
spurs to his horse, and rode on until he reached 
Mount Richard, where he halted that night; 
next day he rode to Pont de Barangon, whence 
he dispatched a messenger to the commander of 
the Grosse Tour de Bourges, requiring him to 
deliver up Louis. The commander obeyed, and 
Louis, almost bewildered by his good fortune, 
returned with the messenger to the king, who 
rushed into his arms, weeping and rejoicing. 
Louis threw himself at his feet and entreated 
pardon for his rebellion—which Charles readily 
granted, and implored Louis not to stand in the 
way of his union with Anne. Louis at once 
gave his most solemn assurance that he would 
do all he could to further Charles’ wishes, and 
the reconciliation between the two was complete. 

Dunois had so far completely succeeded ; but 
he had yet to overcome the opposition of the 
young duchess herself, which was more serious 
than he had anticipated; for she considered her- 
self solemnly betrothed to Maximilian, and not 
all the persuasions of her friends and ladies 
could make her swerve from what she conceived 
to be her duty. Maximilian, too, at this junc- 
ture sent ambassadors to fetch her, and they 
came accompanied by messages from England 
and Spain supporting his claim. Her council 
took the matter up warmly, representing to her 
the deplorable state of Brittany and the inability 
of Maximilian to protect it, since he was dis- 
tracted by the rebellious state of his own coun- 
try, and that she could obtain a dispensation 
from her engagement to him, which would 
relieve her conscience. But Anne resolutely 
und haughtily refused to listen to their argu- 
ments, and in unmistakable terms convinced 
them of her inflexible determination, declaring 
that ‘‘rather than be found wanting in the honor 
and duty she owed to the King of the Romans, 
whom she looked upon as her husband, she 
would set forth to join him, since he found it 
impossible to come to fetch her.” The council 
broke up in dismay. 

It is fitting that we should, before going 
further, say a few words about the young 
king, Charles VIII., of France, who plays so 
prominent a part in this history. He was now 
eighteen years of age; but in early youth he 
had been deprived, by the jealous tyranny of his 
father, Louis XI., of all instruction, and had 
been so neglected in health and person, that both 
had suffered. His kind and amiable mother was 
allowed to see him but seldom, and he was 
brought up a prisoner, sometimes in the tower 
of Plessis les Tours, where his chamber is still 
shown, and sometimes in the Castle of Amboise, 
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where he scarcely saw a human being, except 
at adistance. The only thing his father wished 
him to understand was how to dissemble well, 
but he was not allowed access to masters or 
bocks. When he came to the throne he was so 
alive to his deficiency that he engaged masters 
and endeavored by hard study to make up for 
lost time. His appearance was upprepossessing : 
his head was large; so was his nose: his eyes 
were prominent and bis lips thin and flat: his 
body was compressed and deformed, and his 
legs long and thin: his heaith was very delicate, 
and when an infant his life was despaired of, 
but though his body was small and weak he 
possessed great courage and power of endurance; 
and to make amends for his bodily defects, he 
possessed a most amiable disposition, a very 
sweet voice, gentle manners, and a certain charm 
in his address that attracted every one toward 
‘*Le petit Roi,” as he was familiarly called. 
Unfortunately he had a yielding temper, allowed 
himself to be governed by favorites, was averse 
to business, and extremely addicted to amuse- 
ment. Such was the royal suitor of the beauti- 
ful young Duchess of Brittany, and taking all 
circumstances into consideration he was not 
altogether unworthy of her. 

Anne is described by the historians of the 
period as being ‘‘remarkably pleasing; her 
complexion was of a dazzling fairness, with a 
rich color in her cheeks, her forehead high and 
broad, her expression modest but dignified, her 
face rather long, her nose well shaped, and her 
mouth in beautiful proportion; her height was 
not above the middle size, but her carriage was 
majestic and noble, and though a little lame the 
defect was scarcely visible from the pains she 
took to conceal it.” She was remarkably 
eloquent, and dignified in her manner of ex- 
pressing herself; she was rapid in perception, 
was extremely sensible and judicious, and had a 
peculiarly agreeable address: her heart was full 
of warmth and kindness, and she was generous, 
charitable, frank and truthful; but she had 
great pride and a certain amount of vindictive- 
ness; was inclined to bigotry and into!erance in 
religious matters, and resolute to obstinacy. 
Such was Anne of Brittany, one of the noblest 
and purest of the heroines of the Middle Ages. 
But what distinguished her beyond all, in a cor- 
rupt and licentious age, was her extraordinry 
correctness of conduct and modesty of demeanor ; 
the natural purity of her mind led her to shun 
even the appearance of levity in her own actions, 
and she would not allow any lady to approach 
her whose character would not bear the strictest 
investigation. 

Now comes the mystery of her marriage. How 
it took place has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; but that it did take place is indisputable. 





We have seen’ that she resolutely refused to 
break her troth to Maximilian, and declared her 
intention of leaving Brittany to join him; before 
she could carry this out, she was informed that 
Charles was advancing toward Rennes at the 
head of an immense army; and, in fact, he 
shortly encamped within sight of her castle. A 
deputation was sent to her proposing a treaty, 
and that twelve persons should be appointed on 
either side to decide upon the claims of each to 
the duchy of Brittany; and that, pending this 
decision, the city of Rennes should be placed in 
the hands of the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
to be governed for a time by the Prince of 
Orange. Anne, however, indignant, had no al- 
ternative but to agree to this; upon which the 
king promised that as soon as all the strangers 
in Rennes should have removed two days jour- 
ney from the town, he would withdraw his 
troops, and allow passage and safe conduct to 
the duchess for her departure to Germany. 
Also that he would pay her 20,000 livres a year, 
and 60,000 frances for her journey. The ambas- 
sadors of Maximilian applied to him for a safe 
conduct for her by land and sea, and that host- 
ages for her safety until her arrival in Germany 
should be given to the King of the Romans. 
Charles agreed to all these terms, and to show 
his sincerity, ordered his troops to retire from 
all parts of Brittany, and he himself returned 
to Touraine. The Duke of Orleans was sent as 
an extraordinay ambassador to confirm all these 
arrangements, and to compliment her. Anne 
received him with dignity and a haughty de- 
meanor, pretending to have forgotten all that 
had taken place between them, exhibiting the 
utmost indifference to the only man she really 
loved, and coolly referring him to her council, as 
soon as he revealed his true misson which was 
to solicit her hand for his cousin Charles. 
What the sensations of both were we cannot 
tell; perhaps they were mutually acting the 
hypocrite to each other. Louis soon got the 
reply of the council and hastened back with it 
to Charles, who was waiting impatiently, not in 
Touraine where he was supposed to be, but in 
the city of Rennes ilself, which he had never 
quitted, and where he lay hid all the while. It 
has been asserted that he contrived to gain a 
secret interview with Anne in her castle; be 
that as it may, fifteen days after the departure 
of the French troops from Brittany, the duchess 
was in France, at the Castle of Langeais on the 
Loire, about five leagues from Tours, with her 
Chanceller Montauben, and she had become the 
wife of Charles!! All Europe was taken by 
surprise when the affair was known; it took 
place in December, 1491; on the 15th of which 
month a dispensation and release from previous 
disabilities was granted by the pope, and a 
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penance imposed, commanding them to devote 
1000 gold crowns as dowers for a certain number 
of poor girls. How Anne was: thus spirited 
away is a mystery; but the probable solution of 
it is that she was persuaded to undertake her 
journey to Germany through France—that she 
was escorted by her royal lover to Langeais, 
believing that she was on the road to meet 
Maximilian; and that he there informed her of 
his stratagem, and persuaded her by his kind 
and sweet manners to change her mind, and be- 
come his wife. It was commonly rumored that 
she had been carried off by force, but after the 
birth of her first child she made a solemn de- 
claration, in the presence.of the Grand Vicar of 
the bishopric of Tours, ‘‘that she had come 
freely and without constraint to the king at 
Langeais, with the design of becoming his wife, 
that she was conducted by her Chancellor de 
Montauban, by the Grand Master Coétqueu, and 
by the Sieur de Pontbrient, without being ac- 
companied by any prince, lord, or captain 
belonging to the French.” 


V. 


The ceremony of the marriage was performed 
at the Castle of Langeais, in the presence of sey- 
eral of the chief personages of France and Brit- 
tany. The articles drawn up on the occasion of 
this important union, were very strict. The 
duchess ceded all her rights in the duchy as a 
donation to the king; he, on his part, rendering 
them back to her, if he died before her, without 
having any children, but on condition that she 
should in such case marry no other person than 
the future king of France; but if there existed 
an obstacle to this, as for instance, that the 
prince was already married, then she should 
marry the heir presumptive to the crown, who 
should hold the duchy of Brittany from the crown 
of France, without right to alienate it. (From 
these stipulations, it would seem that the Duke 
of Orleans prepared the articles.) It was also 
stipulated, that if children were born, and Anne 
should outlive the king, she should always have 
the duchy as a right that belonged to her, and 
that her jewels and furniture should always be 
her own; the privileges and customs of the 
country were confirmed, and peculiar advantages 
granted to the towns of Rennes and St. Malo. 
The Bretons soon became reconciled to their 
fate, when they found that the peace and pros- 
perity of their country was guaranteed, and that 
their beloved duchess was happy, and did not 
forget them. 

The only drawback to the general happiness 
was the sudden death of the able and excellent 
Dunois, who was thrown from his horse, and 
died immediately; in him both Anne and Charles 
lost a most estimable friend. Maximilian was 





extremely incensed at the slight put upon him 
by the conduct of Anne, and the sending back of 
his daughter Marguerite, but his anger vented 
itself in a string of undignified expressions, and 
as Charles restored to him the counties of Artois 
and Charolois, which were Marguerite’s dower, 
he was glad to be reconciled to his powerful 
adversary. 

After the wedding, Charles and his bride 
passed two months at Tours, in the Chateau of 
Plessis, in fétes and rejoicings. They then set 
out for Paris, meeting with the most enthusiastic 
reception all along the route; it was one blaze 
of triumph—but the ceremony of the coronation 
of the young queen at the Cathedral of St. Denis, 
surpassed all in splendor. The whole of the 
nobility of France and its appanages were present 
with their ladies. Anne wore no ornament on 
her head but her long and beautiful hair; and 
was dressed in a robe of white satin. She was 
conducted to a platform raised in the middle of 
the Cathedral; the Duke of Orleans held her 
crown over her head, as it was too large and too 
heavy with jewels for her to wear. The crowd 
was so great that very many precautions were 
taken to prevent accidents, as well as to enable 
the royal procession to pass ; the enthusiasm and 
joy of the French knew no bounds, for they 
were completely captivated by her extreme 
youth, grace and beauty. 

The only person dissatisfied was the regent, 
Anne of Bourbon, whose authority was not yet 
superseded, but who saw in the proud young 
queen a fatal obstacle to the continuance of her 
power. On several subsequent occasions, she 
ventured to assert her authority, but met with 
such firm resistance frem Anne of Brittany, that 
she was obliged to renounce the attempt. 
Charles, too, now that he was married, and was 
of an age to govern, took upon himself much of 
the administration of affairs. But he soon gave 
way to his warm feelings, and having been un- 
accustomed to liberty, he acted foolishly, sur- 
rounding himself with favorites of various grades, 
and allowing them to obtain a sway over him. 


‘Some of them, however, were meritorious per- 


sonages, and much esteemed by the world. It 
is said that Brigonnet and Vaese were bribed by 
Ludovico Sforza, the usurping Duke of Milan, 
to induce Charles to enter Italy, and attempt the 
recovery of his rights there. Pope Alexander 
VI. also sent a magnificent embassy to Charles, 
inviting him to invade Italy, and holding out to 
him the reéstablishment of the empire of Charle- 
magne, and the expulsion of the Turks from 
Constantinople. The weak mind of Charles was 
dazzled by the splendid vision, and he was en- 
couraged to undertake the enterprise by all his 
youthful favorites, who were fired with dreams 
of future glory and advancement. In spite of 
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the opposition and advice of his oldest and ablest 
counsellors, and of the regent, and Queen Anne, 
he entered into treaties with the Italian princes, 
and resolved upon his famous Italian campaign. 

It is not our intention to enter into the par- 
ticulars of this memorable invasion; suffice it to 
say, that Charles, at the head of 20,000 men, 
marched into Italy, having previously assisted at 
the christening in the Cathedral of Lyons, of his 
infant son, the dauphin, Charles Roland, who 
had been born to him on the 10th of October, 
1492, at the end of the first year of his marriage. 
The famous monk, St. Frangois de Paule, stood 
godfather to the infant, and from that time never 
quitted the queen, who held him in the deepest 
reverence and respect, and founded at Lyons a 
monastery for his benefit. Great festivities were 
held at Lyons, prior to commencing the Italian 
campaign, until a sudden cry of the plague 
frightened all away to Grenoble, where Charles 
took leave of Anne, and began his march. He 
appointed the Duke of Bourbon regent of the 
kingdom in his absence, and he associated his 
queen with the duke in this office, thus setting 
aside his sister. It is said that Louis of Orleans 
lingered for some time behind the king, being 
unwilling to go away from Anne, whom he still 
loved; she, however, would not allow him to be 
intimate with her; but she conceived a great re- 
gard for his pious, but unhappy and neglected 
wife, Jeanne. 

On the 23d of August, 1494, Charles VIII. 
began his triumphant march into Italy. Money 
and allies poured in from all quarters, and in a 
short time he reached Asti, where he fell sick of 
the small pox, but soon recovered. Pavia, Pia- 
cenza, Florence, Rome, and Naples opened their 
gates to him; and all Italy was at his feet. His 
troops were guilty of horrible excesses, and on 
his return he encountered unexpected opposition, 
but fortune favored him, especially at the battle 
of Fornuovo, on the 5th of July, 1495, where he 
had a very narrow escape, which he owed to his 
greatcourage. His shattered and exhausted army 
reached Asti, at length, and found that the Duke 
of Orleans was closely besieged in Navara; 
Charles, however, concluded a peace with his 
opponents, and he and Louis returned to France, 
where they were received as heroes. At Lyons, 
Queen Anne met him with great joy, and the 
enthusiastic reception he met with made amends 
for all his fatigues; he gave up all further 
dreams of conquest, and resolved to enjoy him- 
self. But in the midst of his triumphs, he re- 
ceived intelligence that his young son, the 
dauphin, then four years old, was seriously ill; 
the child was at Amboise when Charles arrived 
at Lyons, but before the unhappy father could 
reach the former place, the dauphin was dead. 
The grief of Charles and Anne was terrible. For 





a long time the latter refused to be comforted. 
Charles had recourse to pastimes and gay amuse- 
ments to divert her sorrow, but these had but 
little effect upon her. Louis also exerted him- 
self in a similar manner to soothe her, and as- 
sumed an appearance of such levity and gaiety, 
that he very nearly lost her good opinion, and 
for a long time she showed considerable resent- 
ment against him. Louis took this to heart, for 
his real affection for her was strong as ever; and 
he retired to his castle at Blois, where he gave 
himself up to literary pursuits and the society of 
learned men; there also he began to collect and 
arrange his famous library, afterward the most 
remarkable in France, and which was the founda- 
tion of the world-renowned Royal Library of 
Paris. 

Meanwhile the conquests of Charles in Italy 
were rapidly melting away; defeat and disaster 
followed the French in Italy, and Charles deter- 
mined to undertake once more the recovery of 
his dominions there; but he frittered away 
valuabie time in expensive preparations—and 
also in magnificent architectural improvements 
at his castle at Amboise, where his career was 
abruptly cut short in the following manner. The 
whole castle was in confusion with the works 
which were going on, and the passages were 
filled with workmen. One day a game at tennis 
was going on in the court of the castle, and 
harles, anxious that Anne should witness it, 
took her by the hand, to lead her to it through 
a low and dim corridor, in which they had to 
stoop, and he, not paying attention to the height 
of the passage, struck his head violently against 
a projecting corner, and was stunned by the 
blow. The queen was much alarmed, but he 
recovered in a few minutes, assured her the hurt 
was nothing, and led her to the game, where he 
looked on and talked with his usual animation. 
When the game was over, he had to return to 
his own apartments through this inconvenient 
passage, when he was suddenly attacked by apo- 
plexy, and fell to the ground insensible. The 
affrighted queen called for assistance, and plenty 
was at hand, but all was unavailing. Three 
times he recovered his specch, but could only 
utter the names of the saints to whom he had a 
particular devotion. His attendants, afraid to 
move him, placed him on a wretched mattress, 
where he lay from two o’clock in the afternoon 
until nine in the evening, when he expired. 
The horror of poor Anne and the consternation 
of all were excessive. The king lay on the mat- 
tress in the passage, which being open, was 
entered by the people, who crowded into it to 
catch a glimpse of their dying monarch; cries 
and lamentations resounded on all sides, for 
Charles was much beloved; two of his servants, 
on hearing the news, died immediately of the 
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shock. The grief of Anne was so intense that 
for two days and nights she lay on the floor of 
her chamber, weeping and moaning, refusing to 
be comforted, unable to eat or sleep. Louis of 
Orleans, now Louis XII., was deeply moved 
by the account of her sufferings, and deputed 
the Cardinal Briconnet and the Bishop of Con- 
dom to go to her, and use all their eloquence to 
induce her to restrain her grief. The poor 
queen’s sorrow broke out anew when she beheld 
the cardinal, who had been the confidential 
friend of her late husband; the cardinal him- 
self was so unmanned that he was unable to 
speak; the bishop, possessing more self-control, 
besought her to repress her tears and take some 
food, representing to her the distress she was 
causing to all her friends—-and especially to 
Louis of Orleans, who had sent all sorts of kind 
messages to her. Moved, at length, by these 
proofs of interest she consented to rise and take 
some nourishment, and to check the flow of her 
tears; the first effort was the greatest, and in 
time she became calmer, dedicating herself to 
doing honer to the memory of Charles. She 
put on black as mourning, and is said to have 
been the first of the widowed queens of France 
who wore that color for such a purpose—the 
usual costume having theretofore been white. 

Louis XII. paid the greatest respect to the 
memory and the remains of his departed cousin. 
The body lay in state at Amboise for eight days, 
and was then conveyed with most imposing 
ceremony to the Royal Church of St. Denis, 
where it was interred, and an effigy of him 
guarded by four angels all in marble, beautifully 
wrought, was erected on his tomb by his widow 
and Louis. His heart was deposited in the 
church of Notre Dame de Clery. Anne had had 
four children by him, all of whom had died; 
thus far her life had been one of trials and suf- 
fering; she was now twenty-three years of age, and 
had, within the last ten years, lost her father, 
mother, sister, husband and four children! She 
was, likewise, bound by the conditions of the 
marriage treaty and union of Brittany with 
France to marry the next heir to the crown, if 
no obstacle existed, but if there were any, then 
she was to marry the heir presumptive. Now 
Louis of Orleans was the heir to the crown at 
the time of the treaty, but he was then, and was 
still, married to the Princess Jeanne; so that 
an obstacle existed, and, moreover, he had no 
pretence for repudiating his wife. 

The heir presumptive was Francis of Valois, 
(afterward Francis I.,) who was then a child. 
Whether she now thought much about the obli- 
gations she was under, does not appear, but she 
at once returned to Brittany, the greatest honors 
being paid to her on her journey by order of 
Louis, and she once more beheld her native city, 





Nantes, where her faithful Bretons, who idolized 
her, welcomed her with the utmost regard and 
affection. She had been eight years Queen of 
France, but seemed prouder of being Duchess 
of Brittany. She immediately had coins struck 
with her effigy, as a queen, enthroned witha 
mantle, fleur-de-lys and ermine, with the in- 
scription ‘‘ Anna Francorum Regina et Britonum 
Ducissa.” She set about reforming abuses, and 
doing all she could to promote the welfare of 
her subjects, who looked upon her as something 
miraculous, on account of her skill in astronomy, 
Greek and Latin, and her masculine mind and 
dignity. She had no wish to return to France, 
and appeared to have made up her mind to pass 
the remainder of her days in Brittany. Amongst 
other things she caused a correct history of 
Brittany to be compiled from existing manuals 
and records, and charged Pierre de Bault, Dean 
of St. Tugdal de Laval, to undertake the work. 
And she began the erection of the famous tomb 
of her father and mother in the church of the 
Carmelites at Nantes, which it took several years 
to complete, and is still one of the wonders of 
Brittany ; also a monument in the Cathedral of 
Tours to the memory of her four children. 


VI. 
While Anne was thus occupied in Brittany, 
Louis was seeking the accomplishment of the 


| great object of his life, viz., his divorce from 


the Princess Jeanne, and bis marriage with the 
beloved of his heart. For this purpose it was 
necessary to conciliate Pope Alexander VI., then 
wholly occupied in schemes for the advance- 
ment of his children. Louis himself had de- 
signs on Italy, especially on the Duchy of Milan, 
and sent a circular to all the Italian princes 
proclaiming his intentions. He also offered to 
aid the pope in his schemes on certain conditions, 
the principal of which was that he should send 
him a dispensation from his marriage with 
Jeanne, with full permission to marry Anne of 
Brittany. To these terms Pope Alexander as- 
sented, and sent him the dispensation so earnestly 
sought. Louis then convened an assembly of 
Theologians to decide whether he might not 
legally dissolve his former marriage and contract 
another, and the assembly having decided unani- 
mously in the affirmative, the next step was to 
effect the divorce. This was a most cruel act, 
for the Princess Jeanne was one of the most 
amiable and excellent women of her time, and 
had always shown the most devoted attachment 
to her husband, though he had invariably treated 
her with harshness and open dislike. The no- 
bleness of her mind was shown in the fact that 
she did not sigh so much over the separation 
from him, or the loss of rank, or even his mar- 
riage to Anne whom she knew he loved, and was 
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worthy of him, as over the sin he was commit- 
ting in thus breaking the most sacred tie, and 
the falsehood he would have to resort to to effect 
it. Sad and humiliating to her as it was, she 
said no more than she was bound in honor to 
say, withdrew all opposition and declared herself 
ready to submit to the decision of the church. 
The decision was soon pronounced, and Jeanne 
heard, with humility and meekness, that she 
was no longer the wife of Louis XII., but she 
begged a final interview with him, which he 
granted; the scene was painful on both sides; 
she expressed her hope that he would be happier 
with another than he had been with her, and 
entreated his pardon for having caused him so 
much uneasiness; on which, Louis burst into 
tears, and replied that he was not worthy to live 
with so holy a woman, and recommended both 
the state and himself to her prayers. Jeanne 
retired to the retreat she had chosen at Bourges, 
where she founded the Convent of the Annuncia- 
tion and ended her days, renowned for her piety 
and many virtues. 

The divorce accomplished, the consent of 
Annie had to be gained. This was not a very 
dificult matter, for she had loved Louis from 
her infancy: on both sides, the love was pure 
and dignified, and had been made to yield to 
the good of their respective countries: besides, 
Anne dreaded exposing Brittany to future 
aggression from France, by maintaining its in- 
dependence, but she resolved to stand upon her 
dignity, and compel her lover to come to her as 
an humble suitor; she also stipulated that Brit- 
tany should be a principality, without the slight- 
est change being made in its laws and usages; 
that one of her children should be Duke or 
Duchess of Brittany, and govern the country as 
a fief of France; that the marriage should take 
place in her own Castle of Nantes, and that 
Louis should remain with her there for some 
time, without obliging her to return to France 
until she pleased. Louis was only too happy to 
agree to these conditions, and so greatly did he 
love her, that he left the entire administration 
of the duchy in her hands, and accorded other 
privileges to the Bretons; and on the 8th Janu- 
ary, 1499, he was united to her in the Cathedral 
of Nantes, with the utmost state and splendor. 
It is said that the repudiation of the unhappy 
Jeanne weighed heavily on their minds; it is 
certain that it excited general indignation in 
France, which, perhaps, was one reason why 
they remained a whole year in Brittany after 
their marriage. On their return to France they 
took a circuitous route, visiting some of the 
principal cities, where they were received with 
great pomp and display; especially at Blois, 
where the king took up his residence. Here he 
enacted those salutary reforms in the Laws and 








the armies of France, which earned for him the 
love and gratitude of his subjects, and the title 
of ‘‘ Father of his people.” 

Our space does not permit us to enter into the 
history of the reign of Louis XII. We must 
conclude our sketch of the life of Anne, by 
noting the leading incidents of it while Queen 
of France for the second time. On the 18th 
November, 1504, she was crowned at St. Denis, 
after the ceremony she was escorted with extra- 
ordinary pomp and pageantry to the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame at Paris, where she said prayers; 
then she returned to Touraine, inhubiting by 
turns the Castles of Loches, Blois and Amboise. 
Louis was much occupied with his wars in Italy, 
but more than once returned to Lyons to see 
Anne, who came from Blois to meet him there. 
She resided much in the Castle of Loches, where 
she built for herself a beautiful oratory, still 
preserved in remarkable freshness. 

A year after her marriage she gave birth to a 
daughter, whom she named Claude, after the 
saint of that name, for whom she had a particu- 
lar veneration. This infant, subsequently so 
famous and so beloved by the French, was the 
cause of considerable dispute in the royal family, 
for an alliance was projected between her and 
the young Francis of Angouléme, the heir pre- 
sumptive, which Anne opposed, being desirous 
of uniting her to Charles, the grandson of the 
Emperor Maximilian, (afterward the celebrated 
Charles V. of Spain.) Louis was induced to 
accede to Anne’s views, and the infant Claude 
was solemnly betrothed to Charles, to the great 
dissatisfaction of the French, who dreaded its 
causing the dismemberment of the kingdom, and 
who were all in favor of the young Duke Fran- 
cis. To such a height did their displeasure rise, 
that Louis was at last induced to renounce the 
project, and consent to the marriage of the two 
children, which was accordingly solemnized at 
Tours—the bride being four years of age, and 
the bridegroom twelve. 

Louis was subject to sudden and violent fits of 
illness, which very nearly cost him his life; on 
these occasions, Anne showed him the most de- 
voted attention. She had another daughter, 
Renée, born in the year 1510, who afterward be- 
came Duchess of Ferrara; but Heaven was deaf 
to her prayers fora son. From the time of the 
birth of this infant, her health declined; she had 
met with an injury in her last confinement which 
proved fatal to her, and she gradually sunk, 
until the 9th of February, 1514, when she died, 
being then thirty-seven years old. Louis was 
overwhelmed with grief, at this unexpected 
termination of her illness, for no one ima- 
gined that it was of a fatal character; he was 
inconsolable, and for many days would not 
allow any one to see him; but at length he 
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roused himself to pay to her remains all imagin- 
able honor. 

Her body lay in her chamber for six days, sur- 
rounded by ladies, noblemen, and priests en- 
gaged ceaselessly in prayer. Then it was dressed 
in royal robes of purple velvet edged with ermine, 
the sleeves of cloth of gold, ornamented with 
jewels. A large mantle of velvet and ermine 
was attached to the shoulders, a crown was 
placed on her head, and her hands, with white 
gloves on them, were joined together. In this 
apparel, the body was placed on a bed of state, 


covered with cloth of gold, and bordered with | 


ermine; ona cushion on the right side was placed 
a sceptre, and on another on the left the emblem 
of justice. It lay thus for two days, the features 
undergoing no alteration; then it was placed in 
the coffin, which remained in state for twenty- 
four days, continual prayers and chanting being 
performed by the clergy, while the great ladies 
of the court attended every day. The body was 
then transported with extraordinary pomp to the 
Church of the Saviour, at Blois, where it was 
placed in a chapel illuminated by three thousand 
tapers ; here the funeral service was performed, 
and the funeral oration pronounced, and here 
the body remained until the monument at St. 
Denis, intended for Anne, was prepared. Every 
day while the body rested at Blois, the usual re- 
pasts were served up in the queen’s chamber 


by all her officers with the accustomed state, and | 


| 





the dishes removed after a due pause, as though 
she were present, while her empty chair of State 
stood there in mockery of such idle vanity. At 
length the funeral procession moved on to the 


_ Abbey of St. Denis, a waxen torch, bearing a 


shield emblazoned with the arms of Brittany, 
being paraded in every street through which it 
passed; and thus Anne was deposited in the 
tomb. Her heart had been taken out, placed ina 
golden case, and sent by Louis to Brittany,where . 
it was deposited in the tomb of the last duke at 
Nantes, her father. Both of these valued relics 
were torn up and scattered to the winds, during 
the savage orgies of the French revolution. A 
number of poems and epitaphs were written on 
her—all more or less indifferent. That composed 
by her husband, was engraved on her white mar- 
ble tomb at St. Denis. 

Such was the life and such the death of Anne 
of Brittany, one of the noblest women of her 
age; a model of piety, benevolence, heroism, 
and fidelity—an exemplary daughter, wife, 
mother, and queen. She was the idol of her 
subjects and of her husbands, and seems to have 
combined in her character a rare number of vir- 
tues and excellencies. 

Louis, within a year after her death, married 
the Princess Mary of England, sister of Henry 
VIII. ; but the match was forced upon him by 
political considerations. He followed his beloved 
Anne to the grave on the Ist of January, 1515. 
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VIOLET. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Where gently slopes the hill-side, 
And wandering South winds blow 
Their melting breath adown the vales, 

Upon the tarrying snow, 
To-day I found a sheltered nook, 
Where early violets blow. 


And, ah me! I remember 

How one, more sweet and fair 
Than any violet blowing here, 

In the scented spring-time air, 
Was laid to sleep, long years agone, 

When life and hope were fair. 


She was no princess, laden 
With royal gifts or state ; 

Only a cottage maiden— 
A lowly girl—and yet 

There lived no peeress in the land 
More fair than Violet! 


Frail, delicate, and timid, 
She perished in life’s May; 
Her golden head upon my heart, 





She smiled her breath away— 
And closed her eyes, as violets do, 
Early in Spring’s brief day. 


Then—to the great world turning— 
I strove for Fame and Power; 
And won me, too, a lady bride, 
Who brought me golden dower-— 
Alas! she never brought to me 
The love of life’s young hour! 


And, struggling ’mid life’s battles 
With worldly hopes and fears, 

But dimly I’ve remembered aye 
The loved of earlier years, 

Save when sometimes Spring Violets brought 
A sudden rush of tears. 


Now, sitting on the hill-slope, 

. Mine eyes with tears are wet! 

Honor, and wealth, and power is mine— 
A lady bride—and yet, 

What dearer blessing died for me, 
When perished Violet? 

















CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 





Tue degraded condition of wives and mothers 
in China, is well known by the reports of mis- 
sionaries and others who have dwelt among the 
Celestials. So ignominious is the status they 
occupy in the domestic community, that we are 
not surprised to learn that the crime of wife-beat- 
ing, which has excited such strong public and 
judicial reprobation in our own country, prevails 
to a distressing extent in China. In some parts 
of the empire it is so much the fashion to beat a 
wife, that a man who, from natural kindness of 
disposition or sincere conjugal affection, hesitated 
to follow the custom, would be regarded as a 
weak-minded simpleton, who thereby forfeited his 
marital prerogatives. An example ef this is 
mentioned by M. Huc. That traveler, one day, 
witnessed a terrible scene, originating in this 
perverted feeling, in a family with which he was 
intimately acquainted. On entering the house, 
he found a numerous party assembled round a 
young woman, who seemed on the point of yield- 
ing her last breath. A few days before, she had 
been the very image of health, but now, through 
her bruises and wounds, she was scarcely recog- 
nizable. She could neither move nor speak; 
but her eyes, streaming with tears, and the vio- 
lent beating of her heart, indicated but too 
plainly the cause of her suffering. On asking 
for some explanation of the heart-rending spec- 
tacle, the bystanders replied, ‘‘ It is her husband 
who has brought the poor creature to this 
state.”” The husband was standing by, gloomy, 
silent, and almost stupefied, his eyes fixed on his 
unhappy victim. 

‘* What motive,” said M. Hue, ‘could possibly 
_ have urged you to so dreadful an excess? What 
crime has your wife committed to be treated thus 
brutally ?” 

‘None, none!” he cried, in a voice broken by 
sobs. ‘*She never deserved any punishment; 
we have only been married two years, and you 
know we have always lived in peace. But for 
some days I have had something on my mind. 
I thought people were laughing at me because I 
had never beaten my wife; and this morning I 
gave way to a bad thought.” The conscience- 
smitten husband now yielded to bitter but use- 
less remorse; for, two-days afterward, the poor 
sufferer expired in terrible convulsions. If such 
atrocities are committed by affectionate hus- 
bands, in slavish deference to the state of public 
sentiment in Chinese society, how dreadful must 
be the lot of the myriads who are wedded to hus- 
bands of a harsher character, and who are not 
restrained, as in this country, by the fear of 
legal penalties, or the execrations of their 





humane and Christian fellow-countrymen! How 
urgently, even in this respect, are the amelio- 
rating and elevating influences of the blessed 
gospel required for the millions of down-trodden 
females in that land. 

In some cases pecuniary interest operates, to 
some extent, for the protection of Chinese wives, 
when no higher consideration would do so. 
When husbands do treat their spouses with gen- 
tleness and moderation, it is usually on a 
principle of economy, as you might spare a 
beast of burden because it costs money, and 
because, if you killed it, you would have to re- 
place it. M. Hue supplies an illustration of 
this base habit of calculation. Ina large village 
to the north of Pekin, he once witnessed a vio- 
lent quarrel between a husband and wife. After 
having for a long time abused each other in the 
most furious manner, and even hurled at each 
other some tolerably inoffensive projectiles, their 
anger still increasing, they began to break every 
thing in the house. Several of the neighbors 
tried in vain to restrain them, and at length the 
husband, seizing a great paving-stone from the 
court-yard, darted furiously into the kitchen, 
where the wife was lavishing her wrath upon 
the crockery. When the frenzied husband 
rushed in with the paving-stone, everybody hur- 
ried forward to prevent a catastrophe that seemed 
inevitable; but the man dashed his formidable 
missile not against his wife, fortunately, but 
against a great cast-iron kettle, which he stove 
in with the blow. The wife could not out-do this 
piece of extravagance, and so the quarrel ceased. 
A man who was standing by (a genuine mouth- 
piece of Chinese public sentiment) then said, 
laughingly, to the husband: ‘*You are a fool, 
my elder brother; why didn’t you break your 
wife’s head with the stone, instead of your ket- 
tle? Then you would have had peace in your 
house.” ‘I thought of that,” replied the con- 
siderate husband, coolly; ‘*but it would have 
been foolish. I can get my kettle mended for 
two hundred sapecks, and it would have cost me 
a great deal more to buy another wife.” Pro- 
foundly pitiable is the social and spiritual con- 
dition of a people where such feelings and views 
are cherished and unblushingly expressed. 

In ignorance of the consolations of Christian- 
ity and the life to come, many Chinese females 
are deluding themselves with the absurd extra- 
vagancies of the metempsychosis. They have 
formed a sect called the ‘* Abstinents,” which is 
said to be rapidly increasing in the southern 
provinces. The women who enrol themselves in 


| this sisterhood make a vow to eat neither meat 
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nor fish, nor any thing that has had life, but to | 
live wholly on vegetables. They think that after 
death their souls will migrate into another body, 
and that if they have been faithful to their vows 
of abstinence, they will have the happiness to 
return to life as men. The delusive hope of ob- 
taining such an advantage supports them under 
their daily mortifications, and enables them to 
endure the troubles and hardships they have to 
suffer from the other sex. How eagerly would 
not the far better immunities of the gospel be 
welcomed by such sad and sorrowing souls! 

Speaking of the exit of the soul of the dying 
from the present scene, we are reminded of a 
most extraordinary practice among the Chinese 
for detaining the escaping spirit in its languish- 
ing tenement of flesh. The ceremony of chasing 
after a soul is often performed by relatives when 
a life of great value is about apparently to ex- 
pire. The Chinese believe, as we do, that death 
is the result of the separation of the soul from 
the body; but, besides this, they think that the 
degree of illness is in direct proportion to the 
number of attempts which the soul makes to 
escape; and when the sufferer experiences the 
terrible crisis that endangers his life, it is re- 
garded as a proof that the soul has been 
momentarily absent, that it keeps going away to 
a certain distance, but returns again. When the 
dying person falls into the last agony, it is 
evident that the soul has gone with the firm re- 
solution not to come back again. Nevertheless, 
all hope is not lost, for there is a method, as the 
Chinese imagine, of making it take up its abode 
again in the body struggling with the last enemy. 
They try first the effect of persuasion, and en- 
deavor, by fervent entreaties, to induce the soul 
to change its resolution. They run after it, they 
conjure it to come back, they describe in the 
most moving terms the lamentable state to which 
they will be reduced if this obstinate soul will 
not listen to reason. ‘‘Come back, come back,” 
they cry; ‘‘what have we done, what have we 
done to you? What motive can you have for 
going away? Come back, we conjure you;”’ 
and as no one knows very well which way the 
soulis ne, theyrun in all directions, and make 
a thousand evolutions in the hope of meeting it 
and softening it by their prayers and tears. 

If these mild and insinuating methods do not 
succeed, if the soul remains deaf, and persists 
coolly in going its own way, they adopt another 
course, and try to frighten it. They utter loud 
cries; they let off fireworks suddenly in every 
direction in which they imagine it to be making 
off; they stretch out their arms to bar its pro- 
gress, and push with their hands to force it to 
return home and re-enter the body. Amongst 
those who set out on the chase after a refractory 
soul, there are always some more skillful than 





others, who mannge, as they imagine, to get 
upon its track. Then they summon the rest to 
help them, crying out, ‘‘ Here it is! here it is!” 
and immediately everybody runs that way. They 
then unite their forces; they concentrate their 
operations; they weep, groan, lament, and let 
off squibs and crackers of all kinds, and hustle 
the poor soul about in all sorts of ways; so that, 
if it does not surrender at last, it is regarded as 
a most stubborn and ill-disposed spirit. When 
the relatives of the deceased are setting out on 
this strange errand, they never fail to take lan- 
terns with them, in order to light the soul back, 
and take away any pretence it might make of 
not being able to findit. These strange cere- 
monies generally take place during the night, 
because, say the Chinese, the soul is in the habit 
of taking advantage of the darkness to slip away. 
As might be predicated, from our knowledge 
of the overcrowded populousness of the empire, 
and the frequency with which multitudes are 
reduced to starvation by drought, inundations, 
and famines, poverty and pauperism exist to a 
distressing extent—unparalleled, M. Huc thinks, 
by any other country. The dead bodies of poor 
wretches who have perished from want, may 
often be seen in the fields and by the roadside: 
and no one takes notice of them, so familiar is 
the horrid spectacle. It seems that, with the 
exception of societies to provide gratuitous cof- 
fins for the dead, the Chinese have never orga- 
nized any benevolent associations for the succor 
of the sick and the unfortunate. Their charity is 
exclusively posthumous. But in the absence of 
philanthropic institutions among the prosperous 
for their relief, the poor have formed companies 
among themselves, for the purpose of levying 
contributions onthe rich. Every member brings 
to the common stock some infirmity, real or sup- 
posed, and this formidable capital of human 
misery is turned, as far as possible, to profitable 
account. They are organized into companies, 
regiments and battalions, and this great army of 
paupers has a chief, who bears the title of 
‘‘King of the Beggars,” and who is actually 
recognized by the State. He resides at Pekin, 
and is a real power in the empire. He is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of his tattered subjects, 
and it is on him that the blame falls when any 
disorders occur among them that are dangerous 
to the public peace. There are certain days on 
which he is authorized to send into the country 
some of his numerous phalanxes to collect alms 
or to maraud in the environs of the capital. A 
village or town will often be seized upon by these 
locust hordes; and to escape total spoliation, a 
meeting of the principal inhabitants will be sum- 
moned, and certain terms agreed upon to ransom 
the inhabitants. All the plunder is borne to their 
king, who distributes it among his subjects. 
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BY R. A. OAKES, 


CHAPTER I.—Sunnysrpe. 

WueEw the April rain and the April sun had 
melted all the snow, and dotted the hill-side and 
the meadow with dandelions and king-cups, my 
sister Milly and I moved into Sunnyside. My 
sister’s name was Pamelia, but we called her 
Milly, because it was shorter and more euphoni- 
ous, and not so homely and old-fashioned as 
Pamelia: not that she cared. Her dear self 
would have sanctioned and made sweet any 
name; as the rose would not lose its fragrance, 
though we should call it by a word that types 
the most disagreeable of odors. I was very 
much pleased with Sunnyside. I liked every 
thing about it, even to its most expressive name, 
for it reminded me of one who has filled the 
world with the glory of his genias—the master 
of so much pathos and so much wit—the genial 
and large-hearted, and most successful of Ameri- 
can writers, Washington Irving. 

It was, indeed, ‘‘a love of a cottage,” to use 
Milly’s words. Over the low eaves the vines 
clambered in every direction, all a-glow with red 
and purple-veined morning glories and sweet- 
scented honey-suckles. In front a row of maples 
stretched up and down the wayside, whose ten- 
der foliage already afforded delightful shade 
from the hot sun: while a little back the moun- 
tain ash gloried in its beautiful bunches of red 
berries and fragrant clusters of white flowers, 
and the locust contrasted the delicious green of 
its fig-shaped leaves with the lustrous whiteness 
of those which shimmered and flashed on the 
silver-tree. At the back of the cottage was a 
long porch, from whose low steps ran beaten 
paths between beds of peas, parsneps, and other 
vegetables: while beyond the garden’s paling, 
‘‘way over” beyond the meadow, loomed up the 
grand, and glorious, and solemn wood—so cool 
and beautiful, and inviting, as almost to tempt 
one from duty. In the summer time the bob-o’- 
lincon sang his sweetest songs in the meadow, 
and a little later, the ringing melody of the 
‘“‘steel-consuming whetstone” greeted the ear, 
while the fragrant perfume of the new-mown 
hay made the air redolent with the sweetest and 
rarest of scents. Of hills looming up, smoky 
and indistinct far in the blue of the horizon, 
there were plenty, giving the landscape an in- 


describable beauty, and breaking the monotony 
of the plain. Had I searched the continent over 


I hardly think that I could have found a spot to 
suit Milly and myself better than Sunnyside. 
3 





Thad my canvas stretched in a room which 
commanded all this glorious prospect of wood 
and meadow, while my sister Milly occupied one 
adjoining, where she spent most of her time ex- 
cept when engaged about her household duties. 
Perhaps I ought not to have said room adjoining, 
for the folding-doors which formed the partition 
we had were open. I was busily engaged upon 
my ‘‘great piece’—my ‘grand’ historical 
painting, which I was vain enough to hope 
would make my reputation for all coming time: 
and yet how few of you, who, in your quiet con- 
tentment, with so many warm loving hearts 
around you, sit and read my words, have ever 
heard the name of Archibald Bledsoe before? 
Not many of you, I venture to say. Alas! for 
the glory of the world’s heralding. The dust 
lies heavy and thick upon my pallet, and 
the dreams of ambition have perished in my 
heart. 

My sister Milly had her work to do as well as 
I mine, and she was diligent about it. Some- 
times when the day was too gloriously beautiful 
for in-door labor, she would throw aside her pen 
and I my pencil, and we would go out into the 
wood to pluck the meek-eyed violets and to read 
some favorite author. It was like the pulsing 
of music to hear my sister Milly, with her clear 
liquid voice, read the adventures of the “ faith- 
full knighte and the faire Maide Una,” or the 
golden rhymes of rare old Robert Herrick. 

Sometimes she would shut the book, and, with 
fingers between the leaves, relapse into quiet 
reverie, from whieh I never disturbed her. What 
occupied her thoughts at such times I well knew. 
It was something we never spoke of: indeed, 
how could we ever speak of it, since she thought 
the secret locked up within her inmost heart, 
and it would only make her sufferings the 
greater by my broaching it. It belonged em- 
phatically and entirely to the past, with which 
the present had nothing to do. Her lips, of 
course, were sealed forever respecting it, and so 
were mine. Had it not been for that we never 
should have taken up our abode at Sunnyside, 
and I half suspect the little romance whose 
popularity has given my sister’s name a place 
in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia, never would have 
been written. 

What hidden things there are within our lives, 


that only need the touching to draw forth strains — 


of which we had not the least conception. The 
wisest of us cannot tell what the morrow has in 
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store for us. We do not know how near the | 


my own age. There is a sort of electric affinity 


chastener’s hand is tous. The lips that smile “between the human species, and we are apt to 


so sweetly to-day, to-morrow may be wreathed | 


in uncontrollable agony. 





CHAPTER II. 
MILLY AND LETTY. 
Igo back, I can hardly say gladly, to the | 
olden time. Not without gladness, I am very | 
sure, and yet, not without sorrow. No past is 





so pure as to have no sadness mixed with its 
joy. If a heart could be so holy as to have no | 
short-comings and misdeeds to regret, it cannot | 
escape the losses—the shading of the door-stone | 
by the passage of grim death! 

My sisters, Milly and Letty, finished their 
education at Madame Frangipani’s fashionable 
boarding-school, about the same time I received 
my baccalaureate at the dear old Alma Mater, 
Yale College. We three were orphans. Our 
mother died when Letty, the youngest, was an 
infant, and I, the first born, in my eighth year. 
Our father was extensively engaged in the mer- 
cantile business. No human heart ever beat 
warmer than the one which prompted his hands 
to deeds of charity and love. When the cold 
earth closed over all that was mortal of our 
mother, he had a double duty to perform, and 
no other woman ever came to share his burden 
and to wear the name of wife. A maiden sis- 
ter of his, dear Aunt Tabby, was called to pre- 
side over our little household. She was a con- 
scientious woman, walking upright in the fear | 
of the Lord, and she performed her duties nobly 
and with tenderness and affection. A mother | 
never loved her children better, and God, I trust | 
and pray, has crowned her with the glory of His 
approval. In my Sophomore year at college, 
dear Aunt Tabby died, and directly after our 
father laid off his earthly garments. He had 
been a cureful business man, and a succeszful 
one. He had been also a God-fearing man, and 
he was not afraid to die. A fortune more than 
ample was left us. We were rich in this world’s 
possessions. After his death, the mansion in 
Place was closed. Milly and Letty took 
up their abode with Madame Frangipani, and I 
went back to college. Our vacations were spent 
partly in rambling over the country, and when 
the golden days of school were ended, the old 
home became our abiding place. 

Within a few months after the close of my 
college days, and while I was busily at work 
under the instructions of an eminent artist in 
the city, Cole’s grand pictures of the ‘‘ Course 
of Empire,” were exhibited to the public. Day 
after day my footsteps led me to the exhibition- 
rooms. Among the thousands that flocked to 
see these beautful paintings, I was much pleased 
with the appearance of a young man of about 











form our likes and dislikes at first sight. From 


.the courteous interchange of strangers, we came 


to exchange slight criticism upon the work be- 
fore us, and thus a sort of intimacy sprang up 
between us. His name was Arthur Gaylord. 
His parents lived in one of the stately mansions 
that line the banks of the Hudson, and he was 
in the city on a visit toa friend. He had fitted 
himself for the ministry, and was, about taking 
orders. A conscientious and a saintly man was 
Arthur Gaylord. His heart was all simplicity 
and without a shade of guile. He felt the im- 
portance of the holy mission to which he was 
called, and he strove earnestly and truthfully to 
merit the approval of the Redeemer. How open 
was his hand that the poor and needy might 
have succor. What tender words his tongue 
could say, dropping like balm upon the hearts 
of the afflicted. His lips were never parted to 
utter words of condemnation. He preached the 
gospel of love to every human creature. Toa 
mind stored with all scholastic gifts the crown 
of unaffected modesty was not found wanting. 
The veriest beggar in the ditch was a nobler, 
better man from his words of kind cheer and 
sympathy, and God’s blessing followed forever 
his footsteps. 

It was with no small pleasure that I introduced 
Arthur Gaylord to my sisters Milly and Letty; 
and the pleasure was mutual with every one of 
us. Soon after he received a call to preside over 
a congregation in our very midst, and thence- 
forth he became a daily visitor at our home. 

I wish the powers of the true artist had been 
given me, that I might draw the line of distince- 
tion between my sisters. They were so entirely 
different, and yet each the ‘perfect woman.” 
Milly was the oldest by two years. She was of 
the medium stature, not handsome, not homely. 
There was a good look about her, a something 
which instinctively seemed to say—Here dwells 
an angel. Her eyes were of a soft gray, sober 
enough when she was about her work, but flash- 
ing with a light and sparkling brightness when 
engaged in conversation. Letty was the beauty. 
The ‘airy, fairy Lilian” that floated through 
our household, making every heart glad with 
her dear presence. She was a blonde. Her 
hair, parted over her soft rosy forehead, fell in 
profuse curls upon her neck and bosom. Her 
eyes were large and blue, flashing with the wild- 
est merriment, or suffused with the tenderest 
sympathies. She was full of winning, childish 
ways, of 

“Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 
Delicious spites, and darling angers, 
And airy forms of flitting change. 


Smiling, frowning, evermore, 
She was perfect in loye-lore. 
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Revealings deep and clear were hers 

Of wealthy smiles: but who may know 

Whether smile or frown be fleeter? 

Whether smile or frown be sweeter. 
Who may know?” 

I do not know how it ever happened, but, from 
his frequent visits, Arthur came to love my sis- 
ter Letty. It was a perfect mystery to me. 
They had go little, so very little in common; 
and she was the last woman, on the face of the 
earth, I should have thought of as a minister’s 
wife. I beg you will not think I speak in words 
disparaging my sister Letty. She had as warm 
ard true a heart as ever beat within the breast 
of women. She was worthy of the deepest, 
tenderest, holiest devotion; but somehow it 
seemed that she did not possess that staidness 
of character—that true heroic spirit of endu- 
rance which a minister’s wife should wear 
inherent. 

One genial winter day Milly and I were sitting 
in the library, when Arthur came in to talk with 
me about his future prospects, and to ask of us 
our sister. I remember I sat close by the win- 
dow, and Milly occupied the stool close by my 
fect. 1 was reading to her from Tennyson, and 
the book rested upon her hands’ which were 
clasped above my knee. Arthur had become a 
dear and intimate friend then, and we dwelt 
upon no courtesy other than of the most friendly 
character. Whenever he came he was sure of a 
warm welcome. Whenever he went he was sure 
that he would be missed. So he came in with- 
out rapping, and drew his chair close to mine, 
Milly had for him some pleasant word of greet- 
ing as she had always, but she did not rise. I 
felt her heart beating wildly against my knee, 
as he asked us for dear Letty. I saw the red 
blood come and go in her clear cheek, and for 
an instant felt her fingers clutched tightly over 
my knee, and then I knew, for the first time, 
that all the love of her great womanly heart had 
been given Arthur, while he walked onward in 
the dark respecting it. When Milly’s turn came 
to speak, her hands rested lightly upon my knee 
--there was no unnatural color to her cheek, 
and her heart beat calm and true as ever. She 
was glad, she said, that Letty was to marry him. 
She felt that her happiness would be secure, and 
she prayed God’s blessings to rest upon them 
both forever. O, dear Milly, what a heart was 
yours to say these words and say them with so 
much truth. What a high heroic soul was yours 
to feel thankful at the happiness of another, 
though in that happiness your own hopes were 
wrecked forever. So Arthur and Letty were 
married. I felt that dear Milly could never be 
happy there, however serenely her outward life 
might seem to flow. Much against the wishes 
of the newly married, I determined to give up 
the old house and go into the country. I hada 








good excuse in the prosecution of my ‘ great’’ 
piece, and so Milly and I took up our abode at 
Sunnyside. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SHADING OF THE THRESHOLD. 

So the days sped swiftly onward, from the 
tender spring to the lusty summer, and from the 
lusty summer unto the golden autumn. The 
swallows wheeled and circled in the air, and the 
golden-winged woodpecker stirred his crimson 
crown right merrily as he bored into the smooth 
bark of the maple. The red squirrel sped along 
the fences, now scaling the topmost branches of 
the trees, and then darting over the crisp leaves 
like a shadow. The earth was beautiful in her 
gala-dress of russet and gold and crimson; while 
the scent of ripened fruit made the air fragrant 
with the sweetest of odors. 

My ‘‘great” piece was nearly finished. It 
needed but the last touches to make it complete 
and my reputation forever. Milly’s romance 
was also completed. It had been to hera source 
of unending pleasure. 

We were sitting in the back porch, enjoying 
the going down of the sun, and the golden 
splendor of the wood, ’way over beyond the 
meadow, when word was brought to us that our 
sister Letty was dead! It came so suddenly 
upon me that I almost fainted. I had been in 
the city only the week before, when she was 
well and happy, and now she was dead. I could 
hardly take the truth home tomy heart. I could 
hardly believe that our dear Letty, the very 
spirit of sunshine and joy, was dead; and only 
when I felt Milly’s arms around my neck and 
her warm tears mingling with mine, could I 
realize her loss. The note which brought this 
bitter news was written by Arthur and blotted 
with tears. He wrote: 


‘Letty sleeps in victory. She died this morn-. 


ing, very suddenly. An hour before she fell 
asleep she was as well and gay as ever. Come 
to me, dear brother and sister. 

‘¢God keep us in our affliction. Anrtuur.” 

O words of comfort in our bitterest agony. 
Letty sleeps in victory! We could not doubt it, 


Yes, Letty, if asleep, must sleep in victory. No. 
purer, holier life ever expanded its leaves to. 


shut them up before the mid-day, than she. 
But it was sad to think that she was sleeping 
even in our knowedge of the final triumph. 


She was like the snow-white lilies of the 


meadow, and her stay on earth had been as 
fleeting. But we had no time to indulge in our 
great sorrow, and making a few very hasty pre- 
parations, we started for the city. It must have 
been ten o’clock at night when we arrived, and 
getting into a carriage, that was waiting for us, 
we were driven rapidly to the old home. On 
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the cars we had hardly spoken. Our hearts had 
been too full for the interchange of words. Nor, 
as we drove through the long gloomy streets 
lighted from the ghostly-looking gas-posts, did 
we give vent to our sorrow. We were not long 
in arriving at the dear old home in Place. 
As we entered the hall, Arthur came forward to 
meet us. Taking both our hands in his at the 
same time, he pressed them fervently. 

‘* Dear Milly and Archie,” he said, ‘I am so 
thankful that you have delayed no longer in 
coming to me. I am so desolate, so heart- 
broken in this great house, that sometimes I lay 
my head upon dear Letty’s bosom, and almost 
wish that I slept with her.” 

‘¢Brother Arthur,” answered Milly, in her 
low, grave voice, ‘‘it is God’s hand afflicting us. 
He giveth and He taketh, and blessed be His 
name forever and forever.” 

‘“‘T know, dear Milly, that it is God’s hand 
upon us,” answered Arthur, ‘‘and it requires 
all the Christian fortitude my heart can master, 
to feel that I must give her up.” 

And, without further words, after removing 
our outer garments, we entered the room where 
Letty was sleeping the sleep that knows no 
waking. 

A large sofa had been drawn into the middle 
of the room, and on it, robed in the saintly 
vestments of the tomb, lay all that was mortal 
of our sister. The burners were partly turned 
down, but the light was sufficient to disclose the 
rare and delicate beauty, which could do no more 
than turnto marble. Over the sparkling depths 
of her blue eyes, which in life could only beam 
with affection, were the golden fringes of the 
soft white lids clasped forever. The light-brown 
hair was folded smoothly back over her ex- 
quisitely rounded forehead, and fastened behind 
her tiny ear, still rosy in death. The gentle 
curve of her cheek was rounded with terrible 
distinctness, so white, so calm, so silent, as she 
lay there. Upon her bosom were her small hands 
folded; and one almost involuntarily paused 
and listened to catch the sweet perfume of the 
breath which it seemed must come from her rare 
pale lips so daintily parted. She seemed a 
sculpture carven from the whitest marble, and 
yet no artist could ever catch the ethereal, trans- 
cendent beauty which surrounded her. 

And she was dead! Oye who travel the dark 
alleys of life—whose heads are gray with age, 
and limbs distorted with disease-—the way-worn, 
the blind, the sufferer from hunger, what are 
your lives that you should be spared and she 
taken. What hearts are there that glory in your 
presence, while she had such an endless wealth 
of love. Ye might have died in your lone gar- 
rets, and nota heart heeded. Yes, she was dead. 
Her sweet presence would never gladden more 








the living. Her merry laugh would never break 
again the stillness. Her voice would only sing 
the songs seraphic, and the tones would be too 
spiritual for our dull hearing. The poor who 
came daily to receive her charities on the mor- 
row would go away empty-handed. The very 
flowers it seemed would miss her. And in that 
little circle which knew her only to love her, 
how dark and drear would be her absence. 

As Milly knelt by the body of dear Letty, I 
knew that she was asking the great Creator why 
she could not have been taken and the other 
spared—why she had been left to travel out her 
weary round of life, while she who was loved so 
tenderly and truly had gone before. She would 
have gone so willingly, gladly even, instead of 
the one whose loss blighted the one heart she 
would have sacrificed every thing for on this 
earth. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RECTOR’S SECOND WIFE. 

After the death of Letty we gave up the cot- 
tage at Sunnyside, and went back to the old 
home to live. Arthur could not bear the idea of 
our leaving him, nor did Milly orI care to do s¢ 
With all its sunshine and flowers it seemed lonely 
at Sunnyside. My ‘‘ great’ piece was finished, 
and in due time it was exhibited, but it did not 
bring me immortal renown. Long since I made 
up my mind that I was not what the world calls 
a genius. It is not very gratifying to my pride 
to make this confession, I acknowledge. But, 
like Uriah Heep, Iam very humble—though, I 
trust, my humbleness is somewhat different from 
his. I have this to console me, If the fair 
ideal looms so far above my weak powers of 
execution, the spirit of appreciation has not 
been withheld. I claim to be a connoisseur in 
the divine arts. .To every department of art 
that bodies forth the spirit of true inspiration, 
I pay my homage, and I bless God, that, if the 
gift of creation has been withheld from me, it 
has been given to others. ButI forget. I let 
my story drag in the great—to me great—theme 
of self. 

During the winter Milly’s story was published. 
It met with all the success her most loving friend 
could wish. It was republished in London, and 
translated into Ido not know how many different 
languages. Butno amount of praise could make 
Milly other than the quiet, unpretending, but 
heroic woman that she was. She was above praise. 

Meantime the grief of Arthur remained un- 
abated. We did all we could, out of the weak- 
ness of our own troubled hearts, to console him; 
and that was very little, I fear. What could we 
say, when our own agony was almost as great 
as his. He discharged his duties as manfully 
and truly as ever, but in the quiet of home the 
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deep undercurrent of sorrow told upon him fear- 
fully. Often would he come into the library, 
and burying his face in his hands, remain for 
hours without speaking. 

When the winter passed and the golden spring 
came, we determined to go to Europe. We were 
to stay a year or so, spending three or four 
months at Rome, for me to prosecute my studies. 
Sowe went. We did not make the usual ‘‘ grand 
tour.”” We were in no hurry. By-and-by we 
reached Italy—we walked the streets of regal 
Rome. Then Arthur’s deep grief seemed to 
lighten. In treading the very earth that Cicero 
and Ceesar had walked upon, his spirit lit up 
with its old intensity. The golden memories of 
the long, long years ago, with the grand masters 
that made those years worthy of memory, 
animated his soul. While I was busily making 
copies, studying attitude, form and color, he and 
Milly were threading the narrow passages where 
the early Christians lie buried—dreaming of the 





august days of Augustus, or mourning over the 
wrecked hopes of Dante. 

So the time swept on, and we were going 
home. How many of you who read these words 
of mine have not felt your heart thrill at the 
thought? In due time the old home, after all 
our long wanderings, sheltered us again. 

Arthur and Milly were married. 

Out of the fire of her martyrdom came she, 
bearing palms and robed in white. Out 
of her silent, uncomplaining suffering came 
she with victory. I beg you will consider these 
words as expressing no exultation. Not victory 
over dear Letty. Oh, no! That deep, uncom- 
plaining agony of unrequieted love—of loving 
in vain and forever as her true woman heart 
must, would have heroically, gladly even, have 
suffered on, could the dear one been spared 
to us. And through it all and even now she 
thinks her secret known only to God and to 
herself. 





THE ERROR OF THE AGE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


DEAR. READER, did it ever strike you seriously | who believed in faith or works also believed in 


that three centuries ago the world believed in 
Astrology ? 
Of course you know the fact—just as you 


know that during the reign of Queen Elizabeth | 


ladies drank ale for breakfast. But did you 
ever reflect what astrology meant? 
that a man’s whole life and actions, down to the 
very clipping of his beard, were determined, 
swayed and governed by the planets, and that 
the melted “bronze does not more implicitly fol- 
low the mould than his destiny followed a pre- 
appointed course, determined by the relative 
positions of the stars when he was born. Ac- 
cording to judicial astronomy, and to those who 
set it forth, the entire economy of creation, from 
divine action down to diabolical disharmony, was 
all swayed by planets as they rolled—why, 
Jerome Carvanus had the impious audacity to 
cast the nativity of our Lord, and to declare 
that his acts all accorded exactly with planetary 
conjunctions ! 

There are two curious particulars connected 
with the social history of astrology —firstly, that 
we continue to respect as eminently infallible, in 
all other particulars, many men who believed 
in it; and, secondly, that notwithstanding its 
blind, straight-forward, brutal fatalism, it was 
most cultivated in an age when people massacred 
one another extensively on religious questions 
of free will. Thus, many scholars of that day 





It meant | 





astrology, which logically harmonized with any 
kind of belief, very much as death might har- 
monize with life. And yet they were intelligent 
men ! 

Yes, they were intelligent in many things, but 
it will be a long time before humanity will rise 
above many errors quite as bewildering as that 
of judicial astrology. The intelligence which 
works over again the old material lying ready to 
its hands, will never be wanting to astonish 
those who marvel at any kind of ingenuity— 
even at Chinese instinct-adroitness. But where- 
in, after all, is judicial astrology more absurd 
than the so-easily conceded faith of the present 
day, that life is, and always must be, a Vale of 
Tears, and that man is made principally to 
mourn! Deny it or assent to it as you will, it 
is the lesson preached, sung, painted or printed, 
with all our civilization—hummed or sighed in 
every circle. This is the judicial astrology, the 
‘inevitable fate” of the age. 

It is in vain that every man whom you meet 
professes his willingness to admit of ‘‘ amuse- 
ment in moderation,” of a proper amount of 
cheerful and innocent relaxation—oh, the whole 
world are quite anxious for all that!—it still 
remains true that in our literature, as in our 
lives, a melancholy which goes to the core—a 
Puritanism of grimmest cut—a morbidness 
which sickens the earnest lover of the Beautiful 
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is continually manifesting itself. The sadness 
which might subside if let alone, is continually 
irritated by Jeremiads over the miseries which 
we would think but little of if we heard no pity 
for them, while over all rises the terrible goad- 
ing spectre of Duty Unfulfilled, tormenting us 
even in slumber. Like schoolboys who are ever 
behindhand with lessons, are we tormented by 
that phantom, who is always whispering into the 
ear of money which might have been made, posi- 
tions which might have been achieved, work 
which might have been done, while behind him 
stalks a darker and duskier terror, forever ac- 
cusing and promptly casting before our vindica- 
tion the most tormenting doubts. Single, or 
blent in one, the devilish spectres are ever there, 
whispering and hissing in the most innocent ear 
their endless accusation. 

Is it not strange that among the myriad voices 
erying out expressions of a thousand themes, 
there is not one pleading against this infamous 
reproach! Look where we may, listen where 
we will, we hear nothing but feverish, irritating 
voices accusing us of weakness and error, urg- 
ing us to ‘“‘ be up and doing,” telling us that this 
life is no place for plucking roses, or wandering 
in silent woods where nightingales sing; not 
even at leisure intervals. ‘‘ Relaxation and rest 
indeed! When you are tired, sleep—when you 
are merry, sing Psalms of Life!’ 

It is to this incessant overgoading of men, both 
in their moral and intellectual natures, that our 
American national defects are entirely owing. 
Man can find his rational enjoyment in one of 
two ways. Ifa plain agriculturist, as in Europe, 
he lives in a circle of quiet traditional thought, 
occasional holydays, pleasant old customs, and 
small domestic pleasures. If educated, he finds 
the same consolation in art and intellectual soci- 
ety. With us, constant morbid moral accusa- 
tions, carried to excess, and the prickling in- 
citements to be rich, kill all mental resources. 
We look into our own souls for light and cheer- 
fulness, and lo! all is darkness and foulness. 
This was not the spirit of early Christianity, 
before the East had befouled it with morbid 
mysticism, though it may be the spirit of that 
sterner and harsher portion of Judaic law, which 
was intended, however, not for the present day, 
but to separate the Hebrews from a tremendous 
and diabolical abyss of Phoenician or Babylonic 
vice, to which they were exposed, and which had 
become almost a matter of tradition two thou- 
gand years ago, rendering the grim laws obso- 
lete. It was against this harsh cruelty of mere 
outward form that the chief spirit of our Sa- 
viour’s teachings were principally directed— 
and yet, after all, it is the guiding and leading 
moral influence in this country at the present 
day. 





It is always so much easier to follow the letter 
than the spirit. 

The man who finds no steady comfort, no 
source of consolation within him, either in his 
head or his heart; as educated or as uneducated ; 
must yield himself to the headlong influence of 
outward impulses. It is for this reason that so 
many Americans, utterly unable to be happy on 
a moderate competency, find rural pursuits in- 
tolerable, and rush into that life whose main 
charm consists in dazzling other people by suc- 
cess—say in politics or wealth. Too smart to 
be a common farmer, too ignorant to be a scien- 
entific agriculturist, the raw, ambitious boy 
must, forsooth, ‘‘ go into business.” To be sure, 
every two out of three merchants in our large 
cities are worse off at the end of ten or fifteen 
years than the average of farmers, and must 
either die or dwindle away for life in subordi- 
nate positions. Never mind—the aspirant will 
‘*try his chance.’”? To be sure, in every half 
million there are only two or three thousand 
rich men, still, he will ‘‘ try his chance.” Bring 
him up to business—of course! There is in this 
country—and the estimate is accurate—one large 
firm to every one hundred and twenty inhabit- 
ants—such a firm as is worth being inscribed on 
the books of a mercantile agency. Including 
small shops, small brokers, etc., we certainly 
have one shop or store to every sixty men, wo- 
men and children! To make a living, these 
men must compete and be sharp, and work their 
very souls to death, and give long credits to 
get custom and fail—for they have no other 
vent for intellectual activity, having all been 
‘‘brought up to business,” and all filled with 
Qualms of Life, all resolved to live some day as 
showily, and be as bank-influential as somebody 
else, and— 

But why pursue the course which they follow? 
‘¢ But it builds rail-roads, develops the country, 
and increases its population!” Are we, then, 
all sworn slaves to a great invisible power, to 
which we are bound to sacrifice intellect and 
heart and soul? Who or what is this Old Man 
of the Mountain, who commands us to throw 
ourselves into an abyss? But it is so manly, 
so fine, so ‘‘brick-like,” to ‘“‘go ahead’—it 
shows nerve. Yes—just what we have heard 
around a gaming-table—inspired by precisely 
the same spirit—just what is said of men in 
training, resolved to win in a prize fight. 
But after all comes the question—to what pur- 
pose ? 

But we are building up a great nation. Yes, 
we humbug ourselves with a great many fine 
answers, and with a great deal of gasconade. 
To what purpose is all the power in the world 
if this fever is to fire our veins forever. Greece 
in her goldenest days counted her population by 
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a few tens of thousands. 
hundreds of millions. 
Let us awake from this fever-dream! Life 
has something in it better than the constant 
striving to drown constant murmurs and re- 
proaches and yells of evil spirits. It were bet- 
ter to ban them and be done with them—these 


The Chinese count by 





petty demons of unrest which come disguised as 
angels. Avarice and Cant and low Ambition are 
not guides to happiness—and happiness drawn 
from the Joyous and the Beautiful—from nature 
and love and poetry and art, is the highest duty 
which a well-ordered philosophy of life com- 
mands. 





MATTHEW MARTINGALE. 


THE MAN WHO 


“KNEW A HORSE WHEN HE SAW ONE.” 


‘Waar are the odds ?” 

‘« Fifty to one.” 

‘Take you in ponies 

** Done.” . 

And Matthew was done, his horse lost; and the 
ponies, a playful designation for bank notes of a 
certain value, were consigned to the safe keeping 
of his friend. 

Matthew Martingale was fond of horse-fiesh ; 
no cat had ever a greater relish for the article, 
though Matthew’s taste was for the living thing, 
not the dead carrion. Indeed, had his father 
been an Arab of the desert rather than a respect- 
able sugar-broker in Mincing-lane, the son could 
not earlier have exhibited his overwhelming love 
for the noble quadruped in question; he may be 
said to have loved it from his cradle—H for 
horse, with its pictorial representation of that 
animal, being Master Matthew’s favorite letter, 
and, perhaps, that was a reason why he never 
got well beyond it, the remaining portion of the 
alphabet seeming to present insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the young, though not apt scholar— 
his first present was a rocking-horse, and from 
the moment he cast his eyes upon the too fasci- 
nating toy, his bent in life was certain. The 
wooden horse that passed the walls of Troy was 
not more fatal to the unfortunate inhabitants of 
that famous city than the one his too-generous 
uncle had presented to Matthew Martingale. 
From that time the boy thought of nothing, 
talked of nothing, but horses; he even dreamt 
of them, and seemed rather to enjoy the ‘‘night- 
mare” when he had it than otherwise. The 
child was iu this case, as in most others, father 
to the man, and Matthew had reached manhood 
—we had written years of discretion, but, upon 
second thoughts, scratched it out—with the same 
tastes, more dangerously developed. 

He was a thin, weedy young man, dressed in a 
rather slangy style—Newmarket cut coat, trow- 
sers curious as a matter of fit, and absurdly 
tight about the knees; a moustache, ‘‘ true em- 
blem of its owner,” of a very undecided charac- 
ter, and a tip or imperial, which made up an 
appearance of conceit and imbecility that was 
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unfortunately—very decided indeed. A man 
may live among women all his life, and yet be 
deceived almost every day of it by one or other 
of them. A man may indulge in an all-consum- 


ing love, for an object of whose real qualitie 


he is perfectly ignorant, and thus be betra 
into folly after folly. 

said, loved a horse, but as nature, in enlarging 
his heart toward this noble animal, had somewhat 
neglected the requisite quantity of brain to make 
the attachment of any value, he was doomed to 
mount his hobby and ride post-haste to that ter- 
minus at which, according to the proverb, beg- 
gars on horseback are sure to arrive; not that 
Matthew was a beggar—far from it, the parent 
Martingale having retired from the sugar-brok- 
ing business to a snug little box, six feet by two, 
in Croydon church-yard, a few years after his 
son had passed that rubicon—his twenty-first 
birthday—at the other side of which we must 
all fight our great world battle. He left the 
bulk of his property, and the entire of his busi- 
ness, to Matthew, with the exception of a hand- 
some income to his wife, Matthew’s mother, but 
that old lady, having dutifully followed her hus- 
band in all his various fortunes in life, took this, 
his first desertion—as she always termed it—so 
much to heart, that but a few months had 
elapsed ere she was again sharing the couch of 
her husband. 

The marks of the mason’s chisel were yet 
fresh upon the tomb of his parents, when Mat- 
thew, who, of all things, dreaded the reproach 
of being ‘‘ slow,” made his first plunge into what 


the world is pleased to denominate “life.” ~~ 
“Aman must 
learn by experience, or he wont learn at all, 


‘*Don’t tell me!”’ he would say. 


‘ Experience keeps a good school.’” And so she 
does; but Matthew forgot, as it is the habit of 
such persons to do, how many are ruined in 
paying the school fees. 

A wonderful place was Mr. Matthew Martin- 
gale’s villa at Norwood. ‘A perfect receptacle 
for all kinds of works of art’”—we «uote the 
eulogium pronounced at 2 somewhat later period 
by Bobbins the auctioneer—though in articles 







Matthew, as we have 
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of vertu—‘‘virtue,” as Matthew's friends pro- 

nounced it—the villa in question was lamentably 
deficient. ‘Get me the best that money can 
: buy,” were the orders that Matthew delivered to 
his agents; and, as there are few things in this 
world that money cannot buy, his house was 
soon magnificently furnished, and Matthew Mar- 
tingale was considered a man of taste by the 
world in general. 

But his stables were the sight to see—horses 

of all kinds and color—horses without a fault— 
so ran the dealer’s warranty ; but, to quote the 
time-honored Joe Miller, if without fault, they 
were never long without misfortune; in fact, the 
veterinary surgeon was as perpetual a visitor to 
the stables of Matthew Martingale as the family 
doctor is to the full-fed progeny of a London 
alderman. An instance in point:—Martingale 
( riving a newly-purchased horse, with a city 
& ‘Bitting at his side. ‘‘Hilloh!’’ cries Mar- 
Ble; “what's the matter with the horse. I 
hink that was a stumble.” 
Well, it did seem like a stumble,” replies the 
friend, with a modest diffidence; at the same 
time rubbing his chin, which had come into a 
sudden contact with the splashboard. 

“Do you mind getting out a moment, I think 
he must have picked up a stone?” 

The complaisant friend steps out and begins 
diligently to examine the horse’s mouth. ‘No, 


ets ee 







: no! not there, dem it; horses don’t pick up 
t stones with their mouths, it’s in his foot if any- 
where.” 


The place suggested was examined, and the 
friend shook his head— 

‘¢‘] can’t find a stone,” he said, ‘‘ but there 
certainly is something the matter with his foot. 
He goes quite lame, don’t he?” 

He did, there was no mistake about it. The 
satisfaction before expressed in the horse was 
premature, and had come to a “lame and impo- 

1 tent conclusion.” 

f “This wont do, Snaflle,”’ says Martingale, 
f driving into that gentleman’s yard, and address- 
: ing a broad-shouldered, bow-legged man, with 
: his hands in his pockets, and a siraw in his 
mouth. ‘‘This wont do.” 

‘What wont do?” and Snaffle, without re- 
moving his hands from his pockets, there being 
no present opportunity of putting them into 
- anybody else’s, wheeled round, and nodded with 
~ much familiarity to the speaker. ‘What wont 

do ?”’ 

‘“‘This horse wont do; why, he’s dead lame, 
or I don’t know what a horse is.’’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s a good ’un;” and Mr. Snafile 
addressed an ostler who had wandered into the 
yard, and stood pulling at the one lock of hair 
on his forehead, left there evidently for Chester- 
fieldian purposes, and surveying Mr. Martingale 
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with a dubious leer; ‘‘ that’s a good ’un, Joe. 

é don’t know what a’oss is—Mr. Martingale 
don’t; well then J don’t, an’ that’s all about it.” 
Mr. Snaffle spat out the straw disdainfully, and 
jocosely wagged his head from side to side like 
& mandarin on a mantelpiece. 

‘*Come, that’s all very well, Snaffle,” again 
began Martingale, with a knowing look, but 
evidently much pleased with the horse-dealer’s 
implied commendation; ‘‘ but you mustn’t try 
to take me in.”’ 

‘‘Take him in,’ Snaffle still addressed the 
ostler; ‘‘did you ever hear the like’s of that, 
Joe—take him in?” 

Joe doubled himself up for a moment, as with 
a sudden spasm of mirth, then as suddenly 
straightened himself, smote his thigh, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Never—I’m blessed if it isn’t better 
than a play; take him in—catch a weasel asleep 
and shave his eyebrows.”’ 

By no means displeased with the simile, Mar- 
tingale tapped Mr. Snaffle playfully on the 
shoulder with his whip, then pointed to the leg 
of the horse he’d been driving—‘‘Judg~ for 
yourself, old boy, isn’t that horse lame ?”’ 

‘‘Lame!” It was truly wonderful to witness 
the astonishment of both Snaffle and the centaur 
in a striped waistcoat when they heard the 
words. The looker on might well suppose that 
in all these gentlemen’s experience such a thing 
as &@lame horse had never before come under 
their notice. 

‘*It és lame!” Snaffle said, rising slowly from 
the position he had assumed to give to the object 
pointed out, a close examination. 

‘“‘It is lame!’ said the ostler, careful to 
imitate Mr. Snaffle in all things, and for that 
purpose keeping his eye riveted upon his mas- 
ter’s mottled countenance. 

‘‘Now, I should like to know who’s been a 
drivin’ that ’oss,” began Snafile, after a pause. 

“J,” began Martingale. 

‘‘No,” interrupted Snafifle; ‘‘not you. Don’t 
go an’ say it wos you; becos, though it would 
go agin me to doubt any gen’leman’s word, I 
should be tempted to doubt your’n. Don’t tell 
me, Mr. Martingale, but as somebody as didn’t 
understand ’osflesh as driven this ’oss.” 

‘‘Certainly, young Phil. Herring, of Cannon 
street, had him out once, but—”’ 

“TI thought as much,” cried the triumphant 
Snafile. 

‘‘ But only for an hour,” 

‘Only for an hour; why, a chap as didn’t 
understand the thing would spile such a ’oss as 
that in five minits; do you think that’s the kind 
o’ ’oss to be driven by a fool ?” 

Mr. Martingale thought it was certainly not ; 
the ostler was silent, he had turned his back on 
the company, and from the purple coloring of 
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as much of his neck as was visible, was laboring 
under another severe spasm. 

‘* Well, then, he has been driven by a fool” — 
Snafile was evidently warming with his subject 
—‘‘and I don’t like it. I wouldn’t ’ave taken 
twice the sum for the ’oss if I’d a thought it 
would be treated in that way. Gone lame! I 
wonder he’s got any legs left to go lame with. 
Oh! Mr. Martingale; and you, too, who knows 
80 much about an ’oss.”’ 

‘I never liked Phil’s driving him, I must 
confess,” said the now abashed Martingale. 

‘¢ Drivin’, its wus than nigger drivin’. Oh! 
Mr. Matthew, I wonder you'd the ’art to bring 
that poor ’oss here to show me.” 

Snaffle drew forth his handkerchief and then 
searched diligently in each eye for something 
that might resemble a tear; failing in this, he 
blew his nose smartly, and thus expressed his 
emotion:— 

‘*Tt’s seldom as I’ve met such a knowin’ gent 
in every thing concerning a ’oss as you, Mr. M. 
I’d rather trust to your judgment upon a ’oss, 
even with your eyes shut, than most other chaps 
with their eyes wide open; and that this blow 
should have come from you, it’s ’ard—it’s very 
’ard Mr. Matthew.” 

It was plain that Mr. Snaffle considered him- 
self as the injured party, and it was also plain 
that Martingale was beginning to take the same 
view of the case. He again playfully applied 
the end of his whiplash to Snafile’s shoulder, 
and said soothingly — 

‘Well, never mind, old fellow, the evil’s done, 
and can’t be undone; but you have to buy him 
back of me, you know.” 

**Couldn’t do it,” and the tender-hearted 
Snaffle shook his head; ‘it would break my 
heart to see that ’oss, my favorite ’oss, a standin’ 
day and night in my stables, a poor cripple; oh! 
it can’t be done.” 

‘¢Come, mention your own figure.” 

Snaffle shook his head; ‘It’s not a question 
of money. I can never think of money and that 
’oss at the same time.”’ Snafiie being a man of 
great self-command, said this with an imperturb- 
able countenance. 

‘‘] don’t want money altogether, but another 
horse—an exchange; there’s that bay you re- 
commended to me go strongly.” 

Snaffle’s eyes brightened; a joyful cunning 
peeped out of those little round loopholes, his 
eyes, but a hypocritical sorrow still sat upon his 
tongue. 

‘‘T can’t part with it—that is I oughtn’t to; 
no, not for a Phil. Herring to drive.” 

‘¢He never drives another horse of mine,” 
said Martingale, resolutely; and so Mr. Philip 
Herring’s reputation as a whip was sacrificed to 
the chieanery of the worthy Snafile. 





‘‘You asked one hundred for the bay; I gave 
you one hundred and fifty for this,” and he 
touched his own horse lightly with the whip. 
‘‘Now do you take this one back, and let me 
have the other. How much do you give me 
beside ?” 

‘*Give you! Well you’re a knowing one, Mr. 
Martingale. -I give you! You give me, you 
mean. Why, I’m blessed if that ’oss will ever 
leave my stables again. I couldn’t see it suffer 
away from me; it’s as dear to me as my own 
child !” 

It was even much dearer: Mr. Snaffle’s only 
child he had turned out of doors for marrying 
against his wishes. 

Martingale was touched at Snaffle’s emotion— 
‘¢Come, come, old fellow, I don’t want to be 
hard upon you. Make an offer.” 

‘Well, it’s no use fightin’ agin one’s own ’art, 
is it? So I suppose I must take him as a swap.” 
He paused and cast a keen glance at his self- 
satisfied customer. ‘‘So just let Joe put him 
back in the stable, then you ’and me over & 
cheque for fifty, and I sends the bay down to 
your ’ouse to-morrow.” 

‘Give you fifty, you don’t mean that?” says 
the surprised Matthew. 

‘‘Tt’s a shocking thing,” said Snaffle, who had 
become suddenly deaf, and was busying himself 
examining the horse’s foot, which he had taken 
in his lap; ‘it’s a shocking thing to see a poor 
dumb animal so spiled—he’s not worth much, 
Joe.” 

‘*Not much!” echoed Joe. 

‘‘No man should touch a whip as don’t un- 
derstand a ’oss. As long as Mr. Matthew drives 
himself it’s all right, but once put the reins in 
another’s ’ands, and’’—here he made the horse 
wince by a scientific touch on the foot—‘ and 
this is the result.” 

‘‘Say thirty, and it’s a bargain,” proposed 
Martingale. Snafile shook his head. 

‘¢Well, you are a knowing one, Mr. Martin- 
gale. One must be wide awake as gets the right 
side o’ you. Mr. Matthew knows a thing or 
two, Joe.” , 

‘TI believe yer,” chorused Joe. 

‘¢ Well, well, you can put the horse up, and 
you can have the cheque when you send the boy 
round. I don’t want to be too hard upon any 
man, but I must cut and run now, for I've got 
an appointment—business appointment—at Tat- 
tersal’s.” So taking a hasty leave of Mr. Snafile, 
and tossing a half-crown to Joe, the knowing 
Martingale, flicking the flies with his whip, 
which he still retained in his hand, swaggered 
out of the horse-dealer’s yard. 

«‘Here, Joe,” cried Snaffle, directly Matthew’s 
coat-tails had disappeared round the corner, 
‘‘get him,” indicating the horse, “into the sta- 
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ble, then ask Bolus, the veterinary surgeon, to 
step over here, and we'll have the ‘oss all right 
in a jiffy. Young Addlebrain, of the guards, 
wants just such a showy critter; blest if-this 
wont be a good morning’s work.” 

Matthew Martingale is at Tattersal’s, sur- 
rounded by some very ’ossy-looking gents, each 
holding a little book in his hand, in which 
memoranda of the various bets are entered as 
quickly as the bets are made. 

‘“‘Crowsfoot’s the horse, depend upon it,” 
whispers in Matthew’s ear a tall red-faced man, 
with bushy whiskers, a moist-drooping lip, and 
eyes that seemed to labor under some peculiarity 
that prevented their owner from keeping them 
both open at the same time. ‘‘Crowsfoot’s the 
horse.”’ 

‘T thought Spiderlegs wes the favorite,” said 
Martingale, dubiously. 

«¢ And so she is, quite the favorite ;”—here the 
speaker’s left eye closed—‘ among the greens.’” 

‘*You know, Sharpe, I took your advice the 
last time, and—”’ 

‘«And lost. Of course you did. You should 
have hedged. I told you.” 

«¢ After the race was over.” 

‘Whose fault was that? I tell you what it is, 
Matthew, if I’m to assist you in making your 
book, half measures wont do. You must put 
yourself under my wing altogether.” 

Matthew expressed his readiness, and Sharpe 
went on— 

‘‘You know the points of a horse as well as 
any man.” 

‘“‘T ought to,” said Martingale, with a self- 
satisfied air. 

‘And you do; but betting is a different affair, 
and so I don’t care if I take you in tow.” 

And Mr. Tom Sharpe did take him in tow, 
together with several other gentlemen equally 
knowing with Matthew; and somehow, by dint 
of his ‘ purely disinterested’ advice, contrived to 
make a considerable income. 

‘‘T was speakimrg the other day to Lord Kitely 
about you, Mat,” began Mr. Sharpe, as he sat 
one day discussing a bottle of champagne with 
our hero; ‘‘and he was wondering how it was a 
man of your taste in horseflesh didn’t start a 
horse.” 

“I keep six,” said Matthew, with a flushed 
cheek; for that a man of Lord Kitely’s experi- 
ence and station should have spoken about him 
—Matthew Martingale—was in itself a matter 
of no slight importance. 

‘Qh, I don’t mean that—run a horse—race- 
horse—you understand.” 

Matthew did understand, but thought it a 
matter for consideration. Affairs at Mincing- 
lane had not been looking up lately. When the 
cat’s away the mice will play; and as the cat 





was nearly always absent, the mice had a nice 
time of it in the sugar-brokering business. 

‘* Kitely knows your judgment in such things, 
and talks of you everywhere as a fellow of spirit 
—just the kind of man the turf wants, for its 
been going down lately, that’s a fact.” 

‘* Did Lord Kitely say that of me?” 

‘*Why, your name’s always in his mouth. 
By-the-by, you must see him, he asked me to 
bring you down to his ‘little place’ in Surrey.” 

And Matthew was taken down to the noble- 
man’s ‘little place” in Surrey, and there intro- 
duced to other distinguished ‘‘ Turf”’ celebrities, 
and in due time it was known to the sporting 
world that Mr. Matthew Martingale intended to 
run two horses at the next Derby. 

If any man unacquainted with the hidden 
machinery of the world, so generally described 
as ‘sporting,’ should be desirous to find the 
shortest and most effectual road to ruin, let him 
take a short cut through a racing stable, and 
with the racing calendar for a guide, he may 
travel his road with the perfect certainty of find- 
ing the Bankruptcy Court at the end of it; and, 
if a business man, the ‘‘making up his book” 
will pretty surely terminate by having his books 
‘made up” with any thing but friendly feelings 
by his creditors. 

Matthew was ever declaring his penchant for a 
life of excitement, and the excitement of the 
present one was kept up to his heart’s content. 
What with jockies, trainers, grooms, and other 
strange varieties of human life, that flourish 
only in the frowsy atmosphere of a stable; his 
mind, never a large one at the best, was kept so 
constantly on the stretch that at times it nearly 
gave way altogether—but 

To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 

Gamblers and grooms, what would not “ Matthew do.” 

And had Matthew his reward? everybody said 
so; for Sparrowhawk, one of his two horses, 
was examined by connoisseurs and pronounced 
to be perfection. Mincing-lane, was, for the 
time being, entirely deserted by the cat, and the 
mice grew fatter and fatter. 

Matthew was in an ecstasy of delight at the 
promise of his horse. Things had gone badly 
lately in the city; but ‘deuce take the city, he, 
Martingale, was the companion of lords now. 
Did not all the knowing ones say that Sparrow- 
hawk would make his fortune.” 

‘* You can’t do better than go in and win upon 
Sparrowhawk, and advise your friends to do the 
same, Mr. Martingale.” 

Thus spoke Lord Kitely. 

‘*Make your book, Mat, my boy, lay it on 
thick; Sparrowhawk will show them the way to 
the winning-post depend upon it.” 

Thus spoke Tom Sharpe. 

So Matthew Martingale backed Sparrowhawk 
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to an enormous amount, while his two friends, 
Kitely and Sharpe, of course, went and did— 
quite the contrary. 

In a snug room in a well-known tavern not a 
hundred miles from Epsom downs, two men are 
seated, one red-faced and burly, the other 
equally red-faced but diminutive. We will in- 
troduce them. 

Mr. Thomas Sharpe and Ben Flathers the 
jockey. 

‘* Then if Sparrowhawk has a fair chance he’s 
sure to win?” 

‘*Go over the ground like a flash of lightning,” 
answered the jockey. 

‘* How have you betted, Flathers?” and Sharpe 
screwed up his left eye, as usual, and ogled the 
apple-face of his companion. ‘‘ How have you 
betted ?” 

‘¢ Agin him!” and the atom of humanity burst 
into a very appropriate ‘ horse-laugh.”’ 

‘*That’s right—you’ll make your fortune, 
Flathers.” 

Flathers responded to the wink. Sharpe went 
on ‘You know our agreement—and Kitely forks 
out five hundred.” 

‘*Tt’s cheap at that,” said Flathers. 

**Get out! you haven’t made your leg, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘*If I do the dirty work, it’s but right I should 
get some of the crumbs,” grinned the jockey. 

‘“*Crumbs! a decent slice out of the loaf, you 
mean. Shall we go over to the stables ?” 

‘“‘T think we'd better. Sparrowhawk wasn’t 
quite so well this morning.” 

The two gentlemen winked several times at 
each other. Then Mister Sharpe again broke 
silence. 

‘*A little physic would do him good—just a 
pill, eh! Flathers?”’ 

‘‘Just keep your tongue between your teeth, 
Mister Sharpe,” said the jockey, looking round 
with some alarm. ‘Or, if you’re going to tell 
all the world about it, you’d best do it your- 
self.” 

‘‘Don’t be crusty, old chap; it’s all right in 
this house, and you know it: so let’s ask the 
landlord for a lantern, and go.” 

‘‘T’m agreeable,” said the jockey, ‘‘on’y stop 
jabbering when we get’s outside; if there arnt 
danger, why—” 

‘“‘There’s lots of fear,” laughed Sharpe. 
‘¢ But, as you’re paid to do the job, why, you'll 
just do it; so come along, my mannikin.” 

The lantern was borrowed from the landlord, 
and Mr. Martingale’s friend and jockey took 
their road toward Sparrowhawk’s stable. 

The Derby day arrived—the race was run— 
and Sparrowhawk was—nowhere! The other 
horses swept by him, like the wind: poor 
Flathers whipped and spurred—did, so every- 





body said, all that jockey could do—but “ no- 
where”’ was still the resalt. 

Tom Sharpe became proprietor of the racing 
stables; Lord Kitely bought Sparrowhawk for a 
mere song, at the same time taking Ben Flathers 
into his service; and Matthew Martingale, the 
man who knew all about a horse—was ruined! 

‘‘There you are, sir, all tidy and comfortable: 
beautiful view of the spikes on the prison wall; 
and double bars to the winder—they’re rayther 
rusty, but, as you'll have lots o’ leisure time, 
you can amuse yourself by polishing of ’em.” 

So saying, the turnkey retired, closing the 
heavy door with a bang—the key was turned in 
the lock—and then Matthew Martingale threw 
himself upon his miserable couch, sobbing like 
a child—he was an inmate of a debtor’s prison. 

Yes, ‘‘horseflesh”’ had brought him there at 
last. He had ridden, so to speak, to the very 
gaol-door, and was there ignominiously cast from 
the saddle. The betting-book had proved too 
much for the ledger—the cat had left the house 
in Mincing-lane to look after itself—the mice 
gnawed away the foundation—the pressure came, 
and all fell down with a crash. 

*% % * * 

A number of men are lounging about the en- 
trance to Tattersal’s—men of all sorts—from 
the sporting lord, with his ‘‘blackguard quality 
air,”’ to the unmistakable ‘‘ leg,” with his swag- 
gering gait, and furtive eyes, going about, like 
other beasts of prey, ‘‘seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

‘‘What the devil do you want ?” and a huge, 
burly, red-faced man shook the sleeve of his coat 
free from the grasp of a ragged-looking fellow, 
who had been dodging about for some time in 
the vain hope of catching his attention. 

‘¢Don’t you know me? Sharpe.” 

‘¢ Sharpe !—Mister Sharpe when you speak to 
a gentleman. Know you, I’m hanged if I do— 
who are you ?” 

‘¢ Martingale—Matthew Martingale—things 
have gone bad enough with me since—since—” 

‘Oh! it’s you is it, well may I be hanged if 
I knew you.” 

‘‘’m changed from what I was, when”—but 
Mr. Sharpe interrupted the poor poverty-stricken 
wretch with his usual unfeeling laugh. 

‘¢ There, bother your retrospection;’’ and after 
feeling in his waistcoat pocket he drew forth and 
tossed to Matthew half a sovereign. ‘The past 
is past—go and get drunk and forget it.” _ 

Martingale clutched at the bit of gold as 
Sharpe hurried away, and was about to crawl 
off in an opposite direction, when a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder—he turned; it was 
Flathers the jockey. 

‘*]’m sorry to see this, Master—you seems 
quite out of collar—got any work.” 
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His former master shook his head—the heart 
was too full for the tongue to speak. 

‘¢Come along with me, anythink’s better than 
@ empty stomach.” 

Flathers elbowed his way out of the crowd 
closely followed by the now spirit-broken Mat- 
thew. Was it conscience that moved Mr. 
Flathers? it might be: but one thing was certain, 
that the ex-merchant of Mincing-lane had found 
a patron in the jockey; and Mr. Matthew Mar- 
tingale finds a home and employment as 
‘*helper” in Lord Kitely’s stables. 

**Why, surely that’s Sparrowhawk!” and 


“és 


Matthew, with dilated eyes, pointed toward one 
of the occupied stalls. 

Flathers gazed fixedly in his face—he had 
great command of his own countenance, had 
Flathers; ‘‘That horse is named Brown Billy ; 
he won the plate last year, and he’s safe to win 
at Ascot.” 

Brown Billy had certainly a strong resem- 
| blance to the disgraced and defeated Sparrow- 
hawk; but Flather’s word was not to be doubted. 
_Alas! poor Matthew Martingale, after all his 
| sad experience could it be, that he had yet to 
: ** Know a horse when he saw one?” 
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A ROMANCE OF WALCHEREN. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 





Hap there been a Traveler’s Guide in Holland, 
so far back as 1783, the author thereof would 
certainly not have failed, while describing the 
Isle of Walcheren, to devote at least half a chap- 
ter to the establishment of M. Treaglebeer, be- 
tween Middlebourg and Flessingue. 

It is left for us to fill up this void in the de- 
scription of the pictureque scenery of Holland. 

The house (it is left to the reader to deter- 


mine if Treaglebeer’s strange construction | 


merits the denomination) consists of a square 
foundation of black stone, eight feet in height, 
and a brick tower rising above this base, like an 
immense chimney. 


A vast shed extends ‘on one side, screened | 


from view by the thick black wall. 

Two iron ladders, built in the stone, lead to a 
platform upon which the door opens; little 
grated windows perforate the sides of the tower, 
and a glass turret with circular balcony crowns 
the whole. 

In the distance, Treaglebeer’s house resembles 
a fabric of sulphuric acid; but when more nearly 


approached, it might be mistaken for a light- 
house. 


When Treaglebeer first came to Walcheren, 
with his son Michael, a strongly built fellow of 
eighteen years, he made a voyage of discovery 
about the island, and settled down at Flessingue. 

Three months later this singular couple took 
up their abode in the tower, which, meanwhile, 
had been repaired and put in order for their 
accommodation. 

The strangest reports were soon afloat in the 
island, and, as people are always disposed to 
put the most marvelous interpretation to what- 
ever they do not fully understand, suspicion of 
sorcery and witchcraft were quickly spread 
abroad. 


A rumor arose that Treaglebeer had been seen 
upon his balcony during a frightful tempest; 
what need of further proof that he was a sorcerer 
who had come to the island for the express pur- 
pose of commanding the winds and waves, and 
wrecking the ships which entered the Escant. 

It is but a step from suspicion to an outbreak. 
One evening Treaglebeer entered the tavern to 
renew his tobacco-box, when a half drunken 
sailor accosted him with evident intention to 
raise a quarrel. Treaglebeer was small, but 
stoutly built, broad-chested, and possessing her- 
culean strength. At the first angry word he 
raised his head and shrugged his shoulders; at 
the second he slowly drew off his coat and rolled 
up his shirt sleeves; finally he seized his adver- 
sary by the throat, whirled him head over heels 
in the air, and, without waiting the issue, rushed 
from the house. 

A shout of terror and dismay burst from the 
bystanders. Treagleebeer was indeed the devil 
himself; this mode of proceeding left no doubt 
of his identity, and the luckless fellow who had 
taken an involuntary bath, in a large tub of 
water which stood in unfortunate proximity 
to the scene of action, swore that he had felt 
the claws, and seen the horns of Monsieur Sa- 
tanus. 

The following day a deputation waited upon 
the burgomaster at his house, to inform him of 
the occurrence and provoke an inquest. 

The good man, as credulous as his informants, 
did not care to brave the anger of his neighbors, 
the inmates of the tower; but as his duty com- 
pelled him to look after the general interest, he 
took his staff of office and sallied forth at the 
head of the band. : 

The day was near its close when the party 





reached Treaglebeer’s residence. 
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Having commended his soul to Saint Gudule, 
and given his instructions to his followers, the 
burgomaster climbed the iron ladder and knocked 
gently at the door. 

Michael Treaglebeer answered the summons. 

‘‘My father is in his room, sir,” said he; 
‘¢ will you follow me? We were expecting your 
visit.” 

«‘Ah!” gasped the poor man, becoming as 
white as his wristbands. 

‘¢ Good-day, Monsieur Van den Berghe,” said 
Treaglebeer, rising from the sofa to offer a seat 
to the worthy magistrate. 

Van den Berghe cast a terrified glance around 
him, and recovered a degree of assurance at 
finding the ordinary articles of furniture, a 
book-case, several models of ships, a hunting- 
piece, and a stuffed bird, when he expected to 
see a caldron filled with toads, a human skeleton, 
and a couple of black cats. 

‘¢ You have brought quite a number with you, 
sir,” said Treaglebeer. ‘I regret that my 
house is much too small to accommodate these 
good people, but as I have not, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, the power of enlarging 
it by the flourish of a wand, I am compelled, in 
want of better, to offer them a shelter in the 
shed.” 

‘¢ What a fine day it is!” 

‘¢ Yes, but it will rain-within five minutes.” 

Treaglebeer had hardly spoken the words, 
when a frightful peal of thunder shook the foun- 
dation of the tower. Van den Berghe’s teeth 
chattered for very terror. 

‘¢ Michael, run up quickly to the platform,” 
said Treaglebeer, giving into his son’s hands 
what, in his trouble, the burgomaster took to be 
a blunderbuss; ‘‘if you see any thing, return 
quickly and tell me. And now, good sir,’’ ad- 
dressing the magistrate, ‘‘ I am at your service; 
pray to what am I indebted for the honor of 
your visit ?” 

‘‘I beseech you, my dear Monsieur Treagle- 
beer,’? stammered Van den Berghe, careful in 
his choice of words, ‘‘ take in no other than good 
part what I am about to say; the people in this 
neighborhood are superstitious, and your man- 
ner of living, the singularity of your house, and 
the air of mystery which surrounds you, excite 
their curiosity.” 

<¢ Proceed, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, in order to satisfy all inquiries, and 
to fulfill the duties imposed upon me by my 
office, I come to demand of you why you have 
taken up your abode on this island, and with 
what intention you have built this monument?” 

‘<T will explain my motive to you, sir,” replied 
Treaglebeer, with the greatest calmness. ‘1 
have selected this shore as the place of my resi- 
dence, because the quicksands which obstruct 





this arm of the Scheldt render shipwrecks very 
frequent. You are aware of this. And I have 
built this tower for the purpose of overlooking 
the sea, and following at a distance the course 
of vessels amidst the beacons and buoys that 
mark the channel. Do you understand ?” 

Van den Berghe wiped away with his hand- 
kerchief the frozen drops of perspiration which 
beaded his forehead. 

‘*But you have not told me yet, sir, what 
your occupations are here?” 

‘*Oh! very well! I drink, I smoke, and I 
watch, and as to my son, he watches, smokes, 
and drinks.” 

** What do you watch for?” 

‘¢ Shipwrecks,” replied Treaglebeer, tran- 
quilly. 

‘Saint Gudule!” exclaimed Van den Berghe, 
raising his hands to heaven. 

The sound of cannon in the distance awakened 
echo after echo, like the rumbling of thunder. 

‘¢ Father,” called Michael, from his post, “a 
ship in sight!” 

Treaglebeer opened one of the dormer win- 
dows, and his keen eyes, piercing the curtain 
of rain, he perceived a vessel in the distance. 

**Quick, my boy!” he shouted, in an excited 
tone. ‘ To sea! to sea!” 

Michael rushed down the steps. 

‘You wished to see, Monsieur Van den 
Berghe; well, you shall see!” continued Trea- 
glebeer, hastily throwing on an oil-cloth jacket. 
‘‘Captain Vague-de-mer can battle with death. 
Look !” 

With three strides the father and son reached 
the shed. 

‘Give place!” said Treaglebeer, pushing 
aside the crowd of citizens, who had taken 
refuge from the storm under the roof. 

The father and son drew forth from a corner 
a canoe, wholly covered with tarred cloth, in 
which were pierced two holes, to allow the sail- 
ors to sit upright on the bench. 

In a few moments the light embarcation was 
bounding over the waves in the direction of the 
distressed ship. 

Seven men only were on board. The two 
deliverers soon reached them, and receiving the 
human cargo, they returned, cheered by cries 
of triumph and the benediction of the witnesses 
on shore. 

Three morths after, the name of Capt. Vague- 
de-mer had acquired an astonishing celebrity in 
the Isle of Walcheren. Treaglebeer and his son 
Michael had saved nearly thirty lives; among 
them pilots and fishermen of the neighborhood. 

Now, having fully established the social posi- 
tion of our friends, let us see what is passing 
within the tower. 

In the early part of June, we find the inmates 
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enjoying a little more liberty, and resting from 
the fatigues which they had endured during the 
equinox. 

Every morning Michael Treaglebeer took his 
gun and started in search of game, while Capt. 
Vague-de-mer took quiet comfort with his pipe, 
and the company of the neighboring towns- 
people, who now came often to chat with him. 

But Michael became sad and restless, and 
when sometimes he would seat himself by the 
window, to enjoy the evening breeze, he always 
chose the one which opened toward the land, 
and would remain sometimes for hours absorbed 
in thought. 

One day, when Treaglebeer came to summon 
him to dinner, Michael was struck with the sad- 
ness expressed in his face. 

After a long silence the father cast on his son 
a look of the most intense anxiety and pain. 

‘¢Michael,”’ said he, ‘‘ why will you leave me?” 

‘¢Leave you, my dear father!” exclaimed the 
young man; ‘‘I have never had such a thought, 
and I do not know what can have suggested it 
to your mind.” 

‘¢ Michael, you have never yet deceived me, 
I know; but you are young, and do not compre- 
hend the full consequences of your actions.” 

‘Explain yourself, father, for indeed 1 know 
not what you mean.” 

‘‘You are in love, Michael. You love the 
young girl whom you meet every day on your 
long walks.” 

‘Yes, father, it is true,” the young man an- 
swered with emotion; ‘*I love Miss Geraldine.” 

‘‘T did not know her name. Well, since you 
can love only a worthy person, and one incapable 
of deceiving you, this love affair must shortly 
end in marriage.” 

‘¢It will be the happiest day of my life, when 
you shall bless our union, my good father !” 

‘s Listen, Michael, and understand the full 
meaning of my words. I love and respect you 
too much to command ; I would speak to you 
asafriend. There is but one alternative ; either 
this love is serious, or it is mere trifling on both 
sides. In the first, and most probable case, you 
will marry this young girl, and leave me to enter 
upon a new life, far more sweet and less dan- 
gerous. Free and independent as you now are, 
you can, without wronging another, risk your 
life in the work we have undertaken; but, when 
married, I shall never consent to associate you 
in these dangerous expeditions. If the contrary 
be true, and this love is destined to have no in- 
fluence on the future of either, better crush it 
at once. Your poor mother was drowned before 
our eyes, reaching her arms to us, and imploring 
our aid, while we looked on her agony, power- 
less to save. Two brave men, regardless of their 
peril, attempted her rescue from this horrible 





death: the greedy waves swallowed a double 
rey. Since then our lives have been devoted 
to the work of repaying this debt. We have 
fought against storm and danger of every sort, 
and have succeeded in saving many lives. Re- 
member that we have consecrated our lives to 
this service in this dreary and isolated spot. 
Remember that in giving back children to their 
parents, husbands to their wives, snatching them 
from the clutches of death, we do what is pleas- 
ing to God, and render an acceptable service.” 

*¢ Do not reproach me, oh! my father, that my 
heart is less courageous than yours. I love this 
young girl: I love her so well, that, for her 
sake, I desire to renounce the noble mission 
which you have designed for me.” 

‘¢ Then,” said Treaglebeer, rising, ‘‘ introduce 
me to your future father-in-law. Without being 
rich, you have a sufficient sum to begin house- 
keeping; there shall be no obstacle in your way. 


| But, first, are you sure Miss Geraldine loves you? 
| That is a most important point.” 


Michael threw his arms around his father’s 
neck, and tenderly kissed his brow. 

‘¢Ah! you strangle me! Do you mean to kill 
me at once?” growled Treaglebeer. ‘ But, ho! 
you are not surely such a madman as to go off 
without your dinner ?” 

‘IT must go and tell her of your consent,” 
cried the excited youth, fairly bounding through 
the door. 

‘*Eat your dinner first.” 

‘*T shall sup with a better appetite.” 

‘*He will surely break a leg before he gets 
back, with these wild antics. SoI am left to 
dine alone like a bear. Well, what must be, 
must, and, by Saint Gudule, as the good burgo- 
master says, all one can do is make tlie best of 
it. After all, it will vary my monotonous life 
pleasantly. Presently I shall be dubbed grand- 
pa: a few years will pass, and Michael’s daugh- 
ter will blushingly avow her love for some young 
fellow—and he will make the sacrifice that now 
comes upon me. Ah, well!” 

‘*He will not come back for a couple of hours 
yet,” said Treaglebeer to himself, and taking his 
hat he directed his way toward the tavern. ‘I 
will meet him there, on his way back.” 

The father and son met at the tavern door. 
Michael was fairly beside himself with joy, and 
tripped along as lightly as if he had borrowed 
the shoes of Mercury for the occasion. Treagle- 
beer’s face was purple with rage, and from the 
peculiar sparkle of his little eyes, Michael at 
once perceived that something had occurred since 
their parting. 

‘* You are ignorant, it would seem,” said the 
elder Treaglebeer, crossing his arms and stop- 
ping short in his walk, ‘‘you are ignorant of 
what has taken place in the village?” 
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‘¢ You speak truth, father,” replied Michael, 
‘since I am not over curious in my neighbors’ 
affairs. I have heard nothing.” 

‘* It is well, however, to be curious about some 
things. But, since you do not know, I will in- 
form you. An adventurer, I know not who, or 
where from, jealous of our well-earned celebrity, 
has just established himself on our coast, as if 
to rival us. This person goes by the name of 
Flamme d’Enfer.” 

‘‘Flamme d’Enfer!” repeated Michael, turn- 
ing pale. 

‘Yes, Flamme d’Enfer, assumed no doubt to 
correspond with the name long ago bestowed on 
us by the country people. Well! this Flamme 
d’Enfer lives in the fire like a salamander, and 
has undertaken the mission of saving people’s 
lives, who are endangered by accidents of fire. 
Having exhibited himself from place to place, 
rescuing an old lady from the flames here, put- 
ting out a barn fire there, he has fallen like an 
aérolith upon this island, and for a month past 
not a shaving has taken fire, or a match-box ex- 
ploded, that he has not been at hand. The men 
at the tavern have told me all this.” 

‘‘Ah! ah! great bravery it is to run hereand 
there with a ladder and water-pot, to save a pet 
monkey, or put out a bundle of straw that has 
taken fire. Give me rather the sea! there is a 
worthy field of battle!” 

‘* You distress me, by speaking in such terms 
of @ man whom you do not know, father. Mr. 
Reynolds is a brave and excellent man, and his 
courage is established beyond a doubt.” 

‘“‘You know the fellow, then?” 

. Yes, I know him,’”’ Michael replied hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘‘Ah!” said Treaglebeer, suspiciously, ‘‘ you 
are interested in preserving his reputation, I 
see.” 

‘¢ Yes, so I would ever be, in recognizing real 
merit, eveninanadversary. You say yourself i 
have never deceived you: well, my father, [now 
assure you that Mr. Reynolds is worthy your re- 
spect and friendship. He already knows your 
worth, and appreciates you as you deserve.” 

‘¢It is just possible that this Mr. Reynolds is 
the father of Miss Geraldine! Eh?” questioned 
Treaglebeer, with an odd spariie in his eye. 

‘¢ Yes, father, Miss Geraldine is his daughter.” 

‘¢That is sad. You see, my dear son, do you 
not? that a marriage between the son of Capt. 
Vague-de-mer, and the daughter of Mr. Flamme 
d@’Enfer would be very ridiculous. Iam willing 


to render Mr. Reynolds all the respect he de- 
serves, but I do not wish to make myself ridicu- 
lous by any association with his name.” 
Nothing more was then said, and a fortnight 
passed without allusion to the matrimonial ques- 
tion. 


Michae! seemed resigned to his fate, but 








Treaglebeer could see deeper than the feigned 
calmness, and he read in his son’s hollow eyes, 
and the fever-hue of his cheeks, the intensity 
of his grief. 

One morning he entered Michael’s chamber. 

‘*T have been thinking,” said he, seating him- 
self at the bed-side, ‘‘ there is a way perhaps of 
arranging this affair satisfactorily. I will give 
our neighbors to understand that 1 no longer am 
willing to bear the surname they have given me, 
and that I will knock down the first man who 
addresses me as Capt. Vague-de-mer.” 

‘¢ That is a very good resolution, father.”’ 

‘* Further, I went to see Mr. Reynolds yester- 
day, and made an arrangement to meet him this 
morning and talk over the matter.” 

‘*T will accompany you; shall 1?” 

‘Not to-day; yonder I see some small red- 
dish clouds that alarm me; do you remain and 
take your turn at watching. I will take the 
green boat and go by water; it will take less 
time than to go by land.” 

‘‘Take care; the green boat needs repairing.” 

‘‘That matters not for the short voyage I 
shall make. There. Good-bye. Do not lose 
courage !”’ 

Treaglebeer was not deceived in his predic- 
tions: an hour after his departure, the rain 
poured in torrents and the waves dashed against 
the beach with fury. 

Six long hours passed away, and yet Michael 
saw no sign of the returning boat; he was about 
to set out in search of his father, when Geral- 
dine entered, running breathlessly. 

‘*Quick! quick! Mr. Michael, your father 
needs you,” she said, placing her hand on her 
heart to still its beating. 

‘‘ Heavens! what has happened ?” 

‘‘Only a few steps from our house, Mr. Trea-. 
glebeer’s boat upset. Happily, my father was 
at hand, and succeeded in saving him. Poor 
Mr. Treaglebeer had both feet entangled in a 
rope, and could not free himself to swim.” 

‘*Ah, misfortune!” cried Michael. 

‘¢Do not be alarmed, he is doing well now.” 

‘‘It was your father who saved his life?” 

‘¢ Here come the pilots who were witnesses of 
the scene.” 

‘*Ah, dearest Geraldine!” sighed Michael, 
hopelessly, ‘‘here again is a hindrance to our 
union. My father had begun to reconcile him- 
self to his adversary’s exploits, but he will never 
forgive him for taking a portion of his own 
glory.” 

‘‘] fear you are right,” murmured Geraldine, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

‘« How long will my father be obliged to re- 
main at your house?” 

‘‘He has promised to pass the night there.” 

Michael fell into deep study for a few minutes, 
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‘“‘T have it now!” said he. ‘Take courage, ’ 
Geraldine, and if your father will help us, all 
will go well.” 

‘¢What plan have you devised ?” 

‘¢T will tell you on the way.” 

Father Reynolds having assured the lovers of 
his approval of the plan they had perfected, 
during their walk home, nothing remained but 
to execute it in the most adroit manner possible. 

‘¢ Your scheme is not a little dangerous, and I 
fear that Treaglebeer will not be the dupe of 
your trick,” said Flamme d’Enfer, taking the 
two young people apart. I see but one way in 
which you may be certain of success: I have a 
steady head, and I will drink with Mr. Treagle- 
beer, until the wine confuses his brain, and he 
will not remember to-morrow any thing that 
may take place to-night.” 

Fortunately for the young people, Treagle- 
beer’s ill-humor speedily gave place to drunken 
merriment. 

‘You need rest, my dear Mr. Treaglebeer,”’ 
said Reynolds; ‘‘your room is ready; do not 
feel obliged to remain with us. Michael and I 
will have a game of cards while you sleep.” 

‘¢ Since you give me permission, I will do so 
without apology,” said the poor manina tremu- 
lous voice. ‘*Good-night to you all.” 

‘*Well!” said Michael, after half an hour’s 
silence. 

‘He snores heavily,” said Reynolds, entering 
Treaglebeer’s chamber noiselessly. ‘*We can 
arrange it all at once.” 

Geraldine lit a lantern and entered the next 
room, which was used as a laundry. 

The two men seated themselves at the table 
and began a game of cards. 

‘“¢Are you ready?” said Geraldine, putting 





her head in at the door. 


‘* Yes,” said Reynolds, leaning back in his 
chair, his eyes half closed. 

‘¢ Be quick!” said Michael, in his turn stretch- 
ing himself upon the floor. 

A ruddy light gleamed at the lower end of the 
hall, and a crackling sound proceeded from the 
laundry. 

‘* Help! help! fire!” cried Geraldine, leaping 
over the stairs. ‘‘Save my father, my good Mr. 
Treaglebeer, save him !” 

With two leaps Treaglebeer bounded into the 
hall, seized Reynolds and Michael, and bore 
them from the dangerous spot, half suffocated 
with smoke. 

‘‘My dear Treaglebeer! my preserver! I owe 
my life to you,” said Reynolds, after they had 
thrown a reasonable number of buckets of water 
upon the blazing straw and barrels in the laundry. 

‘*Without you, my father, we would have 
been suffocated by this infernal smoke.” 

At this moment a score of villagers burst into 
the room. 

‘¢ What has happened?” eagerly inquired our 
old friend the burgomaster, finding his way 
through the crowd. 

‘¢Tt is over now, sir, but,. had it not been for 
this brave Mr. Treaglebeer, we would have been 
burned alive, Michael, my daughter and myself.” 

‘“‘Long live Mr. Treaglebcer! long live our 
brave captain, Vague-de-mer!” shouted the 
crowd. 

‘¢ My friends, I am confused,” stammered the 
hero of the night, blushing, ‘‘but I assure you—”’ 

‘‘Long live Mr. Treaglebeer,” shouted the 
excited assembly, again. 

The next day the bells of Middlebourgh rung 
merrily for the marriage of Mr. Michael Treagle- 
beer with the lovely Miss Geraldine Reynolds. 





WAR-SONG OF THE HURON. 
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Wuen over dark Huron the shrill whoop of war 
Once broke like the trumpet of death from afar, 
We heard the bold summons with scorn, till at length 
We rushed from the hills in the pride of our strength. 


Like the swoop of the eagle who darts on his prey, 
Like the wild wolf who scatters the deer in dismay, 
Like the Spirit of Storms when he rolls on his car, 
Was the Huron’s attack when he rushed to the war. 


But now we are broken—the plain and the shore 
Resound with the echo of battle no more; 

For the stranger hath come from the East in his wrath, 
And the forests have melted like snow in his path. 


Though our fame has departed, our forests are felled, 
The pride of our nation shall never be quelled; 





Tho’ our warriors have sunk to the sleep of the grave, 
They fought and rejoiced in the death of the brave. 


But when Areouski our bosoms inspires 

Once more with the fame and the deeds of our sires, 
The sound of our war-whoop shall ring o’er the plain, 
And the fame of the Huron shall triumph again. 


Then o’er the dark waters our tocsin of war 

Shall break like the trumpet of death from afar, 
Like a cloud hovering over, we’ll frown till at length 
We'll rush from the hills in the pride of our strength. 


Like the swoop of the eagle who darts on his prey, 
Like the wild wolf who scatters the deer in dismay, 
Like the Spirit of Storms when he rolls on his car, 
Shall be our attack when we rush to the war. 














EDITH TREVOR. 


BY A DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


(Continued from page 431.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

**So here I am in Paris!” said Edith Trevor, 
as the carriage rolled under the porte cochére of 
the Hotel de Pouillac, ‘‘ another page in my life; 
but whether of red or black letter, who can tell.” 
Her soliloquy was interrupted by a crowd of ser- 
vants who approached to recvive her with due 
honor; the back ground of the picture being 
occupied by the lady of the mansion Aglie, 
Countess de Pouillac, and her alter ego, (this is 
as good a word as any other, and perhaps better, 
if we consult proprieties,) Alcide de St. Trou. 
Madame welcomed her guest with an immense 
amount of effusion, which Edith received coldly 
enough; and declining all offers of presentation 
to an expectant crowd in the salon, expressed 
a wish to be conducted to her apartments. 
Thither she was led by her hostess, and found a 
charming suite had been prepared for her; con- 
sisting of a room for reception; a bed chamber, 
as little like one as possible, but containing all 
needful appliances; and a boudoir, a very gem 
of beauty and artistic taste. She condescended 
to be pleased; there was a fragrant homage in 
the desire to meet her wishes that touched as 
with a grateful odor the highly sensitive olfac- 
tories. On a small table was an exquisite tea 
service of tiny Sevres, fit for the rose leaf lips of 
Titania, had she been so minded, to which mad- 
ame pointed, saying, ‘‘ I know all English ladies 
drink tea in the afternoon, and I wish you shall 
not lose one enjoyment, because of your visit to 
me—lI have given a special order for your tea.” 
Incense the second, to which Edith replied, 
gracefully, and the Parisienne departed. Ar- 
rived in her own sanctuary, Angliie held counsel 
with St. Trou touching her visitor. 

‘She is very beautiful,” he remarked, ‘very 
beautiful, but as haughty looking as Diana in 
the Louvre.” 

‘¢ Ah!”’ said the countess, apologetically, ‘all 
the English are the same; it is their cli- 
mate which causes it. Mon diew—what will you 
have? My father, who spent two miserable 
months in London, told me that for the whole 
time he never saw the sun! Their fogs affect 
their intellects in some way—so he said; but, 
Alcide, mon ami! hast thou noticed her toilette? 
An angel would be frightful with such a bonnet. 
I must take her at once to Madame Victorine.” 
“If you take my advice, you will not alter her 





dress. These Anglaises know best what suits 
themselves; it is as absurd to see an English- 
woman dressed like a Parisienne, as for Queen 
Pomare to be en habit de Cour.” 

‘** As you decide, it shall be so.” 

How far grateful for this polite attention Edith 
would have been, had she known it, I cannot tell 
you, 

Madame de Pouillac gave her a catalogue 
raisonnée of the stars in the firmament of Paris; 
some of them ‘‘ first magnitudes,”’ others only of 
an Arago, or recent elevation; but all, without 
any exception, to pale their lustre before her 
brilliancy. 

‘*A countryman of yours has heen the idol 
last year; Milord Elmpark, do you know him? 
No, well; you will be likely to meet him, and 
beforehand, I must tell you be has a terrible 
reputation.” 

‘‘Thank you, it is of no consequence to me.” 

**Oh, yes, itis; let meexplain. You are very 
beautiful, and he will be sure to be épris.” 

Edith curled her lip. 

‘‘And you had better know what people say 
of all those whom he admired. Madame de 
Vergy has gone into retreat; the Duchess de 
Beile Isle is openly spoken of, and a hundred 
others, merely because he has admired them. 
Certainly, Amelie de Belle Isle went with him to 
Biarritz, or Vichy, I forget which, but she might 
have gone with any one else, and no remark 
would have been made; but his reputation is so 
bad.” 

‘‘Bad amongst Parisians? then it must be 
bad.” 

Aglie never made an epigram or mot in her 
life, and only looked puzzled, and continued, 

‘‘It is about two years since he came here, 
making quite a sensation, though we had an 
Indian prince, and two or three other celebrities 
at the same time. He did the most unheard of 
things, went everywhere, knew every one, won 
all the cups at the Champs de Mars—which he 
sent—so they say—to Mdlle. Adele, at the Am- 
bigu; but his manners are so charming, and, 
above all, his eyes! Never have I seen such in 
my life; they look you through, and know your 
thoughts! It is no use to tell him what is not 
true, for he knows it all the time. He is better 


acquainted with ladies as they really are, than 
any one I ever met; I once told him so, and he 
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replied, ‘Don’t you know I am a Pythagorean? 
Well, once I was a woman, and [ still retain a 
perfect consciousness of my little coquetteries, 
etc., which helps me since I have been unsexed.’ 
What do you think, Edith?” 

‘¢That he is a well-bred roué, nothing more.” 

‘¢But no one sees a shadow of the rouwé about 
him. It is true, that your ‘Times’ newspaper 
is now giving long articles respecting him, be- 
cause, they say, he has taken from her home 
some English girl. But, mon dieu, if it be so, he 
will only be the more adored.” 

Edith’s entrée into the Parisian world was a 
perfect success; her icyness giving only the 
**caviare flavor” to her beauty, which made her 
unapproachable, and consequently irresistible. 
But it did not please Madame de Pouillac, and, 
therefore, after a series of useless interjectives, 
which for three or four months she uttered with- 
out ceasing, she finally consulted St. Trou. 

‘Let her alone, Agliie,” said the wise coun- 
sellor, ‘‘if she had all the ¢racasseries of Madame 
de Belle Isle, and was as finished a coquette as 
Princess M., she woull cease to be charming. 
This coldness is her réle, let her play it out. 
Apropos, Eimpark is here.” 

‘*Where ?” 

‘¢Rue du Cirque, where he was before.” 

‘Ts that English girl with him?” 

‘‘T do not think so. It is six months since 
they left England, and you may be sure Elmpark 
cannot be constant for that time. You had bet- 
ter tell Mdlle. Trevore what his reputation is, 
that she may be forewarned, for, without doubt, 
her beauty will attract him.” 

‘‘T have already told her, and I do not think 
there is any danger, as these English always hate 
each other.” 

‘* So be it.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Elmpark, amongst his friends, 
was hearing loud praises of the English beauty, 
mingled with regrets at her coldness. 

‘¢ Peste!”” exclaimed Fougéres, the editor of 
I’ Empire, ‘‘two hours did I spend, on Thursday, 
at the Embassy, trying to win a thousand francs, 
which would have consoled me for our defeat in 
the Chambre, but without success.” 

‘A wager?” 

‘“‘This is how it was,” replied Tolbecque, 
laughing, ‘‘Fougéres thinks he is irresistible, 
and wagered that in thirty minutes he would 
draw asmile from Mdlle. de Trevore; but I knew 
better, and besides I did not want to win his 
money; but the animal is obstinate, and en- 
treated me; so I consented, only lengthening the 
time, for I knew that in thirty minutes she would 
not be conscious of his presence. Thus I ama 
capitalist to the amount of one thousand francs.” 

**Is she so very beautiful, this Miss Trevor, 
that she dares to play the queen in Paris.” 





‘““H—m,” said Fougéres, doubtfully; “I 
never thought her so divine. I am not caught 
so easily as Tolbecque, then—”’ 

‘“*Ah! bah, Fougéres, that is because of your 
wager! Do not mind him, Elmpark, listen to 
me. She has the most beautiful face, and most 
perfect figure Z have ever seen.” 

** Madame de Belle Isle?” 

‘** Not to be compared with her; the duchess has 
much that is superfluous, but you could not pare 
the slightest particle from Miss Trevor. You 
shall judge for yourself; and, perhaps, too, you 
can thaw the icicle.” 

‘© 7? when Fougeres failed? that is good!” 

‘*Chut! I never tried, do what you can; I 
wish you success.” 

On the following evening, Edith, Madame de 
Pouillac, and St. Trou found themselves’ in the 
ball-room of the English embassy. Leaning on 
the arm of Count Beckendorf, one of her most 
devoted satelites, Edith walked through the 
crowd, with more of pensiveness than pride in 
her countenance, and replying to the Russian’s 
compliments—inflated as they were—with only 
a tinge of sarcasm. The cause of this soften- 
ing was a package of English letters containing 
one from Mrs. Leigh, which, for the time, ban- 
ished triumphs and unworthy feelings from her 
heart, and led her back to her quiet home and 
gentle aunt. 

Beckendorf attributed it to his own manifold 
fascinations; and being minded to follow up his 
victory, drew his companion’s attention to the 
group of dancers ; she suffered him to lead her, 
and in a moment they were revolving to the de- 
licious music of one of Labitsky’s walizes. 

A figure was leaning against one of the pil- 
lars, looking, with folded arms, on the mazy 
scene before him. As Edith floated past, she 
caught for one moment—for a second—a glance 
from a pair of eyes that seemed to hold her’s 
by some strange influence. The face was pale, 
not remarkable in any way, except for the eyes, 
in which centered a volume, or an eternity of 
contending expressions; they might have been 
dark-blue, or gray, or black, these eyes; the 
color was forgotten or unnoticed; all you could 
tell was the power that they possessed of com- 
pelling your gaze for as long as the owner 
pleased, a power under which the physical act 
of merely dropping an eye-lid became painful. 
Very much Miss Trevor wished to inquire who 
this stranger was, but rather than show such 
observance, suffered her curiosity to go un- 
gratified. 

Later, during the evening, as she sat in an 
ante-room waiting for Madame de Pouillac, she 
heard voices in conversation, the speakers being 
concealed by a curtain; ‘If they cared for 
being overheard they would not speak so loudly, 
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and so I shall not move,” she said, quietly en- 
sconcing herself on a sofa, meanwhile the con- 
versation went on. 

**Are you really so dlasé that you no longer 
care to dance ?” 

‘*To a certain extent. Ido sometimes dance, 
but never for the mere sake of performing cer- 
tain figures in a ball-room.” 

“If not that, for what else?” 

‘Do yeu want a true answer ?” 

“‘Of course, Elmpark, how can you be so ab- 
surd? When I ask I expect a true reply.” 

‘“*Very well, here it is. I never dance with 
an old woman, or a thin meagre creature like 
Madame de Gous, who is absolutely décharnée ; 
but when I see a fresh brilliant diva—like your- 
self, for instance—I always waltz with her if I 
can, becatse it is pleasant to me to take her 
hand in mine, to encircle her waist with my 
arm.”’ 

‘But yet you did not dance with me to-night!” 

*«T intended it, though, but you know rien nési 
certain que Vimprévu.” 

‘¢Have you been presented to Miss Trevor?” 

‘““No; tell me about her; I have heard what 
men say, but I want the ladies’ opinion as well.’ 

‘“‘Mon dieu, what an idea! As if one woman 
ever knew any thing about another! Her 
toilettes are very bad, but that is not her fault, 
poor thing.” 

‘* See now what a dlanc bee l am! I thought 
it was a rule that ladies held private courts of 
justice over each others points and pronounced 
a verdict. So you cannot tell if she would do 
to waltz with, supposing I took the trouble to 
ask her ?” 

What the reply was Edith did not hear, as 
the first mention of her name caused her to rise 
quickly with the intention of leaving the room, 
but a bracelet unclasped, and rolling on the 
floor, had to be recovered, and ere this was ac- 
complished she had heard enough to scatter all 
her quiet thoughts. When, five minutes after- 
ward, Viscount Elmpark was presented to her by 
St. Trou, she bowed her head with as much 
imperial dignity as though the throne at the 
Tuileries belonged to her, and that be was 
merely some servitor of royalty whose presence 
it was a condescension to notice. But her 
beauty and her scorn were both wasted on him, 
as he only bowed a commonplace greeting, and 
turned to offer his arm to Madame de Pouillac. 

‘¢ We shall be at. home to-morrow,” said Agliie, 
graciously, as he assisted her into the carriage ; 
shall we have the pleasure of seeing you ?”’ 

‘¢To-morrow I have an engagement, but I 
hope to have the honor of presenting myself to 
you on an early day.” 
litely, and in a moment was gone. 

‘¢ Well, Edith, have I not told you the truth? 


/ 


He raised his hat po-: 





Is he not fascinating! Mon dieu! and his eyes! 
Can’st thou tell of what color they are?” 

Edith’s brow grew dark as she replied: 

‘**No! Ido not look at gentlemen’s eyes, and 
if I did, Lord Elmpark’s are not those I should 
choose.” 

‘*You do not like him? But I do not wonder, 
for he was very cold to you, though en paren- 
thése that was your fault, for you looked like 
Grisi in Norma, when Alcide presented him. 
Mais console toi; he will be devoted as the others 
are before long—do not disturb yourself about 
him.” 

Madame was peacefully smoothing the mine- 
var of her opera cloak, and did not see her 
companion’s lightning glance of indignation ; 
she was speechless with rage that anybody—even 
the foolish Aglie—should for one moment ima- 
gine that she, Edith Trevor, could waste a 
thought on this man. ‘‘He should see—Aglae 
should see—everybody should see—ihat there 
was, at least, one who would not bow to the 
Juggernaut. How dared he speak of her, as 
he had done to Madame de Belle Isle. But she 
would be revenged; she would bring him to her 
feet, and thence coolly dismiss him. That he 
should discuss her perfections as though she be- 
longed to the Quartier Breda, and then demand if 
she were worth waltzing with—supposing he 
troubled himself to ask her.” 

Her pride never was so dealt with as on that 
evening, the only balm being the consciousness 
of her power, which she fully resolved on exert- 
ing for the subjugation of the offender. It was 
easier said than done! 

Days passed over, and yet he did not present 
himself at the Hotel de Pouillac, and at length 
when he did, it appeared to be exclusively for 
the pleasure of madame’s society, as he scarcely 
addressed himself to Edith. He was coldly po- 
lite as any well-bred man might be; but never 
ventured beyond the merest common places in 
conversation with her; though to the general 
circle he was sarcastic, witty, and excessively 
entertaining. 

This was an enigma, and one by no means 
agreeable in its solution. Was it that her charms 
were valueless to him, or perchance that he did 
not find her charming? An acknowledged ad- 
mirer of beauty, yet passing her throne with 
scarcely a bow; an adorer of Corinnes, and only 
favoring her with such topics as the weather, or 
last ball, while he descanted on every thing from 
the Bagvat Gheeta to Béranger, with Madame de 
Belle Isle, who could only listen and be silent. 
But though he was so indifferent to her, she 
could not return the same; for the charm of 
his conversation, his matchless and glowing de- 
scriptions, and the delicate satire which played 
like a lambent fire through all, possessed a fas- 
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cination which compelled her to listen, in spite 


He had still another arrow in the quiver. 

One evening Edith was besieged by half a 
dozen young men, to whose entreaties, for ‘‘some 
of her delightful music,’ she listened with a 
curled lip of decidedly negative import. 

««Do you not play, Miss Trevor?” asked Lord 
Elmpark, joining the group. 

‘* Oh, yes, I play; everybody plays now.” 

‘¢ Will you not comply with the general re- 
quest ?” 

“‘T have already refused.” 

‘Pardon me; pray, consider my request un- 
made.” As he quietly withdrew, Madame de 
Pouillac came up to her chére Edith with a 
heart-rending supplication, assuring her that 
every soul in the room would suffer desolation 
unless she played. Thus advised, she rose and 
after a series of brilliant modulations, softened 
the melody into the likeness of summer rain | 
falling on broad leaves. She followed this for 
some time, her audience listening in rapt silence, 
and then floated from the keys one of the in- 
spirations of him who was poet painter and 
musician—for are not his compositions living 
pictures and the highest poems—the lost Men- 
delssohn. 

As the entrancing sounds swept through the 
air, Elmpark left his seat, and walked into the 
adjoining boudoir. Edith watched him for one 
second, and changing to the lively Tarentella, 
performed a miracle of execution and left the 
piano. Loud applause followed, of which she 
appeared totally unmindful. 

‘* After such acclamation, I must show my ap- 


preciation by being silent,” observed Lord Elm- 


park, as he sat by her. 
‘*T love music,” she said, carelessly, ‘‘ and so 
it is no favor, for I play to please myself as much 





as any one else.” 





“That may be; and though our applause is 
very worthless, still the pleasure you give is 
none the less. Do you sing?” 

‘*Not much, and only for my own amuse- 
ment.”’ 

‘“‘T understand. Ishall not risk a refusal. I 
rarely make a request unless sure of success.” 

Again Edith’s lip betrayed her feelings, but 
the conversation was interrupted by St. Trou, 
who came up, exclaiming, 

‘‘Everybody has been adding their share to 
the salad except yourself, Elmpark. Suppose 
you let us have one of your songs; should you 
not wish it, Miss Trevor ?” 

Edith would have been glad if the usage of 
polite life would tolerate a decided ‘‘no;” but 
that not being possible she bowed an assent, un- 
gracious enough, certainly, but to which the 
gentleman replied by walking to the piano. 

Then, to the poor accompaniment which he 
was able to make, he sung, with a most delicious 
voice, an Italian melody ; one of those intensely 
passionate ballads that are born of flashing eyes, 
and scarlet lips in the wild South. The thrill 
and fervor in his tones brought a tear to Edith’s 
lid—her Spanish blood rose when music awoke! 
not the less because of his pale face and strangely 
gleaming eyes, who seemed to address her, 
though the voice filled the room, and the eyes 
shot their light into the Beyond. 

The tear gemmed the dark fringe foramoment, 
and then rolled silently to her bosom, where 
shone other diamonds amongst which it was lost, 
unnoticed by any save the singer, who struck 
into a German waltz to which he gaily sung: 

O, Seligkeit! 0, Himmelslust! 
80 darf ich mein Dich nennen. 


Ich halte Dich an meiner Brust 
Und nichts mebr soll uns trennen! 


Then with the briefest ‘‘ adieux’”’ to the ladies 
left the room. [ To be continued, 
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THE FIRST FLOWER. 





BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 





An! I have found thee, wild wood pet, 
Lifting to mine thine eye; 
In soft, yet earnest beauty dressed— 
Warmed by the spring’s first sigh. 
Again I feel that bounding thrill, 
Which seized my childish soul ; 
When long ago I met thy gaze 
Upon the warm south knoll. 


Yet thy sweet fragrance, gentle flower, 
Seems sad, though sweet to me; 

A thousand mem’ries thronging come, 
Awakened all by thee! 





How many cares—how many joys 
Have come and gone, since thou 

And I first met, long years ago, 
Upon the hillside brow. 


I will not pluck thee, sweetest gem ! 
For in this sunny spot 

The spring will gentler care for thee, 
And storms can harm thee not. 

While if my selfish hand should take 
Thee from thy sunny bower, 

Thou’dst wither like a false friend’s love, 
And linger but an hour. 














ABUSED HOSPITALITY. 


BY H. FROST. 





Tat English hospitality and good-nature are 
often abused few will deny, though, perhaps, the 
majority of individuals imposed on seldom de- 
tect the abusers. A remarkable case of the kind 
arose out of a laughable sporting adventure, in 
which some of the parties concerned were per- 
sonally known to us; our readers may, there- 
fore, rely on the truth of our narrative. 

Two cockney sportsmen, who had attained 
considerable notoriety at Hornsey Wood, and 
other localities where shooting matches are held; 
and who were, to all intents and purposes, two 
of the best shots of the day, had often heard of 
the excellent snipe shooting on extensive marshes 
in Essex, part of the domain of a venerable, but 
infirm, English gentleman; and, notwithstand- 
ing that the good old squire was quite a stranger 
to these adventurers, they made up their minds 
one fine November morning to pay him a visit, 
and beg a day’s snipe shooting. Impudence 
must certainly have been the ascendant trait in 
the character of both; though each deserved a 
fair share of credit for boldness and perseverance 
in venturing fifty miles upon so uncertain a 
sporting errand. The anticipation of sport, 
however, cheered them on; and many and witty 
were the jokes which fell from their lips on the 
subject of their hazardous adventure, as they 
journeyed into Essex, outside the stage-coach. 
Arrived in the evening at a small town, some 
ten miles distant from their destination, they 
immediately inquired for and secured a convey- 
ance by which to drive over early next morning, 
and introduce themselves to the squire; and 
after seeing to the feeding and safety of a valu- 
able retriever they brought with them, the two 
sportsmen made themselves as comfortable as 
the inn would allow, and retired to early repose. 

By six o’clock next morning they were stir- 
ring; and having partaken of a light breakfast, 
with coffee, were fairly on the road by seven 
o’clock. 

‘‘Glorious morning, this!” said one to the 
other. 

‘¢ By Jove, it is!” was the reply; ‘‘a little 
frost, a little mist, and the morning after a bright 
moonlight night!” 

‘‘I can’t help thinking but we may be going 
on a wild-goose chase,” said one. 

*¢ There is no doubt of that, my friend,” said 
the other; ‘‘but we must make use of the most 
persuasive arguments possible, if we find the old 
buffer grumpy.” 

‘‘ Just so. But they say he is eccentric; and 
if so, I amin hopes we can manage him. Well, 





now about names? We must each have some 
fine name ready, just to give the old boy a 
mouthful on our first introduction.” 

‘‘As a matter of course,” said the other. 
‘‘He will never be a whit the wiser, nor an 
ounce the smaller, whether we introduce our- 
selves as army swells or mercantile muffs. I’m 
Captain Fitzhardinge. Who are you, you grin- 
ning rascal ?” 

‘*Oh, I’m Major McDougal, of course,” said 
the other, laughing loudly. 

‘* That will do; you can’t improve upon that. 
With your Scotch accent and military air, the 
name and title suit you exactly.” 

Having so far completed their arrangements, 
the two sportsmen drove cheerily on, entered the 
park gates leading to the hall, and drew up 
boldly at the door of the mansion, and inquired 
for the squire. 

‘*Yes, sir; he is just going to breakfast,” said 
the footman. 

‘‘Just going to breakfast?” said the major. 
‘‘ Hah—well—tell him Major McDougal and 
Captain Fitzhardinge have called to ask him to 
give them a day’s snipe shooting.” 

The servant immediately delivered the mes- 
sage, and returned witha request from his master 
that they would walk in and take breakfast with 
him. The two military sportsmen were then 
ushered into the presence of the squire, who re- 
ceived them with the kindest respect. He was 
seated in a large easy chair, and apologized to 
his guests for not rising, stating he was suffering 
from gout, which prevented his moving about so 
easily as formerly. 

The courteous manners of the town sportsmen 
soon won upon their hospitable host; and the 
three chatted together as familiarly as if they 
had been old acquaintances. 

‘¢And pray, captain, are you related to the 
Earl Fitzhardinge?” inquired the squire. 

‘¢Distantly,” said the captain: ‘‘same blood, 
same blood.” 

‘*A fine old sportsman, the earl,” said the 
squire. 

‘« He is indeed,” replied the captain, ‘‘a noble 
fellow.” 

The next remark made by the squire very 
nearly floored the captain; and but for the 
prompt and cool assistance of the major, the 
embarrassment of the captain would have be- 
trayed him. On the old gentlemen inquiring 
what regiment he belonged to, the captain 
paused, looked at his friend, as if to ask what 
he should say; when the major, perceiving at a 
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glance the perplexity of the captain, said, turn- 
ing to the squire: 

“The fifty-fourth.” 

And then, immediately turning to the captain, 
said: 

‘¢You did not understand Mr. , did you? 
He asked to what regiment you belonged.” 

‘*Oh! I beg pardon—no.” Then addressing 
the squire—‘‘I did not understand you, sir. 
Yes, the 54th, of course.” 

The major took care to turn the current of 
conversation as much as possible upon sporting 
events, by which means he probably avoided 
many disagreeable questions; and thus a plea- 
sant half-hour was spent with the squire over 
his break fast-table. 

‘‘Well, now,” said the squire, ‘‘ I know sports- 
men are always anxious to be at their fun as 
early in the day as possible, therefore I will not 
detain you. Go over any of my marshes you 
please, and I will either send a man with you or 
not, just as you like.” 

The sportsmen assured their host they would 
rather go by themselves; and as snipes were not 
heavy game to carry, they thought they might 
easily dispense with assistance. 

‘‘ Very well,’ said the squire, ‘‘I like people 
to do as they wish when they come to see me. 
I have, then, but two requests to make of you 
before you leave the room.” 

‘Oh! certainly!’ said the major; “pray, 
name them.” 

‘¢ One is that you will do as all others do who 
shoot over my estate—bring me all the game 
you kill.” 

‘* Nothing unreasonable in that, sir, nor un- 
usual,” said the major. ‘‘ All that we care for is 
thesport. Andpray whatis your otherrequest?” 

‘*That you will both dine with me to-day, as 
soon as you have finished your sport: say at six 
o’clock,”’ 

‘¢You are very hospitable, sir. ! assure you 
I shall feel great pleasure in so doing,” said the 
major. 

‘¢ And I also,” said the captain. 

‘“‘Then I shall be glad tosee you. And now 
I will not detain you another minute, but wish 
you a good morning, and plenty of sport.” 

‘*What a covetous old gentleman to request 
us to bring him all the game we kill!” said the 
captain, as they bent their steps toward the 
marshes. 

‘*Itis quite usual, you know,” said the major; 
‘though I do not relish falling in with that re- 
quest. He ought to consider the number of 
miles we have come for this anticipated sport.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is merely a whim of the old man’s, 
just to show off his generosity by giving us most 
of it back again, and merely reserving a few for 
himself.” 








” 


«It may be so,” replied the major; ‘but I 
do not intend to run the risk of it.” 

The two sportsmen were soon in their glory, 
firing right and left, and bringing down their 
game with unerring precision. They had chosen 
a most favorable day; and the moor appeared 
to abound in snipes; so that by two o’clock in 
the afternoon they halted at the extreme end of 
their beat, with pockets well filled, and held a 
conference as to what would be the best course 
to pursue with regard to secreting the bulk of 
their game. 

‘‘Yonder is a deserted-looking barn; surely 
we might safely hide our birds there; and it is 
near the high road on which we shall be passing 
at night. What say you, captain—shall we go 
and look at the premises ?” 

‘¢ Aye, Major McDougal; it may be worth our 
while,” replied the captain. 

They found the barn apparently a very de- 
serted building, with nothing but a little loose 
straw in the bay; and having gained access to 
the interior by pulling off their laden jackets, 
and dragging them after them through an aper- 
ture in the weather boarding, carefully counted 
the contents of their pockets, and laid them in a 
corner of the barn, covering them lightly with 
loose straw. 

‘‘ Eighteen couple to me,” said the captain. 

‘¢ And nineteen and a half to me,” added the 
major; ‘‘that’s seventy-five head—a devilish 
pretty bag!” 

‘«*Tis, indeed. We ought to be very well sat- 
isfied with our day’s sport.” 

‘¢So we are thus far, I believe. But now to 
shoot for the squire. How much ammunition 
have you left?” 

‘« Enough for about twenty shots,” replied the 
captain. 

‘¢ That will do,” said the major; ‘‘and I have 
about the same. So now to use it.” 

The two sportsmen then quietly left the barn, 
and re-commenced their sport on the ‘marshes. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, they saw 
some one coming toward them, whom they after- 
wards found was the squire’s gamekeeper, and 
who inquired if they had met with good sport. 

‘‘Pretty fair,” replied the major; ‘but we 
have only just got into the knack of killing. We 
have shot away the greater part of our ammuni- 
tion to no purpose.” 

‘¢ You can kill them now, and no mistake, gen- 
tlemen,’’ said the keeper, as four snipes rose 
from a bog, and fell dead to the four barrels of 
the two sportsmen. ‘‘ That’s as pretty shooting 
as ever I saw in my life, and I have seen some 
first-rate shots walk these marshes before to- 
day.” 

‘¢T suppose you have,” said the major; ‘‘ but 
what do you call first-rate shots at snipes?” 
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‘*Why, sir, I calls a gentleman a first-rate 
shot when he can kill nine out of twelve.” 

The keeper continued with the sportsmen 
during the remainder of the afternoon; and to 
his astonishment, neither gentlemen missed a 
single shot the whole time. Each had shot eight 
couple since leaving the barn; and it being then 
nearly five o’clock, and their ammunition ex- 
hausted, they made the best of their way to the 
hall; on arriving at which, a large maund was 
brought them, in which to deposit the contents 
of their pockets. This done, they were shown 
into dressing-rooms, and soon after made their 
appearance before the squire, who told them he 
hoped they had met with good sport; and he 
further hoped they had found their appetites on 
the marshes, which the sportsmen assured him 
they had. 

The squire then entertained his guests with a 
sumptuous dinner, and abundance of choice 
wines, so that they had good cause to thank him for 
his generous hospitality. At eleven o’clock they 
ordered their horse, and bade the squire a good 
night, with warm expressions of gratitude for 
his kindnesstoward them. The squire requested 
they would take what snipes they wished from 
the maund; but they positively refused a single 
head, saying they came to shoot for sport and 
practice only, and cared nothing for the game it- 
self. Had the squire been able to walk, he would 
probably have insisted on putting some of the 
birds into their chaise; but as he could not leave 
his room, the sportsmen had it their own way, 
and drove off without a bird. It was bright 
moonlight, so that they experienced no difficulty 
in finding their way back to the country inn; 
but stopped at the barn to take up the hidden 
treasure—the seventy-five snipes deposited there 
a few hours previously. The major remained in 
the chaise whilst his companion proceeded across 
a field to the barn. The first thing which at- 
tracted the captain’s attention on entering the 
old building, was the leg of a snipe; and close 
by lay a wing, and further on a head and neck ; 
and on looking further, several joints and por- 
tions of snipes and feathers appeared to be 
strewn about the barn floor. On going to the 
corner where they had hidden their game, the 
captain cautiously lifted the straw, when, to his 
disappointment and surprise, not a bird was 
there. The mangled remains, which were strewn 
about the barn in all directions, at once con- 
vinced the captain of thefact. The barnswarmed 
with rats, which had, no doubt, been feasting on 
the seldom-tasted, but much relished flesh of the 
English snipe. 

Ou returning with the sad tale to his friend, 
the major, that gentleman could not be con- 
vinced of the truth of the captain’s statement 
until he had gone with a lighted gig-lamp to the 








barn, and beheld the scene with his own eyes; 
when, so impudent had these vermin become, 
that he actually saw one of the rats vainly 
struggling to draw three-fourths of the gnawed 
carcass of a snipe into one of the holes with 
which the barn abounded. 

‘‘T could not have believed it possible for the 
rats to have demolished seventy-five snipes in so 
few hours,’’ said the major. 

‘‘Nor I,” said the captain. 
annoying, is it not?” 

‘¢ The more so,” said the major, ‘‘ because it 
was the greenest thing imaginable for two fel- 
lows to go and place a lot of game on the floor 
of an empty barn.” 

‘¢ We thought we had done the trick so cleverly, 
and this is our reward. I tell you what, major, 
we are sold. These confounded rats have spoilt 
the jolliest spree IL ever had. I wish the farmer 
who occupies this barn had to eat rats the re- 
mainder of his days. He must be fond of ’em, 
or he’d never keep such swarms.” 

‘¢Tf it wasn’t incendiarism, I declare I would 
set fire to this rotten building, if only to wreak 
revenge on these mischievous vermin,” said the 
major. 

‘¢Can’t you do it accidentally ?” said the cap- 
tain, laughing. 

‘¢T’m so annoyed I almost could, if I felt sure 
it was not the property of our kind host,” re- 
plied the major. 

‘‘Let’s toss for it. If it’s tails you shall 
scorch the rats, if it’s heads you shall let them 
off,” suggested the captain. 

‘‘Hark!” said the major. 
started off, by jingo!” 

The two sportsmen rushed out of the barn, 
and ran with all their might toward the chaise, 
screaming ‘‘ wie! wie!—wo-ho! wo-ho!” But 
it was of no use; the horse was off at full gallop. 
They listened with breathless anxiety several 
minutes to the noise of the animal’s tread, until 
the sound gradually became fainter, and ulti- 
mately out of hearing. 

‘‘It is of no use running,” said the major, as 
the captain continued to tear along the road, 
out of breath; ‘‘ we cannot overtake the brute 
until he gets into the ditch and makes a smash 
of it, which he is certain to do before going far.” 

‘Oh dear! This is worse than all,” said the 
captain; ‘‘so tired as we are, to have to walk 
eight or ten miles. Don’t you think we had 
better go back to the Hall, and stay there the 
night?” 

‘¢That wont do,” said the major. ‘‘ We must 
see what has become of the horse. Besides, too, 
our guns are in the chaise, or more probably in 
the ditch by this time.” 

The two disconsolate sportsmen continued to 
walk briskly along the road to the distance of 
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about four miles, when, on turning a corner 
with a deep ditch by its side, there lay horse 
and chaise a few yards in advance. Both shafts 
were broken, and other serious injury done to 
the chaise, but the horse appeared uninjured, 
and was lying on his side, unable to extricate 
himself from the harness. After looking at the 
unfortunate position of the poor brute, they 
made use of their pocket-knives to cut away 
parts of the harness, and thereby lifted the ani- 
mal out of the ditch. 

** Now, then, what’s to be done ?” inquired the 
captain of his friend. 

“It does not require a moment’s considera- 
tion,” replied the major. ‘Get the guns out of 
the hedge, and let us mount the brute and ride 
him into the town.” 

‘*¢ Capital suggestion, major! Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
That will do. Any thing will be better than 
walking. Do you be mounting him; I'll soon 
have the guns.” 

‘*Ho! ho! He has bad habits about him, cap- 
tain. He kicks like a bottle of medicine!” 

‘* The devil he does! I'll soon break him of 
that, if you’d hold the guns.” 

And so saying, the captain cut a small elm 
stick out of the hedge, and then laying his hand 
upon the horse’s neck, sprung upon his back in 
an instant. 

‘*I’m mounted!” said the captain. ‘Now, 
you brute, you may kick as much as you like! 
Mind yourse}f, major!’’ said the captain, as the 
horse kicked, reared, and plunged, until the 
captain fairly thrashed him quiet, as he bounded 
along the road above a mile. The captain then 
rode back to his friend at full gallop, and politely 
asked him to get up behind. 

“Thank you—no—I had rather not,” said the 
major. ‘*I have not so firm a seat on a horse 
without a saddle as you appear to have.” 

“Oh! he’s quiet as a lamb now. Do get 
up.” 

‘*No, I thank you. It is but four miles more, 
and 1am not so tired but I can walk it. Par- 
ticularly if you can manage one or both of the 
guns.” 

‘* Strap them together and I can carry them,” 
said the captain. 

The horse appeared to know it had found its 
master, and was perfectly docile during the re- 
mainder of the journey, which was performed by 
the major afoot, the captain riding the whole 
way. They reached the inn at about three o’clock 
in the morning; when great was the fright of 
the hostler at the state in which they arrived. 
He, however, immediately set off with another 
horse and cart to bring home the disabled chaise, 
to which the sportsmen endeavored to direct 
him; then, weary and tired, they sought repose 
on the downy pillows of their beds. And here, 





for a time, we must leave our heroes, whilst we 
retrace our steps to the Hall. 

Two days after the adventure related, the 
gamekeeper requested an audience of the squire, 
when the following conversation took place: 

Keeper. “ Have you heard, sir, of the accident 
those two officer gentlemen met with after they 
left the Hall on Wednesday night ?” 

Squire. ‘* Accident! No, indeed! What was 
it?” 

Keeper. ‘‘Oh, they were not hurt, sir. They 
got out of the chaise, I understand, and left the 
horse in the road, when it ran away and smashed 
every thing, and they had to walk all the way 
home.” 

Squire. ‘Dear me! But what a foolish thing 
to do! How came they to leave the chaise, I 
wonder ?” 

Keeper. “‘ Well, sir, that’s the point I was 
coming to. I rather think it was to go to farmer 
Read’s off-hand barn, after some snipes they had 
hidden there.” 

Squire. ‘‘Oh, nonsense! nonsense, keeper! 
Don’t bother me with such ridiculous reports.” 

‘‘Keeper. ‘*I beg pardon, sir. I don’t wish 
to tell you any thing but what I believe to be 
true; but I’ll tell ye, sir, what I see myself, this 
very morning: I see a lot o’ wings, and legs, 
and heads, and tails, and feathers o’ snipes all 
over the barn; and I knows there’s ne’er a rat 
can catch a live snipe.” 

Squire. ‘‘ Well, but I do not see the motive of 
those gentlemen in putting snipes in the barn. 
True, I asked them to bring their game to the 
Hall; but I always tell my friends to take away 
what they please.” 

Keeper. ‘‘ Very true, sir. But as I under- 
stood these gentlemen were strangers to you, I 
thought perhaps they might have misunderstood 
your request; and fearing they might not get 
any birds from the Hall, made sure of ’em by 
leaving a lot in the barn.” 

Squire. “‘Ha! ha! ha! Well, keeper, thou 
reasonest well! Ha! ha! ha! ha! And after 
all their pains the rats spoiled their breakfast. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! But were either of these gen- 
tlemen seen to go to the barn?” 

Keeper. ‘“‘ They were seen coming away, sir, 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon; and 
when I joined them, about four o’clock, they 
said they had been shooting a good deal of am- 
munition away to no purpose; but if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying so, sir, I believe that was a 
falsehood; for they never wasted a grain whilst 
I walked with them, nor missed a single shot.” 

Squire. ‘‘Indeed, keeper. They were good 
shots, then ?” 

Keeper. ‘‘I tell ye, sir, them’s wonders! I 
never see such shootin’ before in all my born 
days. It really was a playzure to walk with 
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’em, and see first the major, then the captain 
bring ’em down—certain death every time.” 

Squire. ‘*And about how many did you see 
them kill ?” 

Keeper. ‘‘ About four couple each, sir, in an 
hour’s shooting; and when they emptied their 
pockets into the maund, they had but sixteen 
couple altogether.” 

Squire. ‘“‘ And avery fair day’s shooting, too.” 

Keeper. ‘So it is, sir, for an ordinary shot; 
but for such gentlemen as them, after all the 
noise they made on the moor, I believe they 
bagged more than twice as many.” 

Squire. ‘“Well, let them go. I did not know 
they were pot-hunters. At any rate, they ap- 
pear to have been most skillful sportsmen, and I 
respect them if only for that trait. You say 
they were not hurt at all by the accident ?” 

Keeper. ‘ Not at all, sir.” 

Squire. ‘‘And the rats robbed them of their 
treasure? and they had to walk all the way to 
town ?” 

Keeper. ‘ Yes, sir.” 

Squire. “Ha! ha! ha! ha! I hope they will 
be generous enough to pay the innkeeper for 
damages to the horse and chaise.” 

Keeper. ‘‘ Hope they will, sir.” 

(Exit Keeper.) 
* Not many days after the events recorded, a 
gentleman, dressed in quiet, business-like cos- 
tume, walked into a merchant’s office in Fen- 
church street, London, and inquired for Mr. 
Cole. 


‘*Mr. Cole, Jun., is in, sir,” 


said one of the 


eeveral clerks. dl 
‘It is Mr. Cole, Jun., I wish to see,” was the 
reply. 


‘¢Will you favor me with your name, sir?” 
said the clerk. 

‘*« McLeod,” said the speaker. 

‘¢ Well, major! my dear fellow, how are you 
this morning?” said Mr. Cole, Jun., as Mr. 
McLeod entered the office. 

‘¢ Hearty as a buck, my brave boy. How are 
you, captain, eh?” was the reply. 

‘¢What’s your mission this morning, major, 
eh? Something droll, I see, by your phiz.” 





| ing his friend the morning paper, ‘‘ and tell me 


if the cap fits.” 

The captain then read aloud, as follows :— 

‘‘Narrow Escare or two DIsTINGUISHED 
Orricers.—On Wednesday last, as Major Mc- 
Dougal and Captain Fitzhardinge were returning 
home in their dog-cart, from a pheasant shoot- 
ing party at Hall, in Essex, their horse 
became unmanageable, and dashed into a ditch, 
throwing both gentlemen with considerable vio- 
lence over the hedge into the next field; but 
fortunately without serious injury to either. 
The dog-cart was literally smashed to atoms, and 
the gallant major and his comrade had no other 
alternative than to mount the horse, one behind 
the other, in exceedingly grotesque style, and 
thus rode into the town of at an early hour 
next morning.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! ha!” roared the captain. 
‘* Well, that’s near enough for the public. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

‘‘Quite near enough for Mr. Cole and Mr. 
McLeod—eh ?” said the major, with glee. 

“‘T hope you enjoyed your snipes at breakfast 
this morning, major,” said the captain. 

‘*Not so much as I do this paragraph in the 
paper,” said the major. 

‘‘Have you set your rat-trap yet?” inquired 
the captain. 

‘* Have you picked up your legs and wings ?” 
said the major, in reply. 

“No,” replied the captain; ‘‘nor have I fired 
the barn.” 

Such was the conversation on the occasion 
alluded to, in the private office of one of the 
richest mercantile firms in London. The reader 
will already have detected that Captain Fitz- 
hardinge was no other than plain Mr. Cole, Jun., 
and that Major McDougal was no other than 
plain Mr. McLeod, son of a wealthy stock broker 
in London. Before taking leave of these impu- 
dent adventurers, it is due them to say, that 
they sent the innkeeper a check for £10 to pay 
for repairing the damaged chaise. It is believed 
the squire never discovered the full extent of 
the imposition practiced upon him, but always 








_ supposed his guests were really the military per- 
‘‘Read that, captain,” said the major, hand- 


sonages they represented. 





THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 


Taroven years of toil, Columbus 

To the great New World came; 
But a charlatan skipped after, 

And the New World won his name. 


All day in street and market 
The liar’s name we see; 





Columbia !—sweet and seldom— 
Is left to Poetry. 


And the names bring back a lesson 
Taught to the world in youth— 
That the realm of Song and Beauty 
Is the only home of Truth. 
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THE AMANUENSIS. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


My guardian had always seemed to mea stern 
man. His judicial air—for he held and holds 
the office of a judge—attended him even at the 
tea-table and by the family fireside. Beginning 
when I was thirteen, I had been six years in his 
household, without, in a single instance, having 
forgotten the awe with which his first presence 
inspired me. 

It would have caused me to hide my face like 
a peony in midnight, could I have supposed he 
ever heard one of the peals of laughter in which, 
nevertheless, I did indulge my nature. Distant 
and dignified though he was, nobody, I always 
felt, could equal him in faithfulness and disin- 
terested kindness toward me, his ward. From 
first to last, he superintended in person the pro- 
curing of my teachers. He sometimes went so 
far as to question, speaking as to a witness on 
the stand—‘Cecilia, what is the geometrical 
figure of yonder ottoman?” Or—‘‘Cecilia, how 
do you render this line into French?” The one 
word correct, with which when he could he re- 
joined, had to serve me for approbation; and it 
did content me better than may be imagined. 
My small inheritance he managed with much 
wisdom and carefulness, neither stinting me nor 
permitting the least prodigality ; but he never 
observed what dresses I wore—and not always, 
indeed, whether I was present in any dress. 

Mrs. Murrington, the judge’s wife, was, in 
some respects, the opposite of her husband, yet 
only in a way which rendered her the more 
companionable to him; as in mechanics, groove 
is not mated by groove, nor cog with cog, but 
each requires its reverse, and thus the machine 
is perfected. Instinctively I knew—and it was 
this that prevented my fear of the judge becom- 
ing painful to me—that to this sensitive, warm- 
hearted, estimable lady, he did unbend; that in 
his heart of hearts—where she was welcome as 
in her own boudoir, but where, nevertheless, with 
exquisite appropriateness she yet observed her 
times and seasons for entering—that there her 
rare, joyous being was appreciated to the mea- 
sure of all she could wish or enjoy. The superb 
blossom speaks to you in its silence, telling of 
its dower of nightly dews and daily sunshine. 
Sometimes, I remember, there used to come over 
me an impulsive longing to stand for once in her 
place and view her husband, my guardian, with- 
out the cold grandeur of the ermine. The 
judge’s wife, with what I am inclined to think, 
was an almost exceptional exercise of discretion, 
never sought to win or press him into her humor. 





I could not name a parallel to their domestic 
happiness. 

When I was just eighteen, this most amiable 
woman and beloved friend died. She had pre- 
viously shown symptoms of a hereditary disease ; 
which, however, was not of a nature to cause 
any especial apprehension. The sudden termina- 
tion to her days was wholly unlooked for by 
herself and all others. The judge was absent 
at the time on a professional visit to a distant 
city; the messenger dispatched after him 
brought him back only to look upon the ghastly 
face of his wife, before she was conveyed away 
forever from the home she had so well adorned. 

A short time before our friend expired, when 
hope was extinguished and the awful certainty 
presented itself, she requested that writing 
materials should be brought her and that all 
present would leave the room, except a maiden 
relative who had been summoned to the house 
on account of her sickness, and whose attentions 
were scarcely for a moment to be dispensed with. 
I was last to obey, and lingered as I passed out, 
loth to lose a tone or look of one who, little as I 
even then could realize the calamity, would pre- 
sently be but a memory upon the earth. She 
divined my sentiments, for she remarked— 
“Cecilia,” adding to the name a most tender 
epithet, ‘* you can return in just ten minutes.” 

Then I fled to the remotest apartment, where, 
flung upon the floor, I shrieked out my spirit’s 
agony till the brief interval was passed. When 
I reéntered the death-chamber, Susanna, the at- 
tendant, standing at the bedside, was applying 
the seal to a note; and when this was finished 
the dying woman said—‘‘ When he returns, give 
it him.” I understood that she referred to her 
husband; and believed that her last messages 
had been intrusted to Susanna instead of me, in 
order to spare my feelings as much as possible. 
The professional nurse had, with the readiest 
hands, a heart apparently as unaffected by a 
scene like this as one of marble could be. 
Doubtless, the latter often proved useful next to 
the former, as in the present instance; and yet 
certain it is, that when out of its abundance the 
mouth spoke, there was liable to be outrage done 
to finer organizations. 

‘‘Cecilia, dear,’ uttered the sufferer, with 
some indistinctness, ‘‘ you will remain here still 
—you will not go away from your home ?” 

Her face was toward me where I sat, at a little 
distance frora the couch. The grief which had 
been so vehemently indulged, and afterward as 
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forcibly subdued, had left me in extreme apathy 
of mind and body. I essayed to speak, though 
not knowing what I would say; and I think I 
answered but with a groan. 

**You’d best not waste your strength no 
further,” advised Susanna, stooping over the 
bed’s head and smoothing the pillows. ‘You've 
done your duties in life better than most people 
does; now go off easy, and the world ’ll go on 
just as well. Besides, I’ve often seen it happen 
that the promises the dying get from the living, 
and the living carry out as a matter of conscience, 
turn cut to be the onwisest things in creation; 
and the dead, if they could have spoke, would 
have been glad to call them null and void, or, 
maybe, ordered just the opposite of what they 
did. None of us knows what circumstances are 
going to be, or how they may change after us; 
and for that reason, none of us oughter take 
upon ourselves too much directin’ of things 
that we aint going to have any concern in. 
Suppose now the poor thing should promise to 
stay here the same as if you’d lived; and by and 
by—for the judge is only up to his prime yet— 
somebody is fetched here to take your place— 
somebody that aint the angel you always was 
—and so the house is no longer a home of any 
comfort—you wouldn’t wish the girl bound here 
by a promise made to-day to you ?” 

Thad half sprung from my chair, and know 
not but I should have ejected Susanna from the 
chamber, only that I saw with wonder her words 
gave no pain to the dying. She had too nearly 
crossed the threshold of that state where they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, to feel 
& pang at resigning the earth-love. The expres- 
sion of uer countenance was calm and holy, and 
lighting up more and more into the everlasting 
radiance. A long, soul-earnest look she fixed 
on me, then putting forth both arms, faltered— 

‘*T must say it to you, love; come ——”’ 

The sentence was left unfinished; the lips 
that my next breath was breathed upon, were 
mute forever. Whatever she desired to say, 
whether it was to reiterate her suggestion re- 
specting my future course, or whether—as in 
weeks that followed I oftentimes seemed told in 
her spirit whisperings—it was something which 
more especially concerned him who was so un- 
timely absent, I could only conjecture. 

The judge was the same to the world after this 
event, that he had been before it; but I knew 
that the world was not the same to him. Not 
unfrequently we saw him order his night-lamp 
and go early to bis chamber; then suddenly re- 
turn to the sitting-room and remain longest of 
any; as though solitude and an unshared pillow 
overcame him. Bereft of the one who had stood 
modifier of his characte, i felt more than ever 
an awe of him; still my sincere desire to be of 








some comfort to his loneliness, emboldened me 
now and then to make some simple approaches. 

One evening when the judge was sitting with 
us—Susanna now made her home here as a kind 
of housekeeper and companion, capacities which 
she was more willing than well qualified to fill— 
he took up a newspaper, but almost immediately 
laid it down again, covering his eyes with his 
hands as though they were pained by the read- 
ing. Timidly I inquired whether he would hear 
me read. He replied affirmatively; and placing 
my chair over opposite at the same table, I en- 
tered into political news, foreign items, accidents, 
and such other varieties as are commonly dis- 
cussed by the daily press, stopping only when 
the sheet was exhausted of its contents. Finally 
glancing up, I saw my listener, his hands clasped 
together upon the table and himself leant 
slightly forward in an attitude of ease, looking 
steadfastly at me with an expression which, 
while it disconcerted, pleased me exceedingly. 
My cheeks flushed hotly, still I was happier than 
I had been in all the eight months since our 
great loss. For once I had attained the object 
of my constant study. 

After this, watching for his leisure and plea- 
sure, I frequently read aloud the papers. He 
had grown listless when quit of his studies, and 
I perceived that my little services in this way 
were more than accepted. I used invariably to 
weep myself asleep as a luxury after every 
evening thus spent. 

‘‘T am the more obliged to you, Cecilia,” re- 
marked the judge, once, when I had finished the 
reading of a lengthy congressional speech, ‘‘ be- 
cause I know that for yourself, so far from feel- 
ing any interest in these matters, they are dull 
and distasteful to you.” 

I replied to the effect that I considered females 
ought to have, at least, some general intelligence 
respecting national affairs; and that I found my 
reading neither dull nor distasteful, but quite 
the contrary. This was true; although I must 
confess the strange phenomenon was not to be 
accounted for by any knowledge I was acquiring, 
as any one who had questioned me would easily 
have discovered. 

‘You are a dear, dear girl,” said the judge, 
speaking very softly, soas not to disturb Susanna, 
asleep in her chair. 

I was glad that almost with the words he went 
from the room. Such a sentiment so uttered, 
surprised and affected me. Then I sat long, 
gazing in the glowing grate, and dreaming one 
of those soft, fantastic dreams, which, when they 
visit us by night, leave no distinct impressions 
of scenes and things, yet perfume with happiness 
the air we breathe for many a subsequent day. 

Another time, while at my favorite employ- 
ment, the chiming of sleigh bells was heard be- 
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fore the house, and a servant admitted Grace 
Edson and her brother, Eustace; who, in high 
glee, were out with a sleighing party, which it 
was insisted I must join. I began to excuse my- 
self, but my guardian requested me to go with 
my young friends in so decided a manner, that I 
felt obliged to comply. 

How was it that I could not enjoy that excur- 
sion as I, formerly, should have done. The 
mirth seemed insipid, the pleasure all a mistake. 
I was glad when, rather late, I was set down at 
our door. I hastened to the parlor. The judge 
had retired. 

The following morning, without having ap- 
peared at breakfast, he sent for me to come to 
his private study, where I saw him lying on a 
sofa, looking languid and ill. My first glance 
must have made inquiry, to which he answered 
that he had spent the night writing, and felt 
much fatigued in consequence, adding the ques- 
tion, 

**What kind of an amanuensis do you think 
you would make ?”’ 

‘*] shall be happy,” I replied, ‘‘to try and 
make a good one, if you want me.” 

‘*Sit down, then, at the desk, yonder,” re- 
joined he. ‘I have a case, not exactly profes- 
sional, yet one in which my judgment and influ- 
ence are pressingly solicited. It has occupied 
me very much of late, and will so continue to do 
till disposed of—a thing I am impatient to see ac- 
complished. I wish you to write out, at my dic- 
tation, a synopsis of the facts, that I may have 
them before me. Are you ready to begin ?” 

I signified that I was, dipping the pen I held in 
ink, and resting my hand upon some sheets of 
paper. 

‘*A young man and woman have formed a 
tender, mutual attachment.’ I wrote down the 
words, speaking the last, to show that I waited. 
‘The gentleman,” continued the dictator, ‘is 
poor, but of excellent character; the lady very 
beautiful and accomplished. There is a second 
suitor—rich, and also much older; one of those 
disagreeable individuals who endeavor to make 
the dross of wealth gild over disparity of years, 
and whatever unfitness the term includes, and to 
win the rich prize of a youthful heart.” 

At this moment a servant appeared, handing 
me a card. 

“Tell the gentleman I am engaged,” re- 
turned I. 

‘What gentleman ?” the judge inquired. 

‘‘Mr. Edson,” and I may have blushed in 
answering. ' 

«You are released—go, Cecilia.” 

He spoke with the emphasis and gesture which 
sealed his words a command; so that with no 
choice left me I obeyed, descending to the parlor. 

Mr. Edson’s call was. over in half an hour, 





‘when I instantly returned toward the judge’s 
study, for the purpose of resuming the task in 
which I had been interrupted, but was met by 
the same servant who had brought up the card, 
and who now informed me from my guardian 
that he needed me no further at that time. 

For a fortnight that succeeded, I scarcely saw 
him, except at meals. How wondrously grave 
he always looked! My awe of him which, like 
high mountain snows, had just perceptibly 
thawed in the short summer latterly enjoyed, 
now again rapidly increased, stratum on stratum. 
Susanna was perfectly exempt from such weak- 
ness. Sometimes I envied her nonchalance in 
the judge’s presence, other times I was vexed by 
it. While a dumb incubus sat on me, she freely 
offered to his honor remarks and opinions—even 
questioned and catechised him; and whatever 
replies she received, or whether none at all, con- 
tinued to repeat the process. 

It was the anniversary of Mrs. Murrington’s 
death, and I was not surprised that the widower 
again absented himself from the breakfast par- 
lor. During the morning, 1 was again sum- 
moned to his study, where I found him in the 
same posture as on the previous occasion. He 
was pale, and struggling with evident agitation. 
Some papers lfiy about him on the sofa, and one 
was held tightly in his fingers. 

On my coming in, the judge asked whether I 
could write for him that morning. I answered, 
“Yes, gladly,” and was emboldened to add that 
I hoped he would not send me from him at any 
idle calls I might happen to have. Taking my 
place at the desk, I was surprised to see before 
me, exactly as I had left it, the same sheet upon 
which I bad begun to write a fortnight earlier. 

My guardian had closed his eyes, and was 
breathing heavily; for a few moments I waited 
in silence. What would I not have given to dare 
go to him then, and bathe the temples, whose 
hot throbbing I seemed to see and feel across 
the little room! He asked to hear the writing, 
and I read. There followed another brief 
silence. Then the judge spoke out, though 
whether to me, or to himself, was not apparent. 

«‘And this is the case which I am called to 
decide. I do decide it; not as age and gold 
would have me, but for the interests of youth 
and love. From neither friend nor enemy have 
I accepted a bribe hitherto, no more shall any 
personal motives turn me away now from dis- 
passionate judgment. The young couple shall 
marry; and, Cecilia, my dear ward, as Mr. Ed- 
son’s circumstances are hamble, I pledge you a 
handsome portion. Except the knowledge 
makes you unhappy, you need not forget how 
well I have loved you.” 

As he ceased speaking, I found myself stand- 
ing in the centre of the apartment. Oh, the 
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flood of emotions that swept over me with that 
bursting revelation! It is as impossible to de- 
scribe, as it must ever be to forget. That great 
man loved me! Quickly my own heart unveiled 
itself to my astonished eyes; my soul filled with 
rapture almost too great for earth. Yet I re- 
plied, half playfully, and with all the quietness 
I could assume, 

‘‘ Pardon me, dear guardian, if I say you must 
revoke your sentence. It is probable I could not 
marry Eustace Edson, now, if I would; he is 
proud, you may know, and he has been once 
plainly and firmly rejected.” 

** Rejected?” the judge was also on his feet. 

‘‘Just two weeks ago, this morning, it oc- 
curred,” I rejoined, ‘‘and the gentleman is now 
ten days on his way to California.” 

‘* And will you also reject me, Cecilia ?”’ asked 
my guardian, in the low, thrilling tone with 
which he had once—only once—before addressed 
me. 

I could not answer. My unnatural self-con- 
trol would serve me no farther; and faint, and 
in a paroxysm of weeping, I was carried to the 
sofa. 

‘*I am sure I ought,” I responded, when pre- 
sently my guardian repeated the question of re- 
jection. ‘*To think of an earth-worm exalted to 
the vacant place of a bird of paradise!” 

‘‘You are only unjust to yourself,” said my 
guardian, ‘‘read what this bird, or rather angel 
of paradise says of you.” He put into my hand 
the paper which I had observed in his clasp. 

It was a letter; the seal, composed of a super- 
abundance of wax clumsily bestowed, called to 
mind one of the last scenes at Mrs. Murrington’s 
death-bed. This was, indeed, the same note re- 
ceived by the nurse from the dying hand. 
Having removed it from the outer envelope, I 
saw written upon an inner, 

‘¢ Do not open this until I shall have been dead 
one year.” 

Not till the day then present, had that sacred 
sheet been unfolded to the light. I will not 
transcribe the contents, as I perused them with 
overflowing heart and eyes. Their substance 

was an earnest desire, couched in language of 
celestial tenderness, that the surviving husband 
would, at no distant period, wed another; and 
might Heaven grant that other should be— 
Cecilia! She wrote much more than I would 
have believed possible in the time occupied, and 
with her dying hand. In the gushing affection 
of her heart, she praised me as may God help 
me sometime to deserve. What had I to answer 


more. Only the words—‘‘ J will be yours.” 
* * * * * 


‘‘ Lawful marcy!” exclaimed Susanna, “the 
judge and that child agoing for to be married 


the man, myself—and sooner too, by half. The 
next queerest thing is to know when they did 
their courting. Must have been by signs; and 
them not visible in my latitude. It beats all! 
Why, ’Cilia, I always imagined you was as ’fraid 
of him as you could be of the Grand Turk. 
Have you raly thought, now, how you will feel, 
reaching up and tying the judge’s cravats, and 
privately showing him little matters of cambric 
and muslin you’ve been busy embroiderin’ ?” 

We have been married two months. I could 
almost believe in the transmigration of souls, so 
entirely do I seem to be giving and receiving the 
happiness which had so long dwelt in this home, 
and which death for a space destroyed. I re- 
member something of the same imbuement with 
Pythagorean doctrine, when my sainted prede- 
cessor used to combine to me the characters of 
the mother and twin-sister I had lost. Of late, 
as once and again I have caught in a mirror my 
unconscious reflection, I have traced there the 
very expression of the first Mrs. Murrington— 
that expression which made me always know, 
against all circumstantial seeming, that her wifely 
lot was one most blessed. 

Two days ago, I made a trifling excursion by 
railroad, returning at evening, attended but by 
aservant. At the last station before arriving in 
town, two persons entered the car at its rear, 
and took seats immediately behind me; whom, 
by their voices, I recognized as Grace Edson and 
another young lady, with whom I had slighter 
acquaintance. I was the honored subject of 
their conversation. 

‘¢ How, pray, came such a marriage about ?” 
was asked of my former friend. 

“Oh, just one of those instances where age 
buys beauty,” Grace replied, in tones of unmis- 
takable pique. Poor girl, I had not meant to 
send her brother away from her. ‘ The judge 
is more than twice her age,” proceeded she, 
‘*but he is immensely wealthy ; Cecilia is young, 
and, many people think, pretty—and that com- 
prises the whole. But, oh, dear! how can she 
ever sit in the same room with him without 
shivering with the cold! The great glacier of 
Humboldt is not a comparison to that judge!” 

Could I, looking back only a few months, 
blame the opinion, or set its utterer down as al- 
together ill-natured? Like the great glacier of 
Humboldt! Then I had crossed it quite, and 
reached the opensea! Of all created buman, it 
has been given to but two to know well my hus- 
band. Others see him as the traveler descries a 
a noble mountain in the distance, and passes on, 
ignorant of the gushing fountains, and verdant 

and flowery dells reserved at its base. To them 


all he may appear austere, repelling; to me he is 





I should as soon thought of havin’ 


next week! 








“Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.” 
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BY THE EDITOR, 


We never look over any gossiping foreign 
news without regretting that the present age 
never writes memoires as the last did—or when 
it does they are always as grim, as prudish and 
as devoid of peeps into the true secrets of action 
and impulse as a table of chronology could be. 
And the pity is the greater because beneath the 
business-like, hum-drum plodding course of this 
age, ‘without romance, without feeling, and 
without faith,” as somebody has been fool 
enough to call it, there lurks and quivers a ten- 
thousand fibred mesh of terribly nervous ro- 
mance—the struggles of the last descendants of 
many noble families to keep up that dignity 
which is slowly being destroyed by the fluctua- 
tions of capital. The intrigues, the efforts, the 
sorrows which these struggles conceal, would, 
if revealed, be marvelous indeed. 

The rise and fall of empires, the decay of for- 
tune, the instability of prosperity, have always 


formed fine themes for eloquent declamation ; so | 


very common indeed is the subject in oratory, 
that Sterne thought it worth while to quiz it as 
something sophomorical and overdone, in a speech 
which he puts into the mouth of Mr. Shandy, the 
elder. Still, without incurring the risk of ring- 
ing old changes on an old tune, we think that a 
very curious and instructive work might be 
written on the descendants of noble families who 
have been reduced of late years, by the uncon- 
trollable fluctuations of capital, to very subordi- 
nate positions. 

But we are wandering from the point originally 
proposed, which was to comment on some curious 
items relative to the poverty of the descendants 
of certain great names, which we find among 
various foreign items. Thus we are very truly 
told that a curious study of some of these relics 
of great families presents a result ‘‘ almost ridic- 
ulous and sublime.” Thus avraie Duchesse—the 
Duchess of St. Simon, is a femme de menage, or 
housekeeper at Bellville. The heir of the last 
Doge of Venice is—not a gondolier—that would 
be, at least, tolerable to a romantic mind—but 
a perfumer at St. Denis. To those who are 
struck by the true romance of science, and not by 
filagree theatrical notions, there is something 
more delicate and romantic, however, in Ess. 
Bouquet, Heliotrope, Violet, and Santal, those 
reflections of purely natural beauty, than in 
any Byronic outbursts. However, the keys of 
Venice, gilt with care, confined to the hereditary 
keeping of the family, repose beneath a glass 
shade on the mantelpiece in his back shop. 





One of the most noble families in England, 
and one which gave to its history a most eminent 
statesman and scholar—the very life and pillar 
of a brilliant reign, went out a’ few years ago 
like a candle, with foul odor, in the person of a 
wretched, debauched, degraded swindler; one 
who, despite a noble title, was unable to obtain 
recognition from any true gentleman. 

At the little Theatre Beaumarchais is ‘a little 
actor on little wages”—the last one wearing the 
once proud name of Chaptal de Buch, one of 
the noblest in France. The granddaughter of 
the Duchess of San Severino works by the day 
at a milliner’s, while, last on the list, the sole 
descendant of the beautiful Aissé, who was 
sought in marriage by the Prince Condé, earns 
a most pitiful living at Challot. 

As it is possible that some of our readers may 
not have heard the history of this last celebrity, 
we take the liberty of giving it in a brief form. 
Mile. D’Aisse was one of the most brilliant of 
French lady letter writers, in an age when such 
writing was the great art and was carried to 
perfection. Voltaire thought her letters worthy 
of his warmest commendation, and published 
them, accompanied by a commentary of his own. 
Yet this young lady was a Circassian by both 
parents, and had been purchased by a French 
ambassador, Count de Ferriol, in her fourth 
year, for 1500 francs, or $300, in the slave market 
at Constantinople. She was born in 1698. She 
was taken by the count to Paris and educated 
by the first masters, under charge of his sister- 
in-law, Madame de Ferriol. Unfortunately, the 
magnificent person and extraordinary talents of 
Mademoiselle D’Aiss¢ were temptations which 
the count could not resist, and they proved her 
ruin atanearly age. Scarcely had her exquisite 
charms budded to maturity ere she was seduced 
by her adoptive father. It is characteristic of 
the age that cotemporaries appear to have re- 
garded the count as having educated her for a 
mistress as a matter of course. The splendidly- 
educated young girl now found herself in a 
somewhat equivocal position. 

Yet she preserved a character and a dignity 
rare indeed in France at that era. She refused 
the most brilliant offers from the Duke of 
Orleans, and it was long ere she found a new 
love in the noble Chevalier d’Aydy, who had, 
however, in assuming the vows of the Knights 
of Malta, pledged himself never to marry. He 
proposed to obtain a remission of his vows and 
marry her, but fearing lest this might injure his 
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prospects, and unwilling that her future should 
be an impediment to his own, she went to Eng- 
land, and there gave birth to a daughter, who, 
like the Maid of Athens, took the name of Black 
—the difference being that in the latter case it 
was a marriage name, in the former a maiden 
cognomen. Her unhappy passion, and the men- 
tal anxiety to which her feelings exposed her, 
undermined a very strong constitution, and she 
died in her 40th year, like Cleopatra, still very 
beautiful at that age. Apart from the evil in- 
fluence of circumstances over which she had 
absolutely no control, and which forced her 
into relations which she could not avoid, Mlle. 
d’Aissé appears to have been one of the most 
perfect of women. Not only was she incredibly 
beautiful and singularly brilliant and talented, 
but she boasted the rarer virtue of being not 
only loved, but beloved by all who knew her. 
Charming, open-hearted, noble and naive, are 
the characteristics of her jetters, and they seem 
to have been perfectly applicable to her charac- 
ter and demeanor. Writers in search of a new 
romantic subject, or of a truly admirably char- 
acter, would do well to consider Mlle. d’ Aissé. 
The following extract details a frolic which 
those who understand more than one language, 
and are full of mischief, often have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in, in Europe—or indeed here, 
«* About three months since, a young Parisian, 
traveling in Germany, took the road from Augs- 
worth to Berlin. In the car he selected were 
four other persons, two mammas and two 
daughters. The two mothers were face to face 
in one corner, the young man took the opposite, 
and found himself face to face with the young 
ladies. The young man put on a distraught and 
absent air. The conductor came to demand the 
tickets. The young man paid no attention at 
all, when the request was many times repeated. 
Roused from his reverie in presence of the ladies, 
the young man had recourse to a ruse, to avoid 
exciting ridicule. ‘What are you saying?’ said 
he. ‘Why, do you not speak French?’ The 
conductor then explained by signs, the ticket 
was changed, and the young man returned to 
his reverie. And not to enjoy it long, for this 
time the young ladies aroused him. They began 
in full voice. ‘This young man is a very hand- 
some one,’ said one. 
‘jlist, Bertha,’ said the other, with a sort of 
affright. 
‘Why, he don’t know a word of German. We 
can talk freely. How do you find him ?’ 
‘Only ordinary.’ 

‘You are difficult. He has a charming figure, 
and distingue air.’ 
‘He is too pale, and besides you know I do 


‘And you know I prefer dark to blonde. We 
have nothing but blondes in Germany. It is 
monotonous and commonplace.’ 

‘You forget that you are blonde.’ 

‘Oh, for woman it is different. He has pretty 
moustaches.’ 

‘Bertha, if your mother should hear you?’ 
‘She is busy with her talk, besides it is no 
hurt to speak of moustaches.’ 

‘I prefer the blonde moustaches of Frederick.’ 
‘I understand that Frederick is espoused to 
you; but I, who am without a lover, am free to 
exercise my opinions, and am free to say that 
this young man has beautiful eyes.’ 

‘They have no expression.’ 

‘You do not know. Iam sure he has much 
spirit, and it is a pity he does not speak Ger- 
man: he would chat with us.’ 

‘Would you marry a Frenchman?’ 

‘Why not, if he looks like this one, and was 
spirited, well born and amiable? But I can 
hardly keep from laughing. See, he doesn’t 
mistrust what we are saying.’ 

The young traveler was endowed with a great 
power of self-control, and he had preserved his 
absent and inattentive air all the time, and while 
the dialogue continued, he thought how curiously 
his attempt to avert a laugh by pretending not 
to know German had resulted. He looked care- 
fully at Bertha, and his resolution was taken. 
Ata new station, the conductor came again for 
the tickets. Our young man, with extra elabora- 
tion, and in excellent German, said: 

‘Ah, you want my ticket. Very well—let me 
see; I believe it is in my port monnaie. Oh, 
yes, here it is.’ 

The effect of the coup-de-theatre was start- 
ling. Bertha nearly fainted away, but soon re- 
covered, under the polite apologies of the young 
Frenchman. They were pleased with each 
other, and in a few weeks Bertha ratified her 
good opinion of the young man, and her willing- 
ness to marrya Frenchman. They live at Ham- 
burg.” 

We had a friend once who consented to be in- 
troduced as a young Frenchman, who couldn't 
talk a word of English, to a family numbering 
several pretty daughters. He had torun a hard 
gauntlet. 

‘¢ Annie, he is right good looking, what a pity 
he can’t talk English.” 

‘‘Yes, he is, only a little too pale. He looks 
as if just getting over an illness. But what 
lovely eyes he’s got, and such a sweet expression, 
sometimes, when he’s animated.” 

‘*Oh, and such a dear smile.” 

‘<I declare, I could kiss him all day long.” 

‘‘But, oh, Kitty, he wears his hair horrible. 





not leve dark.’ 


And it’s such nice hair. I would love so to stick 
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BY THE EDITOR. 





We never look over any gossiping foreign 
news without regretting that the present sze 
never writes memoires as the last did—or when 
it does they are always as grim, as prudish and 
as devoid of peeps into the true secrets of action 
and impulse as a table of chronology could be. 
And the pity is the greater because beneath the 
business-like, hum-drum plodding course of this 
age, ‘‘ without romance, without feeling, and 
without faith,” as somebody has been fool 
enough to call it, there lurks and quivers a ten- 
thousand fibred mesh of terribly nervous ro- 
mance—the struggles of the last descendants of 
many noble families to keep up that dignity 
which is slowly being destroyed by the fluctua- 
tions of capital. The intrigues, the efforts, the 
sorrows which these struggles conceal, would, 
if revealed, be marvelous indeed. 

The rise and fall of empires, the decay of for- 
tune, the instability of prosperity, have always 
formed fine themes for eloquent declamation ; so 
very common indeed is the subject in oratory, 
that Sterne thought it worth while to quiz it as 
something sophomorical and overdone, in a speech 
which he puts into the mouth of Mr. Shandy, the 
elder. Still, without incurring the risk of ring- 
ing old changes on an old tune, we think that a 
very curious and instructive work might be 
written on the descendants of noble families who 
have been reduced of late years, by the uncon- 
trollable fluctuations of capital, to very subordi- 
nate positions. 

But we are wandering from the point originally 
proposed, which was to comment on some curious 
items relative to the poverty of the descendants 
of certain great names, which we find among 
various foreign items. Thus we are very truly 
told that a curious study of some of these relics 
of great families presents a result ‘‘ almost ridic- 
ulous and sublime.”’ Thus a vraie Duchesse—the 
Duchess of St. Simon, is a femme de menage, or 
housekeeper at Bellville. The heir of the last 
Doge of Venice is—not a gondolier—that would 
be, at least, tolerable to a romantic mind—but 
a perfumer at St. Denis. To those who are 
struck by the true romance of science, and not by 
filagree theatrical notions, there is something 
more delicate and romantic, however, in Ess. 
Bouquet, Heliotrope, Violet, and Santal, those 
reflections of purely natural beauty, than in 
any Byronic outbursts. However, the keys of 
Venice, gilt with care, confined to the hereditary 
keeping of the family, repose beneath a glass 
shade on the mantelpiece in his back shop. 





One of the most noble families in England, 
and one which gave to its history a most eminent 
statesman and scholar—the very life and pillar 
of a brilliant reign, went out a’ few years ago 
like a candle, with foul odor, in the person of a 
wretched, debauched, degraded swindler; one 
who, despite a noble title, was unable to obtain 
recognition from any true gentleman. 

At the little Theatre Beaumarchais is ‘‘a little 
actor on little wages’’—the last one wearing the 
once proud name of Chaptal de Buch, one of 
the noblest in France. The granddaughter of 
the Duchess of San Severino works by the day 
at a milliner’s, while, last on the list, the sole 
descendant of the beautiful Aissé, who was 
sought in marriage by the Prince Conde, earns 
a most pitiful living at Challot. 

As it is possible that some of our readers may 
not have heard the history of this last celebrity, 
we take the liberty of giving it in a brief form. 
Mlle. D’Aisse was one of the most brilliant of 
French lady letter writers, in an age when such 
writing was the great art and was carried to 
perfection. Voltaire thought her letters worthy 
of his warmest commendation, and published 
them, accompanied by a commentary of his own. 
Yet this young lady was a Circassian by both 
parents, and had been purchased by a French 
ambassador, Count de Ferriol, in her fourth 
year, for 1500 francs, or $300, in the slave market 
at Constantinople. She was born in 1698. She 
was taken by the count to Paris and educated 
by the first masters, under charge of his sister- 


_in-law, Madame de Ferriol. Unfortunately, the 


magnificent person and extraordinary talents of 
Mademoiselle D’Aiss¢ were temptations which 
the count could not resist, and they proved her 
ruin atanearly age. Scarcely had her exquisite 
charms budded to maturity ere she was seduced 
by her adoptive father. It is characteristic of 
the age that cotemporaries appear to have re- 
garded the count as having educated her for a 
mistress as a matter of course. The splendidly- 
educated young girl now found herself in a 
somewhat equivocal position. 

Yet she preserved a character and a dignity 
rare indeed in France at that era. She refused 
the most brilliant offers from the Duke of 
Orleans, and it was long ere she found a new 
love in the noble Chevalier d’Aydy, who had, 
however, in assuming the vows of the Knights 
of Malta, pledged himself never to marry. He 
proposed to obtain a remission of his vows and 
marry her, but fearing lest this might injure his 
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prospects, and unwilling tha: her future should 
be an impediment to his own, she went to Eng- 
land, and there gave birth to a daughter, who, 
like the Maid of Athens, took the name of Black 
—the difference being that in the latter case it 
was & Marriage name, in the former a maiden 
cognomen. Her unhappy passion, and the men- 
tal anxiety to which her feelings exposed her, 
undermined a very strong constitution, and she 
died in her 40th year, like Cleopatra, still very 
beautiful at that age. Apart from the evil in- 
fluence of circumstances over which she had 
absolutely no control, and which forced her 
into relations which she could not avoid, Mlle. 
d’Aissé appears to have been one of the most 
perfect of women. Not only was she incredibly 
beautiful and singularly brilliant and talented, 
but she boasted the rarer virtue of being not 
only loved, but beloved by all who knew her. 
Charming, open-hearted, noble and naive, are 
the characteristics of her letters, and they seem 
to have been perfectly applicable to her charac- 
ter and demeanor. Writers in search of a new 
romantic subject, or of a truly admirably char- 
acter, would do well to consider Mlle. d’Aissé. 
The following extract details a frolic which 
those who understand more than one language, 
and are full of mischief, often have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in, in Europe—or indeed here. 
** Ahout three months since, a young Parisian, 
traveling in Germany, took the road from Augs- 
worth to Berlin. In the car he selected were 
four other persons, two mammas and two 
daughters. The two mothers were face to face 
in one corner, the young man took the opposite, 
and found himself face to face with the young 


ladies. The young man put on a distraught and 
absent air. The conductor came to demand the 
tickets. The young man paid no attention at 


all, when the request was many times repeated. 
Roused from his reverie in presence of the ladies, 
the young man had recourse to a ruse, to avoid 
exciting ridicule. ‘What are you saying?’ said 
he. ‘Why, do you not speak French?’ The 
conductor then explained by signs, the ticket 
was changed, and the young man returned to 
his reverie. And not to enjoy it long, for this 
time the young ladies arouced him. They began 
in full voice. ‘This young man is a very hand- 
some one,’ said one. 

‘Hist, Bertha,’ said the other, with a sort of 
affright. 

‘Why, he don’t know a word of German. 
can talk freely. How do you find him?’ 

‘Only ordinary.’ 

‘You are difficult. 
and distingue air.’ 

‘He is too pale, and besides you know I do 
not love dark.’ 


We 


He has a charming figure, 
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‘And you know I prefer dark to blonde. We 
have nothing but blondes in Germany. It is 


monotonous and commonplace.’ 

‘You forget that you are blonde.’ 

‘Oh, for woman it is different. He has pretty 
moustaches.’ 

‘Bertha, if your mother should hear you?’ 

‘She is busy with her talk, besides it is no 
hurt to speak of moustaches.’ 

‘I prefer the blonde moustaches of Frederick.’ 

‘I understand that Frederick is espoused to 
you; but I, who am without a lover, am free to 
exercise my opinions, and am free to say that 
this young man has beautiful eyes.’ 

‘They have no expression.’ 

‘You do not know. Iam sure he has much 
spirit, and it is a pity he does not speak Ger- 
man: he would chat with us.’ 

‘Would you marry a Frenchman?’ 

‘Why not, if he looks like this one, and was 
spirited, well born and amiable? But I can 
hardly keep from laughing. See, he doesn’t 
mistrust what we are saying.’ 

The young traveler was endowed with a great 
power of self-control, and he had preserved his 
absent and inattentive air all the time, and while 
the dialogue continued, he thought how curiously 
his attempt to avert a laugh by pretending not 
to know German had resulted. He looked care- 
fully at Bertha, and his resolution was taken. 
At a new station, the conductor came again for 
the tickets. Our young man, with extra elabora- 
tion, and in excellent German, said: 

‘Ah, you want my ticket. Very well—let me 
see; I believe it is in my port monnaie. Oh, 
yes, here it is.’ 

The effect of the coup-de-theatre was start- 
ling. Bertha nearly fainted away, but soon re- 
covered, under the polite apologies of the young 
Frenchman. They were pleased with each 
other, and in a few weeks Bertha ratified her 
good opinion of the young man, and her willing- 
ness to marrya Frenchman. They live at Ham- 
burg.” 

We had a friend once who consented to be in- 
troduced as a young Frenchman, who couldn’t 
talk a word of English, to a family numbering 
several pretty daughters. He had torun a hard 
gauntlet. 

‘«¢ Annie, he is right good looking, what a pity 
he can’t talk English.” 

‘‘Yes, he is, only a little too pale. He looks 
as if just getting over an illness. But what 
lovely eyes he’s got, and such a sweet expression, 
sometimes, when he’s animated.” 

‘Oh, and such a dear smile.”’ 

‘¢T declare, I could kiss him all day long.” 

“But, oh, Kitty, he wears his hair horrible. 
And it’s such nice hair. I would love so to stick 
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my fingers into it, and give it a real good tous- 
ling.” 

At this point, our friend fainted dead away. 
Whether he collapsed a flue, or felt something 
‘‘ give way,’ is not written in the story—or how 
he made it up with the black-eyed commentators 
on the French gentleman. 

How to make one party of two. Vide! 

‘‘The bulletin of health in Paris is not more 
favorable; according to last accounts, the influ- 
enza continues to exercise its adverse influence 
on the reunions of the winter, despite the heroic 
resistance striving against its obstinate invasion. 
They who give evening entertainments are in a 
constant state of perplexing anxiety. ‘ Will 
any one come this evening?’ is the all-important 
question to the mistress of the house who gives 
a soirce dansante. Nothing is more dismal than 
these salons two-thirds empty. Frequenters of 
society have generally several invitations for the 
evening at hand, and visit five or six houses 
during an evening, remaining at last only where 
they find a sufficient reunion. One of these 
coureurs de salons, 2 man elegant and spirituel, 
M. de X., repaired to the soiree given on Tues- 
day last by Mme. D. He arrived at the hour 
when the reunion ought to have been complete, 
but in the vast saloons he counted only twenty- 
eight persons. ‘Nevertheless, I gave out two 
hundred and fifty invitations,’ replied, sadly, the 
mistress of the house, comprehending his thoughts 
at a glance. M. de X. made his compliments of 
condolence; and although in so meagre an as- 
sembly, where each person being in full view, 
retreat seemed impossible, still, by a skillful 
mauceuvre, he presently succeeded in escaping. 

Another soiree took place at Mme. L’s, where 
he hoped to find a more numerous assembly— 
but there the first two saloons were quite empty: 
in the third all the guests present numbered 
twenty-seven—one less than at Mme. D.’s. M. 
de X. remained at the entrance looking with 
consternation on the scanty gathering. The 
mistress of the house, whom he saluted witha 
mournfulair, said to him, in a tone of annoyance— 
ie. ‘Only see the turn which the influenza has 
played me! Imagine that I gave out two hun- 
dred and fifty invitations!’ 

‘As did Mme. D., whose society I have just 
left,’ replied M. de X. 

‘Has she been more fortunate than I ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ That is a consolation.’ 

‘And this gives me an idea.’ 

‘Speak it.’ 

‘Very well—I think out of these two parts of 
a@ reunion we might make one whole one, small 
to be sure, but numerous enough to be agreeable. 
I propose that we repair at once to the house of 





Mme. D., which is quite near. The carriages 
are all below; it will take but a few minutes’ 
time. We will present those persons to Mme. 
D. whom she does not know, and she will be en- 
chanted with the arrangement. This is my 
proposition. What do you say ?’ 

‘ Adopted!’ at once exclaimed Mme. L., and 
her guests. 

Five minutes after, Mme. L., marching at the 
head of her battalion, made a superb entrance 
at Mme. D.’s, who, as predicted, was enchanted 
at this unhoped-fer acquisition to her society, 
for which she was indebted to a happy chance 
and singular inspiration. The two parties min- 
gled together with mutual satisfaction; the or- 
chestra, previously mute, now gave out its 
joyous sounds; dancing began. The evening 
was very gay, and terminated with a delicious 
supper. This, without doubt, is one of the most 
piquant incidents that note the history of the 
influenza and its ravages during the season.” 

We find the following in the Paris corres- 
pondence of the Boston Transcript: 

‘¢The Prince Frederick William has been made 
chevalier of the noble Order of the Garter. 
The order is worn on the left leg, below the 
knee, which proves, as the judicious historian 
has remarked, that in the day of the beautiful 
Countess of Salisbury, the English women had 
the habit of wearing the garter below the knee 
—a question which merits examination and in- 
quiry. We askif it be possible that one can 
destroy the proportions of a well-shaped leg by 
gartering the stocking below the knee? Look 
at the statue of a Venus, and, in thought, draw 
a band or an elastic under the knee—would not 
the result be a deformity? But harmony of the 
lines are not disturbed—it becomes an ornament. 
The women of Athens and Rome, who were 
famed for their taste and skill in dress and 
knowledge of artistic beauty, wore the garter 
above the knee. But not to occupy ourselves 
with them, let us see how long it has been thus 
worn with us. We have an authority in this 
matter—the Duke de Saint Simon. If he does 
not prove the garter to have been worn above 
the knee before the reign of the great king, he 
establishes, at least, this fact—that the elegant 
and fashionable women of the time wore it thus; 
for in his memoirs, alluding toa Md’lle Brenille, 
whose inelegant manners caused much ridicule 
and gossip, he says, in his language, then so 
popular, ‘She was one of those common, vulgar 
persons, who garter below the knee!’ Appropos 
of garters—at a ball given last week by the Mar- 
quis d@’Arlon, a garter of exquisite workmanship 
was picked up in one of the salons. The Count 
de B., the fortunate finder, wears it on his arm, 
and is in search of its mate.” 
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We give, by request, another of the charming | 
Village Stories of Berthold Auerbach, so admira- 
bly and faithfully translated by Charles Goepp. 
Those desirous of having them all can obtain 
the work of the publisher, F. W. Thomas, in 
this city. 

‘** Not many will divine the orthography of this 
name in the almanac; yet it is by no means un- 
common, and the fate of the poor child who bore 
it reminds one strongly of the German story of 
her afflicted patroness, the holy St. Genevieve. 

The grandest house in all the village, which 
has such a broad front toward the street that 
all the wandering journeymen stop there to ask 
for a little ‘‘ assistance,’ once belonged to 
Vefela’s father: the houses standing on each 
side of it were his barns. The father is dead, 
the mother is dead, and the children are dead. 
The grand house is now a linen-factory. The 
barns have been altered into houses, and Vefela 
has disappeared without a trace. 

One thing alone remains, and will probably 
remain for all time to come. Throughout the 
village the grand house still goes by the name 
of the Manor-Farmer’s House; for old Zahn, 
Vefela’s father, was called the Manor-House 
Farmer. He was not a native of the village, 
but had moved there from Baisingen, which is 
five miles away. Baisingen is one of those fer- 
tile villages called ‘‘straw shires,’ and the 
Baisingers were nicknamed ‘straw-boots,”’ from | 
their custom of strewing the streets of the vil- 





not difficult to please in point of cleanliness ; 
end such a device suits their tastes for two 
reasons: it saves street-sweeping and helps to 
make manure for the numerous fields of such 
rich folk as the Baisingers. The Manor-House 
Farmer lived in the village thirty years; but he 
never had a dispute without hearing himself re- 
viled as the Baisingdn straw-boots, and his wife 
as the Baisingen cripple. Mrs. Zahn had a fine 
figure and a good carriage; but her left leg was 
a little short and made her limp in walking. 
This defect was a chief cause of her unusual 
wealth. Her father, whose name was Staufer, 
once said publicly at the inn that the short leg 
shouldn’t hurt his daughter, because he would 
put a peck of crown-thalers under it as her 
wedding-portion, and see if that wouldn’t make 
it straight. 

He kept his word; for when his daughter 





married Zahn he filled a peck-measure with as | 
many dollars as would go into it, stroked it as if 


it is yours.” To keep up the joke, his daughter 
was told to set her foot upon it, and the peck of 
silver flourished on the wedding-table as one of 
the dishes. 

With this money Zahn bought the manorial 
estate of the counts of Schleitheim, and built the 
fine house from which he took his nickname. Of 
nine children born to him, five lived—three sons 
and two daughters. The youngest child was 
Vefela. She was so pretty, and of such delicate 
frame, that they used to call her, half in scorn, 
and half in earnest, ‘‘the lady.” Partly from 
pity, and partly from malice, every one said, in 
speaking of her, that she was ‘‘ marked,” for she 
had inherited the short leg of her mother. . This 
expression has an evil meaning; it is applied to 
humpbacks, to one-eyed and lame persons, as if 
to insinuate that God had marked them as dan- 
gerous and evil-disposed. Being too frequently 
treated with scorn and suspicion, these unfortu- 
nates are often bitter, crabbed, and deceitful ; 
the prejudice against them provokes the very 
consequences afterward alleged in proof of its 
truth. 

It was not that Vefela did harm to any one; 
she was kind and gentle to all. But the hatred 


| felt by all the village against the manor-house 
farmer was transferred to his children. 


For eighteen years the manor-house farmer 
carried on a lawsuit with the village commune. 


| He claimed the seignorial rights of the estate. 


He had fifty votes in the election of the squire; 


| and he drew the smoking-tithe, the chicken-tithe, 
lage with straw. The German peasantry are | 


the road-tithe, and a hundred other perquisites, 
which the farmers never paid without the greatest 
chagrin, grumbling, and quarreling. Such is 
human nature! A count or-a baron would have 
received all these taxes without much difficulty'; 
but the farmer had to swallow a curse with 
every grain which was yielded by his fellows. 
For want of a better revenge, they mowed down 
the manor-house farmer’s rye fields at night, 


while the corn was yet green. But this only . 


made matters worse, for the manor-house farmer 
recovered his damages from the commune; and 


he employed a gamekeeper of his own, half of | 


whose salary the villagers were bound to pay. 
So there was no end to petty disagreements. 

A new lawyer having settled in the little town 
of Sulz, a lawsuit began between the manor- 
house farmer and the commune, in which paper 
enough was used up to cover acres of ground. 
Like a great portion of the Black Forest, the vil- 
lage then belonged to Austria. The ‘ Lan- 
doogt” sat at Rottenburg, the court of appeals 


it had been wheat, and said, ‘*There! what’s in ‘ at Friburg in the Breisgau; an important case 
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could be carried still further. In the compli- 
cated state of the higher tribunals, it was easy to 
keep a suit in a proper state of confusion to the’ 
day of judgment. 

The quarrel between the manor-house farmer 
and the villagers grew, in time, into a standing 
feud between Baisingen and Nordstetten. When 
they met at markets or in towns, the Baisingers 
called the Nordstetters their subjects or copy- 
holders, because a Baisingen man ruled over 
them. The Nordstetters, who went by the nick- 
name of Peaky-mouths, never failed to retort. 
One sally provoked another; the badinage re- 
mained friendly for a time, but grew more and 
more bitter, and, before any one expected it, 
there was a declared state of war, and cudgel- 
ings were heard of on all sides. The first oc- 
curred at the Ergenzingen fair; and after that 
the two parties rarely met without a skirmish. 
They would travel for hours to a dance or a wed- 
ding, drink and dance quietly together for a 
while, and finally break into the real object of 
their visit—the general shindy. 

The manor-house farmer lived in the village 
as if it were a wilderness. None bade him the 
time of day; nobody came to see him. When 
he entered the inn, there was a general silence. 
It always seemed as if they had just been talk- 
ing about him. He would lay his well-filled 
tobacco-pouch upon the table beside him; but 
the company would sooner have swallowed peb- 
bles than ask the manor-house farmer for a 
pipeful of tabacco. At first he took great pains 
to disarm the general ill-will by kindness and 
courtesy, for he was a good man by nature, 
though a little rigid; but when he saw that his 
efforts were fruitless he began to despise them 
all, gave himself no more trouble about them, 
and only confirmed his determination to gain his 
point. He withdrew from all companionship of 
his own accord, hired men from Ahldorf to do 
his field-work, and even went to church at Horb 
every Sunday. He looked stately enough when 
on this errand. His broad shoulders and well- 
knit frame made him seem shorter than he really 
was; histhree-cornered hat was set alittle jauntily 
on the left side of his head, with the broad brim 
in front. The shadow thus flung on his face 
gave it an appearance of fierceness and austerity. 
The closely-ranged silver buttons on his collar- 
less blue coat, and the round silver knobs on his 
red vest, jingled, as he walked, like a chime of 
little bells. 

His wife and children—particularly the two 
daughters, Agatha and Vefela—suffered most 
under this state of things. They often sat to- 
gether bewailing their lot and weeping, while 
their father was discussing his stoup of wine 
with his lawyer in town, and did not return till 
late in the evening. They had become so much 





disliked that the very beggars were afraid to 
ask alms of them, for fear of offending their 
other patrons. In double secrecy, as well from 
their father as from their neighbois, they prac- 
ticed charity. Like thieves in the night, they 
would smuggle potatoes and flour into the gar- 
den, where the poor awaited them. 

At last this was too much for Mrs. Zahn to 
bear: so she went to her father and told him all 
her troubles. Old Staufer was a quiet, careful 
man, who liked to be safe in whatever he did. 
First of all, therefore, he sent his peddler-in-or-. 
dinary and general adviser in the practical duties 
of his magisterial office, who was, of course, a 
Jew, and bore the name of Marem, to Nordstet- 
ten, directing him to inquire privately who were 
the actual ringleaders in carrying on the lawsuit, 
and to see whether the matter could not be set- 
tled. Marem did so, but with an eye to his pri- 
vate interests. He procured an acquaintance to 
spread the report that the manor-house farmer 
had succeeded in having an imperial commission 
appointed to come to Nordstetten, and remain 
there until the matter was finally adjudicated, at 
the expense of the losing party. Then he went 
himself to the leading spirits, and told them that 
for a certain compensation he would bring about 
a compromise, though it would be no easy mat- 
ter. Thus he secured a perquisite from both 
parties. But what is the use of all this fine 
manceuvering, when you have men to deal with 
who act like bears, and spoil the most exact cal- 
culations with their savage ferocity ? 

Old Staufer now came to Nordstetten, and 
Marem with him. They went to the inn, accom- 
panied by the manor-house farmer, to meet the 
spokesmen of the village. 

‘‘Good morning, squire,” said the assembled 
guests to the three men, as they entered, acting as 
if no one but old Staufer himself had come. 
The latter started at this, but called for two bot- 
tles of wine, filled his glass, and drank the health 
of the company, jingling his glass against the 
glasses of the others. But Ludwig, the lock- 
smith, replied, ‘‘ Thank you, but we can’t drink. 
No offense, squire, but we never drink till after 
the bargain is made. What the rich gentlemen- 
farmers of Baisingen do is more than we can 
say.” 

The squire took his glass from his lips and 
sighed deeply. He then went to business with 
much calmness ; dwelt upon the folly of throw- 
ing away one’s dearly-bought earnings to “‘ those 
blood-suckers,” the lawyers, reminded the com- 
pany that every lawsuit eat out of one’s dish 
and skimmed the marrow-fat from one’s soup, 
and concluded by saying, that a little allowance 
here, and a little there would bring about a peace. 

Each party now proposed a composition; but 
the two propositions were far apart. Marem 
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aid all he could to bring them nearer to each 
other. He took aside first the one and then the 
other, to whisper something into their ears. At 
length he took upon himself, in the teeth of ob- 
jections made on both sides, to fixasum. He 
pulled them all by the sleeves and coat-tails, 
and even tried to force their hands into each 
other. 

After much wrangling, the manor-house far- 
mer said, ‘‘Sooner than take such a beggar’s 
bit as that, I'll make you a present of the whole, 
you starvelings !” 

‘Why, who spoke to you,” said Ludwig, the 
blacksmith, ‘‘ you straw-boots ?” 

**You’ll never walk on straw as long as you 
live,”’ replied the manor-house farmer. ‘I'll 
find such beds for you, that you wont have straw 
enough under your heads to sleep on. And if I 
should be ruined, and my wife and child, too, and 
not have a span of ground left, I'll not let you 
off another farthing. I'll have my rights, if I 
must go to the emperor himself. Mark my 
words.”” He gnashed his teeth, as he rose, and 
all hope of a compromise was gone. At last he 
even quarreled with his father-in-law, and went 
out, banging the door after him. 

When he came home, his wife and daughters 
wept as if somebody had died, so that all the 
passers-by stopped to learn what was the mat- 
ter. But all their entreaties could not turn the 
manor-house farmer from his purpose. Old 
Staufer returned home without coming to see his 
daughter: he sent Marem to say good-by to her. 

The old state of things went on. The manor- 
house farmer and his wife had frequent differ- 
ences, which Vefela had to settle. The father 
had a sort of reverence for ‘‘the child,” for such 
was the name by which she went all over the 
house. There was such angelic mildness in her 
face, and her voice had such a magic charm, 
that if she only took his hand, looked up into 
his face with her blue eyes, and said, ‘‘ Dear 
daddy,” he became meek and gentle at once: 
the strong man followed the guidance of his 
child as if it were a higher being; he never 
spoke a harsh word in her presence, and did 
every thing to please her, except only to make 
peace with his enemies. 

Yet on this very subject the obstinacy of the 
manor-house farmer was but the cloak for a 
great struggle which was going on in his mind. 
He would fain have extended the hand of recon- 
ciliation, but was ashamed to confess what he 
called his weakness ; and, as matters had gone 
so far, he thought his honor was at stake in 
keeping up the war. The thought of his honor 
recalled his pride; and he thought himself 
superior to the other farmers. This notion was 
fostered by the fawning law-clerks of the town, 
and by mine host of the Crown Inn there, who 





always talked to him of his excellent mind and 
of his barony. He did not believe what they 
said; but still he liked to hear it. Finding, in 
time, that the townsfolk were really no wiser 
than himself, and convinced, like all European 
peasants, that the city is inhabited by beings of 
a far different order from those who plod in the 
fields, he could not but come to the conclusion 
that the peasantry were far beneath him. Not 
that he really enjoyed the‘society of this sort of 
people, who never objected to his standing treat 
for a stoup of wine; ‘‘but,” thought he, ‘a 
man must have some company, and it’s better 
than farmers’ gossip, after all.” At last, with- 
out avowing it even to himself, he enjoyed the 
stimulus to his vanity which their conversation 
afforded. 

Such is life. The manor-house farmer quar- 
reled with himself, with his wife, with his fellow- 
men, with everybody and every thing, because 
he would not humble himself to surrender a jot 
or tittle of these old feudal rights, or rather 
wrongs, when he had enough and to spare with- 
out them: the confusion of his heart and of his 
mind increased from day to day, and he under- 
mined his happiness and that of his family, 
when they might all have enjoyed so much good 
fortune. 

After a time, a few old farmers, who had no 
warm stoves at home, or whose scolding wives 
made their dwellings too hot to hold them, would 
drop in to see the manor-house farmer of a win- 
ter evening; but he received them sullenly, 
vexed that these only came, and not the more 
important and influential. Their visits soon 
ceased. 

The mother and daughters often spent a week 
with her father at Baisingen, but the manor- 
house farmer did not go with them. He never 
saw his father-in-law again until he lay upon 
his bier. 

The life in the village became more and more 
disagreeable. It isa sad thing to go into the 
fields and not receive a friendly greeting from 
all youmeet. The manor-house farmer, to make 
the time pass away, was forced to talk to his 
dog, Sultan—a poor entertainment for a man at 
any time. 

The hard times brought upon Europe, by 
Napoleon, did not leave a single farm-house of 
the Black Forest unvisited. Strasbourg was 
not far away, and those who had good hearing 
maintained that they had heard the shots fired 
off there in honor of the French victories. 
This was said to be a sign of great trouble in 
the land—just as if any sign were needed to 
show that things would be turned upside-down, 

The preparations for the Russian campaign 
were going on briskly. The manor-house far- 
mer’s oldest sons, Philip and Caspar, were 
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forced to go: their father would rather have 
gone himself, for he was tired of every thing. 
He saw the departure of his sons with the stony 
silence of one whose faculties for wishes or for 
hopes were gone. 

Philip and Caspar were probably buried in 
the Russian snows: at all events, they have 
never been heard of. General Huegel used to 
tell a story of a soldier whom he had seen, on 
the retreat from Moscow, leaving the ranks and 
shedding copious tears over his many distresses. 
The general rode up to him and asked, kindly, 
‘¢ Where are you from?” 

‘*]1’m the manor-house farmer’s boy, from the 
Black Forest, over there,” answered the soldier, 
pointing sideways, as if his father’s house were 
within gunshot around the corner. The general 
was so much amused by the soldier’s answer, 
that the tears ran down his cheeks also, and 
turned to icicles in his moustache. 

This is all that was ever known of the life and 
death of the manor-house farmer’s two sons. 

Meantime, pleasure and pain were mingled at 
home. When a misfortune lasts long, people 
manage to live init as if it were a house, and 
make themselves comfortable. While in health, 
man cannot cultivate sorrow beyond a given 
length of time; the fountain of life always lifts 
the gladness of life like the sunbeams upon its 
waters. Harvest-homes and weddings were once 
more held at home, while far away, in the dis- 
tant steppe, hundreds of sons, brothers, and 
sweethearts were laid on the cold bed of death. 

Agatha, the oldest daughter, was engaged to 
be married to the innkeeper of Entingen; the 
manor-house farmer, at war with the whole vil- 
lage, had to see his children travel out of his 
sight and easy reach. At the wedding day, Ve- 
fela, the bridesmaid, looked beautiful. She was 
dressed just like the bride, with a crown or tiara 
of glittering silver foil around her head, and her 
hair, which hung down her back in two long 
wefts, tied in red silk ribbons a handbreadth 
wide. This is a decoration which none but vir- 
gins are permitted to wear; those who cannot 
claim the title are compelled to wear white linen 
ribbons or tape. Around her neck was the chain 
of garnets worn by every peasant-girl, the dark 
color of which displayed the brilliant fairness of 
her tints to great advantage. The collar of 
white lace was partially covered by a nosegay, 
which was set in the bosom of her scarlet bodice 
with its silver chains and clasps. The wide blue 
skirt reached down to the knees, and was half 
covered with a white apron; at the shoulders, 
and at the ends of her short linen sleeves, red 
ribbons fluttered gayly.’ The high-heeled, 
wooder-soled shoes made her limping gait more 
unsteady still. And yet, as she walked to the 
church beside her sister, to the sound of music, 





and the firing of pistols, she looked so charming, 
that all wished she had been the bride instead 
of the bridesmaid. 

Who knows where were the manor-house 
farmer’s sons while he sat with his guests at the 
wedding-table? Noonethought ofthem. Onc> 
only, Vefela sank into a deep brown study, and 
gazed fixedly into vacancy. She seemed to see 
nothing of what was going on around her; her 
look seemed to pierce the walls, and to wander 
searching into space. She was thinking of her 
brothers that were gone. 

Not two months later, Melchior, the third son 
of the manor-house farmer, was married also. 
At Agatha’s wedding he had made the acquaint- 
ance of the only daughter of the innkeeper of the 
Angel, in Ergenzingen, and engaged himself to 
her. Although Melchior was still very young, 
and scarcely a year older than Vefela, the wed- 
ding was hurried as much as possible, lest he 
might also be forced to go to the wars. Melebior 
left the village, and Vefela was left at home alone. 
The mother’s health failed. A silent grief was 
gnawing at her life. She always wished to in- 
duce her husband to sell all he had, and live 
with one of his married children; but his 
answers were so harsh, that she was forced to 
drop the subject. These were sad times for Ve- 
fela, for she was always called upon to mediate 
and make peace. Her mother’s ill-health in- 
creased her fretfulness; and she often said that 
if her father were still living, she would leave 
her husband. These two people had lived to see 
the second generation which issued from their 
union, and yet they could not come to under- 
stand each other; the older they grew, the more 
did their heart-burnings and bickerings increase. 
Vefela always brought matters around, and wore 
an air of gayety and happiness; but in private 
she often wept bitterly over her sad lot and that 
of her parents, and made many vows never to 
marry. She knew no one to whom she would 
have devoted herself; and then she saw how 
much she was needed in the house to prevent 
the smouldering flames from bursting through 
the ashes. It is written that God visits the sius 
of the fathers upon the children. Such is the 
case, particularly with evil marriages. The 
heart that is without love to its father and its 
mother, is exposed to many dangers. 

The death of Vefela’s mother, suddenly made 
her father feel how dearly, after all, he had loved 
her in his inmost heart. He grieved to think 
that he had not been more indulgent, and that 
he had often taken her ailments for pretexts and 
affectation. Every unkind word he had uttered 
stung him to the soul; he would gladly have 
given his life torecall it. Sucharewe. Instead 
of bearing with and sustaining each other in 
life, most men grieve when it is too late, when 
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death has made the irreparable separation. | no one can rest content with the approbation of 


Why not love while yet we live? Every hour | 
not spent in kindness, is so much robbed from | 


the life of those around us, which can never be 
restored. 

On Sunday the manor-house farmer no longer 
went to church in the town, but to the village 
church, for his wife lay buried beneath the 
shadow of its steeple; he always took the round- 
about way of the church-yard. The weekly visit 
to his wife’s grave seemed like an effort to atone 
for his shortcomings toward her in life. 

The house was all quiet now. Not a loud 
word was spoken, and Vefela ruled there like a 
spirit of peace. Peace was there, but not joy; 
some one seemed to be always missed or anx- 
iously expected. Still, the effect of Vefela’s 
management on the manor-house farmer was 
such that he gradually regained his spirits; he 
did nothing without consulting ‘the child.” 
Indeed, he left almost every thing to her dis- 
posal; when any thing was asked of him, he 
usually answered, ‘‘ Ask Vefela. ’ 

Thus they lived for years. Vefela was over 
five-and-twenty. Many suitors asked for her 
hand; but she always said that she did not wish 
to marry; and her father always assented. 
‘* Vefela,”’ he would say, ‘‘ you are too refined 
for a farmer, and when I have gained my law- 
suit we will move into town, and I will give you 
a peck of dollars for your portion, and you can 
choose a gentleman.”’ Vefela would laugh; but 
secretly she agreed with her father, at least, in 
so far that she made up her mind that if she 
ever did marry, it should not be a farmer. She 
had suffered so much from the ill-governed pas- 
sions and implacable hatred of the peasantry, 
that she had contracted a great hatred against 
them. She thought that in town, where people 
are more refined and have better manners, they 
must also be better and truer. She had steeled 
herself to bear her troubles only by looking 
upon the people about her as coarse, and her- 
self as something higher; and, after pondering 
on the matter for so many years, she had come 
not only to think herself better, but even to 
fancy that she occupied a higher position. This 
was her great misfortune. 

II. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that in the 
country, people may live alone and undisturbed. 
Such a thing is only possible in a large city, 
where men take no interest in each others’ af- 
fairs, where one man may meet the other daily 
for years, and never think of inquiring who he 
is or what he does; where you pass a human 
being without a greeting or even a look, just as 
if he werea stone. In the country, where every- 
body knows everybody, each one is compelled 
to account to all the others’ for what he does: 





his own judgment. In the Black Forest the 
passing word of recognition varies with the di- 
rection of your steps. If you are going down 
hill, the passer-by inquires, ‘*’You going down 
there?” If you are ascending, ‘‘’You going up 
there?” If he finds you loading a wagon, he 
says, ‘‘ Don’t load to heavy,” or, ‘¢ Don’t work 
too hard.” If you are sitting before your door, 
or on a Stile, it is, ‘*’You resting a little?” If 
two are talking, the third man who passes by, 
says, ‘‘Good counsel, neighbors ?”’ and so on. 

There is a charm in this communion of work 
and rest, word and thought; but the custom 
has its drawbacks. Any one having good or bad 
reasons of his own, for disposing of his time in 
a manner different from what is customary, has 
to contend against the gossip and the jibes and 
mockery of all. An old bachelor or an old maid 
are, in particular, the butts of this sort of street- 
raillery, whether it be from poverty or any 
other motive that they cling to their single con- 
dition. 

The more Vefela approached the sombre years 
of old-maidenhood, the more was the ‘‘ manor- 
house lady” persecuted by this sort of fun. One 
Sunday, as she walked through the village, a 
crowd of young men were standing before the 
town-hall, and ‘‘ Tralla,’’ the butt of the village 
—a poor simpleton who was half dumb—stood 
near them. When they saw Vefela, one of them 
cried, ‘‘Tralla, there comes your sweetheart.” 
Tralla grinned from ear to ear. They urged 
him on to take his sweetheart bythearm. Poor 
Vefela heard them, and almost sank to the 
ground with shame and vexation. Already had 
Tralla hobbled up and taken her arm, with his 
brutal features distorted with fun. Vefela 
raised her eyes to the young fellows with a look 
so full of entreaty and reproach, that one of them 
was actually induced to take her part. Whathe 
said was not heard, being drowned in the up- 
roarious laughter of the others. Here Vefela 
found a rescuer whom nobody had expected. 
Her father’s dog, Nero, who had followed her, 
suddenly sprang on Tralla’s back, seized him by 
the collar, and dragged him down. Vefela took 
him away from his victim in all haste, and hur- 
ried on her way. From that time Nero was a 
power in the village. The whole affair mortified 
Vefela greatly, and confirmed her in her dislike 
to farmers and farmers’ ways. 

Vefela spent some weeks with her brother Mel- 
chior, in Ergenzingen. Here, too, she was often 
sad; for Melchior had a hard-hearted, stingy 
wife, who hardly gave him enough to eat. 

The squire of Ergenzingen, a widower with 
children, frequently came to Melchior’s house ; 
and one day he asked Vefelato marry him. Ve- 
fela was disposed to consent; for, though not at- 
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tached to the squire, she was weary of her lone- 
some life, and hoped to derive pleasure from be- 
ing a kind mother to the children. But the 
manor-house farmer came and told his daughter 
that the squire was a hard man, who had been 
unkind to his first wife, and, besides, that Ve- 
fela could only be happy with a man of great re- 
finement. The squire was rejected. But his 
proposal had been heard of in Ergenzingen; and 
the boys, with whom he was unpopular, on ac- 
count of his strictness, came one night and 
strewed bran all along the path between his 
house and Melchior’s. The squire forthwith be- 
gan to hate the manor-house farmer and Vefela; 
she returned with her father to the solitude of 
his roof. 

Vefela would have done better to have followed 
her own counsel and mavried the squire; but 
her doom was sealed, and she could not escape it. 

The life of the manor-house farmer seemed 
likely to end sooner than his lawsuit. The 
strong man was sinking under petty ailments ; 
the trouble and chagrin so long suppressed had 
gnawed hiscore. For hours and hours he would 
sit speechless in his arm-chair, only murmuring 
occasionally an indistinguishable word to his 
dog, Nero, whose head was on his master’s 
knee, while his faithful eyes looked up into his 
face. Vefela could not be with him always, 
and he now felt doubly the dreariness of his lot. 
He would have given any thing for the privilege 
of receiving a guest in his warm, cosy room, 
only to have given or received a pinch of snuff. 
He went to the window and looked out; he 
coughed when anybody passed; but no one 
spoke to him, no one came. He closed the sash 
and returned grumbling to his seat. 

lt was two days before New-Year. Vefela 
had gone to the well with the maid for water. 
She purposely did this coarse kind of work be- 
cause the villagers had said that she was 
ashamed of it. Just as her bucket was full, 
the girl said, ‘‘ Look at that man, there, with 
the double eyes: I guess he is the new sur- 
geon.” 

A man in citizen’s dress, with spectacles on 


‘his nose, was coming down the village. Just as 


he was passing the two girls, Vefela took the 
pail on her head; but, by an unlucky step, she 
slipped upon the ice and fell, pouring the water 
over her. When she recovered herself, the 
strange gentleman was standing by her; he 
took her hand and helped her up, and then asked 
her, kindly, whether she had not hurt herself, 
for she had had a bad fall. There was some- 
thing so winning in the tone of his voice, that 
Vefela experienced a strange sensation; she 
thanked him quite warmly, and assured him 
that she was not hurt. She walked on, the gen- 
tleman beside her. 





« *Why,- you are limping,” said he, again. 
‘¢Does your foot pain you?” 

‘*No,” answered Vefela; ‘‘I have a short 
foot ;” and though she was chilled through, the 
blood shot into her face. She covered her face 
with her apron, pretending to wipe it, though it 
was wet through and through. The stranger 
now remarked that her limp was scarcely to be 
perceived. Vefela smiled, half incredulous, half 
flattered. It was a strange thing to Vefela to 
find the gentleman walking by her side through 
the village, all the way to her father’s house; 
and even there he entered with her, with a word 
of apology, to which he gave no time to reply. 
Nero, however, sprang upon the stranger, and 
would have dragged him down, had not the 
manor-house farmer and Vefela interfered. The 
stranger now gave sundry directions to guard 
against Vefela’s taking cold. She must go to 
bed, drink tea, and so on. 

Edward Brenner (for such was his name) sat 
down, and chatted cosily with the manor-house 
farmer. Not an hour passed before he was 
master of his whole history. The latter took a 
strong liking to Dr. Brenner, but spoke so much 
of the spectacles, and asked so often whether he 
had need of them all the time, that Brenner soon 
perceived that this instrument of learning was 
not agreeable tohim. He took them off, and the 
manor-house farmer nodded pleasantly, observing 
that he could talk with a man much better when 
his head was notinalantern. He now gave him 
a full account of his bodily grievances also. 
Brenner looked wise, said that the doctors had 
all mistaken his disease, and prescribed an in- 
fallible remedy. 

From this time. forth he visited the manor- 
house farmer daily. All were glad to see him 
except Nero, who proved so intractable that he 
had to be chained whenever Brenner came. One 
day the latter threw him a piece of bread as he 
was leaving the house; but the dog never 
touched it, but sprang furiously at the giver. 

Vefela was not equally inaccessible to the fine 
speeches and flatteries of Brenner. She often 
scolded the maid for saying that Brenner had 
but one coat, for he wore the same in the week 
and on Sunday. Such was the way with the 
gentlefolks, she said; and everybody knew it 
who wasn’t too stupid. She often lingered near 
when Brenner talked with her father, and re- 
joiced to find the latter almost invariably pleased 
with the views advanced by the surgeon. His 
health happened to improve a little after taking 
Brenner’s prescription; this gave the latter an 
excuse for saying again and again that he was, 
in fact, a better doctor than the licensed physi- 
cian, but that the law prevented him from 
practicing. He scolded about those who thought 
the only way to be wise was to cram your head 
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with books. ‘Practice makes perfect,” he said, 
‘*A farmer who knows the world often under- 
stands more about government matters than all 
the ministers and governors; and so it is in 
medicine.” This mixture of sense and nonsense 
was very pleasing to the manor-house farmer’s 
ears: it jumped exactly with what his own ex- 
perience had made him wish to be true. The 
lawsuit also came in for a share of the kind 
solicitude of Brenner. He confirmed the notion 
of the manor-house farmer to meet in kind the 
tactics of his adversaries, and resort to bribery. 
Brenner suggested the shrewd expedient of 
stealing a march on the other party by giving 
gold instead of silver. Those were the * good 
old times,” when a lawsuit could not come to an 
end without ‘‘cribbings,” and officials had no 
hesitation in receiving illegal pay. 

One evening, as Brenner left the house, 
Vefela accompanied him to the door, and they 
remained standing there a while together. 
Brenner took Vefela’s hand and said, ‘**’Pon 
honor, Vefela, you are a sweet girl, and not like 
the peasant-girls at all: you are too refined for 
a peasant-girl. ’Pon honor: and you have as 
much sense as any of them in the city.” 

Vefela said he was making fun of her; but in 
her heart she believed him. He kissed Vefela’s 
hand and took his leave, taking off his hat, 
politely, to Vefela. She remained standing 
under the door a long time, with thoughtful 
eyes and a pleased smile upon her lips; Bren- 
ner’s polite and yet kind-hearted manner had 
pleased her greatly. She went up-stairs sing- 
ing, and let the soup-bowl fall out of her hands 
at which she laughed aloud. Every thing was 
so delightful that evening that she could not 
frown, no matter what happened. Late at night 
she went into the cellar, and brought the men a 
bottle of cider; they must have a little enjoy- 
ment on a working-day, for once. 

The intimacy between Brenner and Vefela in- 
creased from day to day. 

An event which had been so long expected 
that it almost took them by surprise, brought 
rejoicing into the manor-house. The news came 
that the lawsuit was gained. The opponents 
had been at Rottenberg, where the magistrate 
had told them very plainly, though with a little 
circumlocution, that ‘* the manor-house farmer’s 
duns had come in ahead of their grays.” 
Though confined to the house, the manor-house 
farmer put on his Sunday clothes, and poured a 
whole pot of fresh milk into Nero’s breakfast. 
He sent to Melchior and Agatha to come and re- 
joice with him; nobody cared to let him know 
that Agatha was on her death-bed. Brenner, 
also, was sent for; and he alone accepted the in- 
vitation. The manor-house farmer sat up till 





late at night, drinking, laughing, and talking, | ‘*Wendel, wont you, please?” Then he trudged 


and sometimes lapsing into sudden seriousness. 
He sighed to think that his ‘‘ old woman” could 
not share his good luck, and drank a full glass 
tohermemory. At last, as he was beginning to 
nod in his chair, they carried him to bed. 

It was very late when Brenner started to go. 
Vefela lighted him to the door; they were both 
greatly excited, and exchanged fervent kisses. 
On his entreaties and solicitations, Vefela at last 
said, aloud, ‘*Good night.” Brenner did the 
same, took the key, unlocked the door, closed it 
with a bang, and locked it. But‘he had not left 
the house. 

No one had any suspicions except Nero, who 
was tied in the yard, and who barked all night 
as if a thief had got into the house. 

Life and death were both busy in that house 
that night. The next morning the manor-house 
farmer lay dead in his bed; the palsy had struck 
him. 

None could understand why it was that Vefela 
raved like a maniac by the bedside of her father. 
Usually so calm and moderate, she could not be 
made to hear reason now. 

The estate was again purchased by a baron, 
and the farmers bore their feudal burdens with- 
out a murmur. 

III. 

Vefela moved to Ergenzingen, to live with her 
brother Melchior. Nobody accompanied her 
from the village except Nero. Agatha died soon 
after her father, and people whispered that 
Vefela would marry her brother-in-law; but 
that was out of the question. Brenner came to 
Ergenzingen several times every week. He 
must have raised money in some way or other, 
for he was always showily dressed, and had a 
peculiar confidence, almost amounting to arro- 
gance, in his behavior to Vefela as well as to 
others. He gave them all to understand that he 
must be addressed as ‘*‘ Doctor.” Vefela did not 
quite understand it all, but she did not complain, 
as she had made him acquainted with her situa- 
tion. 

Melchior had a man employed whose name 
was Wendel—a stalwort, hard-working fellow, 
who shared all Nero’s friendships and enmities. 
He loved the dog because the dog hated Brenner, 
and loved him doubly for his devotion to Vefela. 
In Germany, polite people address each other as 
‘they ;” equals on intimate terms are the 
‘‘thee” and ‘‘thou;” and superiors sometimes 
undertake to address inferiors as ‘‘he”’ or ‘‘she.” 
Brenner had once addressed Wendel as ‘‘ he ;” 
and this gave the latter, what he had long de- 
sired, a pretext for hating the ‘‘ beard-scraper” 
like poison. In spite of this, however, he never 
objected to hunting him up in town, even late at 
night, whenever Vefela took the trouble to say, 
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along, and Nero ran with him, and they brought 
the doctor a letter from Vefela, Sometimes, 
when he had ploughed all day and was more 
tired than his horses, it cost Vefela but a word 
to make him hook up again and take Brenner to 
town through storm and darkness. 

One Saturday night Vefela said to Wendel in 
the yard, “‘ To-morrow you must be so kind as 
to drive to Horb early in the morning and bring 
Brenner here.” 

‘Ts it true,” asked Wendel, ‘‘that you are 
going to be betrothed to him ?” 

co Ny 

‘‘Take my advice and don’t doit. There are 
honest farmers in the world enough.” 

Vefela replied, ‘‘ You can’t forgive Brenner 
for having said ‘he’ to you.” She had intended 
to say more, but checked herself, not wishing to 
offend the poor fellow. To herself she said, 
‘Tt is shocking how stupid and obstinate these 
farmers are,’”’ and congratulated herself on 
having got over all that. Notwithstanding his 
demurer, Wendel was on the road long before 
daybreak. 

Vefela and Brenner were now publicly be- 
trothed, and people gossiped about it, some even 
hinting that Brenner had given the manor-house 
farmer a drink of which he died, as he had re- 
fused his consent to the match. So over-cunning 
is foul-mouthed suspicion. 

The first change to which Vefela was now 
forced to submit was a very sad one. Brenner 
sent a seamstress from the town to fit dresses 
for her. Vefela felt like a recruit who is no 
longer his own master, and is forced to wear any 
clothes brought to him, because the lot has 
picked him out; but she submitted without a 
word. Next Sunday, when she had to put on 
the new dresses, she stood weeping beside the 
seamstress, and took a sad farewell of every 
piece. The skirt was particularly hard to part 
with; her mother had given it to her when she 
was confirmed, and had told her to go in it to 
the altar when she was married. It is a great 
defect in a city lady’s dress that it cannot be 
put on or off without the assistance of a servant. 
Vefela shuddered as the seamstress fumbled 
about her. Her hair was braided and put up in 
a comb; and when all was done, Vefela could 
not help laughing as she looked at herself in the 
window, and made herself a reverential bow. 

Brenner was delighted when she bashfully 
entered the room; he said she looked ten times 
as pretty as before. Bat when Vefela said that 
the city dresses amounted to nothing after all— 
that one peasant’s dress was worth more, and 
cost more, too, than six such city flags—-Brenner 
looked cross, and said that was ‘silly village 
prattle.”’ Vefela bit her lips, and her eyes were 
full of tears; she went out and wept. 





She very seldom left the house, for she was 
aghamed to be ‘‘marked”’ so. She thought 
everybody must be looking at her. Only one 
other girl in the village wore city dresses. She 
had been brought up by old Ursula, and no one 
knew exactly where she came from. 

Vefela had hard times in Melchior’s house, 
for his wife was a very dragon, and always gave 
birth to still-born children—so that people said 
they were poisoned in her womb. Melchior and 
Vefela often sat in the barn, pretending to amuse 
themselves by peeling turnips, but in fact eating 
them with much appetite. Vefela did her best 
to encourage her brother to yield and keep the 
peace. She knew what it was to live in a house 
divided against itself, and thought a quiet life 
cheaply bought at almost any sacrifice, Melchior 
was a good fellow, and agreed to every thing. 

Vefela urged Brenner with increasing earnest- 
ness to hasten their marriage. Then he suddenly 
came out with a new project. He would go to 
America. He knew as much of doctoring as the 
official physician,but the laws would not allow 
him to practice here; so he would go to a free 
country. Vefela wrung her hands, fell on her 
knees, and besought him to give up the plan: 
they had money enough to live comfortably with- 
out doctoring. But Brenner was not to be 
moved, and scolded Vefela for a ‘stupid pea- 
sant-girl that didn’t know there were people 
living ’tother side of the big hili.” Poor Vefela 
gave way at this; she lay with her face on the 
ground, and the dreadful thought swept through 
her mind that she was despised and would be 
wretched for life. Brenner must have guessed 
at her thoughts; he came, raised her up gently, 
kissed her, and spoke so well and so politely 
that Vefela forgave and forgot every thing, and 
agreed to go to America with him at once. 
Where would she not have gone if he had led 
the way ? 

Brenner made all the preparations. Vefela’s 
fortune was turned into money and exchanged 
for gold, to be of better use for traveling. 
Vefela kept it in the same press with her ward- 
robe. 

The banns were to be spoken at the church; 
but Brenner’s papers never arrived from Hohen- 
lohe, his birthplace. At last he came one day 
when Vefela was busy at the wash-tub, and said, 
‘* Vefela, I'll tell you what: I'll go home get my 
papers myself. A friend of mine is waiting at 
the door in the carriage; and so I shall have a 
ride for nothing as far as Tuebingen. While 
I’m about it, Pll get our passport countersigned 
by the ambassador, and then we can be off in 
the fall.” 

‘The sooner the better,” said Vefela. 

‘‘ By-the-by,” said Brenner, again, ‘‘I’m out 
of change; couldn’t you let me have a little?” 
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_ * Here is the key,” said Vefela; ‘‘ help your- 
self. You know where it is—at your left hand 
as you open the press, by the new linen which 
is tied with blue-tape.” 

Benner went up-stairs and returned after some 
time. Vefela dried her hand with her apron and 
gave it to him; his hand trembled. She wished 
to go with him a little way, but he begged her 
to stay, and ran quickly down the stairs. Ve- 
fela was hurt that he would not let her go with 
him to the door, supposing that he was ashamed 
of having his friend see her. What was all this 
toend in? Bitter tears fell into the wash-tub 
at the thought of it. Still, she went up into her 
attic and looked out of the window to follow the 
carriage with her eyes. What was her astonish- 
ment when she saw that the carriage, instead of 
taking the road to Tuebingen, started toward 
Herrenberg! It was on her lips to call to the 
travelers that they were on the wrong road; but 
she bethought herself that she must have mis- 
understood Brenner, or that he might have made 
a slip of the tongue. 

A week, a fortnight, passed by, and nothing 
was seen or heard of Brenner. Vefela was of- 
ten sad to think that her whole life was to be 
given to a man who did not esteem her; she was 
not proud, yet she could not help thinking how 
much every one in the village, even the squire 
himself, would have felt honored by her hand. 
But again the mere recollection of Brenner would 
make her happy as a queen, and she would beg 
his forgiveness in thought for all the unkind 
ideas she had had of him. She saw no fault in 
him now; when those we love are away we never 
see their faults, but only their virtues. Had 
Brenner but had a single virtue! 

When Melchior wondered why Brenner re- 
mained so long away, she would answer in such 
a manner as to make him suppose she knew the 
reason and was not disturbed about it. 

One day, when in lowspirits, Vefela went into 
her room. For a long time she looked out of 
the window in the direction from which Brenner 
was to come. To dispel her sadness by a look 
at her wedding-dress, she opened the press. Oh 
pity! what did she behold! Every thing rifled 
and strewed about as if the Pandours had been 
there. Involuntarily her hand sought the money 
—it was gone! She shrieked aloud, and the 
whole truth flashed upon her. The wrong road 
—the trembling hand—the fear of her going 
with him—the long absence! She flew to the 
window to fling herself out. A hand seized her 
and held her back. Melchior had heard her 
cry and hastened to her. Vefela fell upon her 
knees, wrung her hands, and told him the dread- 





ful truth. Melchior raved and swore. He would 
find him out. He would bring him before every | 
court in the empire. Then Vefela sank upon 


her face and told him her shame; her brother 
sunk down by her side and wept with her. Long 
they remained closely pressed against each other, 
sobbing aloud, without speaking a word, and 
almost afraid to look each other in the face. 

Whoever is acquainted with human nature, 
and with the German peasantry in particular, 
will fully appreciate the goodness exercised by 
Melchior in never reproaching his sister with 
her fall. On the contrary, he did his best to re- 
store her love of life. Most people make them- 
selves paid for their sympathy with misfortune, 
by immediately giving full vent to their friendly 
mortification and their wise admonitions. This 
treatment may do for children and for people 
who know not what they have done or what has 
befallen them; but for those who feel the arrow 
rankling in their flesh it is sheer cruelty to harry 
them still further, instead of drawing it out with 
care and tenderness. 

They held counsel together what was to be 
done, and agreed that the main thing was to 
keep quiet and adjust the whole affair secretly. 
With a resolution quite unlike him, Melchior 
made his wife give him money, and started in 
his little wagon in pursuit of Brenner. Vefela 
wished to go too, and seemed desperate at the 
thought of having nothing to do but stay at 
home and weep; but Melchior kindly persuaded 
her not to undertake the journey. 

Days and weeks passed in silent wretchedness. 
Those who had known Vefela before would have 
been frightened at the change in her. But she 
saw nobody, and lived a life of hopelessness 
which was hardly life. She ate and drank, slept 
and waked, but seemed to know nothing of what 
she was doing, and looked straight before her, 
like amad woman. She eould not even weep 
any more. Her soul seemed to be buried alive 
in her body. She saw and heard the work 
around her, but she could not find and could not 
understand herself. 

When Melchior returned without having seen 
a trace of the runaway, Vefela heard his story 
with heart-rending calmness. She seemed in- 
capable of surprise. For days she hardly spoke 
a word. Only when she heard that Brenner was 
pursued with warrants, giving an exact descrip- 
tion of his appearance, did she break out into 
loud wailings. A million tongues seemed to 
proclaim her sorrows and her shame throughout 
the land. And yet—so inexhaustible is love— 
she wept almost more for Brenner than for her- 
self. 

Yet her misery had not yet reached its climax. 
When Melchior’s wife discovered her condition 
she became more wicked than ever. Vefela bore 
all this with patience; the double life within 
her seemed to give her strange new powers of 
mind and body, which bore her safely through 
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her troubles. But when she heard her sister-in- 
law reproach Melchior, and curse the day in 
which she had entered a family that had such a 
stain upon it, then the heart of the poor unfor- 
tunate bled deeply. She, the angel of peace, to 
be the disgrace of such a dragon! This was 
too much to bear. 

It was the sad fate of poor Vefela that a pha- 
lanx of bad or weak men and women, clad in 
the dismal garb of gloomy passions, lined the 
path on which her journey through life had been 
cast. This prevented her from recognizing 
those bright exceptions who do not press for- 
ward hastily, because their unostentatious dig- 
nity holds them back, and because they have a 
right to suppose that they will be detected with- 
out it. 

As Vefela sat weeping on the kitchen-hearth 
one day, Wendel came in and said, ‘‘ Musn’t 
cry; don’t you mind how I told you there were 
plenty of good farmers’ boys in the world, 
though they don’t know how to make bows and 
shambles ?” 

Vefela looked up with tearful eyes, astonished 
at the speech. But she said nothing, and after 
a while Wendel went on— 

“Yes, look at me; what I say is as true as if 
the parson said it from the pulpit.” He took 
Vefela’s hand and said, ‘“*To make it short, I 
know all about it; but you are better than a 
hundred others for all that; and, if you will 
say the word, we shall be man and wife in a 
fortnight, and your child shall be my child.” 

Vefela quickly drew away her hand and coy- 
ered her eyes. Then, rising, she said, with a 
burning blush, ‘‘Do you know that I am as poor 
as a beggar? You didn’t know that, did you?” 

Wendel stood still a while, anger and pity 
contending for the mastery within him. He was 
ashamed of Vefela’s words, for her sake and for 
his own. At last he said, ‘‘ Yes, I know it all. 
If you were rich yet, I would never have opened 
my mouth. My mother has a little lot, and I 
have saved a little money; we can both work 
and live honestly.” 

Vefela looked up to heaven with folded hands, 
and then said, ‘‘Forgive me, Wendel: I didn’t 
mean to speak so wickedly. Iam not so bad; 
but the whole world seems so wicked to me. 
Forgive me, Wendel.” 

** Well, do you say the word?” he inquired. 

Vefela shook her head, and Wendel, stamping 
the ground, asked, ‘“‘ Why not?” 

**T can’t talk much,” said Vefela, breathing 
hard; ‘‘but forgive me, I can’t. God will re- 
ward your good heart for this: but now please 
don’t let us speak another word about it.” 

Wendel went out and gave Melchior warning 
against next Martinmas. 


At last the worst came. The squire of the 





village had heard of her condition, and now gave 
full scope to the spite he had so long harbored. 
He sent the constable to tell her that she must 
leave the village, as otherwise her child, if born 
there, would have a right to claim a settlement 
and come upon the parish. 

Vefela would not allow any resistance to be 
made to this act of cruelty. Inastormy autumn 
night she got into the little wagon, and Wendel 
drove her to Seedorf. On the road Wendel tried 
to comfort her as well as he could. He said he 
could never forgive himself for not having 
pitched Brenner down the Bildechingen steep, 
as he once intended, and mashed him to a jelly. 
Vefela seemed almost glad to find no chance to 
live at Seedorf. Wendel begged and implored 
her to go with him to his mother in Bohndorf. 
But she was deaf to all his prayers, sent him 
back next morning, and went on her way on foot 
to Tuebingen, as she said. Nero had gone with 
them too, and would not be separated from 
Vefela. Wendel had to tie him with a rope un- 
der the little wagon. 

The wind drove the rain about, and the soil 
was so slippery that Vefela lost her footing at 
every step as she took the way to Rottenburg. 
She wore a city dress, and had a light-red ker- 
chief on her neck. Under her arm was a little 
bundle. An old song, long forgotten, suddenly 
returned to her thoughts—the song of the earl’s 
daughter who was betrayed. Without opening 
her lips, she often repeated to herself— 

“OQ, weep ye for your land 80 wide, ° 
Or weep ye for your fallen pride? 
Or your bright cheeks that are so wan, 
Or for your honor that is gone? 

Gone, gone! 
Your honor that is gone.” 

She was hardly a hundred yards out of See- 
dorf before something rushed up to her. At 
first she started; but soon her eyes brightened, 
for it was Nero. He had a piece of rope around 
his neck, and seemed so happy. 

The storm was so severe that it seemed as if 
two stones were being struck together close by 
your ears, and as if intangible, rustling curtains 
were weaving themselves around and around as 
if to smother you. As she went slowly on her 
way, of a sudden the thought fell on her like a 
thunderbolt that Brenner was now upon the sea. 
Only once had she seen a picture of the storm 
in the gospel, but now she saw the terrible 
reality: she was in the midst of it herself. The 
dark, hilly billows tossed the ship, and there 
stood Brenner stretching out his arms and wail- 
ing. There! There! Vefela raised her arms, 


her lips parted, but the scream died in her 
mouth: she saw Brenner buried in the waves. 
Her arms sank to her side, she bowed her head, 
folded her hands, and prayed long for the soul 
Thus she stood for a long time, 


of the lost one. 
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fully knowing that Brenner had died that instant. | social feelings, but has concentrated his heart 


With a deep sigh she looked up again, took the 
bundle, which had fallen from her hand, and 
went on. 

On the hill where the road turns and Rotten- 
burg is displayed to the eye, stands a chapel. 
Vefela entered, and prayed long and fervently. 
On leaving the chapel again, the long plain be- 
fore her had the appearance of a lake: the 
Neckar had overflown its banks. Vefela went 
outside of the town toward Hirschau. Here she 
met an old acquaintance—Marem, her grand- 
father’s Jew adviser. He had a bag strapped 
across his shoulder, and was was leading a cow 
toward Hirschau. Who would have supposed 
that Marem’s sympathy for Vefela drew tears 
from his eyes? Yet soit was. Take a village 
Jew and a peasant of the same degree of intelli- 
gence, and you will find the former more cun- 
ning, more on the alert for his profit, and 
apparently more cold; but in all purely human 
misfortune you will see a warmth and a delicacy 
of feeling which lift him far above his ordinary 
existence. His peculiar lot has deadened his 








all the more upon that which is purely human. 

Marem tried his utmost to dissuade Vefela 
from pursuing her aimless journey. He offered 
to take her to his own house, and even to raise 
money for her. Vefela refused every thing. At 
Hirschau they both went into a tavern: Marem 
had a good soup boiled for Vefela; but after the 
first spoonful she got up again to continue her 
journey. Marem wished to keep the dog back ; 
but the faithful beast refused to stay behind, 
and Vefela departed with a ‘‘ God reward you.” 

An hour later, Marem, having sold his cow, 
went to Tuebingen also. Not far from Hirschau, 
Nero came running up to him with a red kerchief 
in his mouth. Marem grew pale with fear. 
Nero ran forward, and he followed: they came 
to a spot where the water had overrun the road ; 
the dog sprang in, and swam on and on, on and 
on, until he was lost to sight. 

The grandest house in all the village once be- 
longed to Vefela’s father. The father is dead, 
the mother is dead, and Vefela has disappeared 
without a trace. 


The Gubinet of Risses, 


Kissina Wanted !—We take the following from 
the Baltimore Weekly Dispatch: 


“The following lines are said to have been picked 
up in the street, written upon a rosy-tinted, gilt- 
edged, odoriferous sheet of note paper, with a pair 
of Cupids embossed on each corner, and signed 
‘your own Angelica,’ and directed to—no matter 
whom: 


You kissed me! My head had dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter and infinite rest; 
While the holy emotion my tongue dared not speak, 
Flushed up, like a flame from my heart to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast—Oh! your arms were so bold! 
Heart beat against heart in their passionate hold! 
Your glances seemed drawing my soul through my eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist from the sea to the skies, 
And yonr lips clung to mine till I prayed in my bliss 
They might never unclasp from that passionate kiss. 

* * * # * * % 
Would you care if your breast were my shelter as then, 
And if you were bere would you kiss me again? 


Ok! p-h-e-w! what would we give to find the 
girl who wrote that! We would fight for her and, 
no mistake, make mince-meat of a score of rivals in 
less than no time, if they stood in the way. And 
then, the question with which it concludes? Ah! 
that somebody must have been a lucky dog.” 


“ GRAMMATICKLE.”—A schoolmaster asked one of 
his fair pupils— 

“Can you decline a kiss ?” 

Dropping a perplexed courtesy, she modestly re- 
plied : 
“Yes, sir, I can, but I don’t like to.” 





KISS ME. 
BY LYDIA M. REYNO. 


Kiss me, love, ’tis Christmas eve, 
And, perchance, for who can know, 

Ere this fleeting year pass by, 
Grave-dust may be on my brow. 


Kiss me, for my lips are warm, 
And they may be very cold, 

Asking not for kiss of thine, 
Hidden in the quiet mold. 


Kiss me, I have loved thee long, 
Years thy smiles have been my light, 
Calmly looking in thine eyes— 
Therefore, kiss me, sweet, to-nig‘t. 
Kiss me, that when stars grow pale, 
Wandering up the heavenly side, 
Mourning spirits may not say, 
*T was for love of thee she died. 


Kiss me, ere another year, 
If the grave-dust cloud my brow, 
You will not be very sad, 
Knowing that you kissed me so. 
Kiss me, our poor lamp of life 
Giveth such uncertain light, 
Little time for love or joy— 
Therefore, kiss me, sweet, to-night. 


Tae Ancients on Kisses.—The monks of the 
middle ages divided kisses into fifteen distinct 
classes, namely : 


1. The decorous or modest kiss. 

2. The diplomatic, or kiss of policy. 

3. The spying kiss, to ascertain if a woman had 
drunk wine. 
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4, The slave kiss. 

5. The kiss infamous—a church penance. 

6. The slipper kiss, practiced toward tyrants. 

7. The judicial kiss. 

8. The feudal kiss. 

9. The religious kiss (kissing the cross.) 

19, The academical kiss (on joining a solemn 
brotherhood.) 

11. The hand kiss. 

12. The Judas kiss. 

13. The medical kiss—for the purpose of healing 
some sickness. 

14. The kiss of etiquette. 

15. The kiss of love—the only real kiss. But 
this was also to be variously considered, viz: given 
by ardent enthusiasm, as by lovers; by matrimonial 
affection; or, lastly, between two men—an awful 
kiss, tasting like sandwitches without butter or 
meat, 


The Ancients gave three kinds: 


| Bacia, that between friends and relatives. 
Osoula, the kiss of veneration. 
Suavia, the kiss proper—that between lovers. 


Apvice.—“ Never kiss two girls at once,” wisely 
advises Du Solle. ‘We got kissed,” says the Sun- 
day Times, “by two at once, by running our face 
between them just as they were going to kiss each 
other.” There was nothing particularly unpleasant 
about that. 

SEVERE KISSING. 
* Smacked his lips, and then he kissed her, 
Kissed so hard he raised a blister, 
And she set up a yell.”—Old Song. 

A fashionable tailor in Philadelphia—as we learn 
from the Press—is in the habit of exacting a kiss 
from his sewing girls, whenever they bring in a job. 
One girl, to whom his importunities for a kiss had 
become unendurable, devised a most effectual remedy 
against further annoyance. Her twin brother 
donned her clothes, and took a piece of work to the 
shop. The tailor beseeched for a kiss, the boy played 
the woman well, and behaved as natural as life, for 
after a reasonable time, 

“ Whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent,’ consented.” 


The tailor was warned, however, that when she 
kissed, she kissed hard. “So much the better,’ 
said the knight of the shears, “the harder the bet- 
ter ;” so, wiping his mouth, taking deliberate aim, 
and approaching the tempting prize slowly and ap- 
preciatingly, their faces met, when the boy-girl 
seized the tailor’s chin between two rows of sound 
teeth, and held him until his cries brought such a 
crowd around his shop, that the police were com- 
pelled to interfere. 


RURAL OSCULATION. 


We take the following pleasant extracts from a 
pretty, lively tale, entitled The Red Ear, by T. S. 
Arthur: 


‘Kate Mayflower, a wild romp of a girl, from Bos- 
ton—at least some in the city regarded her as such 
—was spending a few weeks in D , when invita- 
tions came to attend a husking party at Ephraim 
Bradley’s. The old man lived some three miles 
from the village. Kate had heard about husking 
parties. Her young spirits leaped up when the 
announcement was made that one was to be held in 
the neighborhood, and that she was invited to be 








present. It was a frolic that, from all she had 
heard, would just suit her temperament, and she set 
off, when the time came, to make up a party, in the 
merriest possible mood. 

Evening had closed in on the arrival of the party 
from D——, who quickly joined some score or two 
of young people in a large kitchen, where lay heaped 
up in the centre a huge pile of Indian corn. 

‘All that to be husked?’ whispered Kate, as she 
entered the room. 

‘Oh, yes; all that and more, perhaps,’ was the 
smiling reply. ‘We have come to work, you know.’ 

‘Now, gals,’ said old Mr. Bradley, who stood look- 
ing on as the young folks gathered, with bright 
faces, around the golden grain, ‘now for a good old- 
fashioned time. If there is not a half a dozen wed- 
dings before Christmas, I shall say there is no virtue 
in red ears.’ 

As he ceased, down dropped, amid gay voices and 
laughter, the whole company upon the floor, in all 
graceful and ungraceful positions, in a circle around 
the pile of corn. Kate alone remained standing, for 
the movement was so sudden that she could not act 
with it, 

‘Here’s room for you, Kate,’ cried one of the girls 
who had come with her, making a place by her side, 
and down sank Kate, feeling for the first time a lit- 
tle awkward and confused. Beside her was a stout, 
country youth, whose eyes were dancing with an- 
ticipated pleasure. The city girl eyed his rough 
brown hands, coarse garments, and unpolished face, 
with a slight feeling of repulsion, and drew a little 
from him toward her friend. 

‘Oh, plenty of room,’ said he turning broadly 
around, and addressing her with a familiar leer, 
‘the tighter we get in the better. Lay the brands 
close, if you want a good fire.’ 

Kate could not help laughing at this. As she 
laughed, he added: 

‘All free and easy here.’ He had grasped an ear 
of corn, and was already stripping down the husk. 
‘A red ear, by jingo!’ suddenly burst from his lips, 
in atone of triumph; and, as he spoke, he sprang 
toward, or rather upon Kate, with the grace of a 
young bear, and kissed her with a ‘smack’ that 
might have been heard a dozen rooms off. Ere she 
had time to recover from the surprise, and it must 
be admitted, indignation, occasioned by this unex- 
pected assault upon her lips, the hero of the first 
‘red ear’ was half around the circle of struggling 
girls, kissing both right and left, with a skill and 
heartiness that awoke shouts of applause from the 
young ‘fellers’ who envied his good fortune. 

That was a new phase in the life of Kate. She 
had heard of kissing as an amusement among young 
folks, and had often thought that the custom was 
too good to become obsolete; but a practical view, 
and a personal participation like this, was a thing 
her imagination had, in none of its vagaries, con- 
ceived. An old-fashioned, straight-backed, flag- 
bottomed chair stood near, and unwilling to trust 
herself again upon the floor, Kate drew that into the 
circle, and seated herself close to the pile of corn 
just as the young man had completed his task of 
kissing every one in the room. 

‘First-rate, that!’ said he, smacking his lips, as 
he threw himself at her feet. ‘ Wasn’t I lucky?’ 

Kate’s indignation had, by this time, all melted 
away under a lively sense of the ludicrous, and she 
could not help laughing with the merriest. Soon 
another red ear was announced, and then the kissing 
commenced again. Such struggling, wrestling, 
screaming and laughing Kate had never heard nor 
seen. The young man who held the prize had all 
the nerve required to go through with his part, as 
Kate clearly proved when it came to her turn to re- 
ceive a salute. The struggle was long and well sus- 
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tained on the part of the maiden; but her fate was 
to be kissed, and kissed by a rough, young country- 
man whom she had never met before. The deed was 
done, and then the blushing, panting girl was led back 
in triumph to the room from which she had escaped. 

Red ears were in plenty that evening. It was 
shrewdly guessed that every young man came with 
at least two in his pockets, for the girls avowed that 
never before had farmer Bradley’s field of corn pro- 
ducedsomany. As for Kate, she was kissed and kissed 
until—as she alleged to her friend—making a virtue 
of necessity, she submitted with the kindliest 
grace imaginable; and if the truth must be told, 
enjoyed the frolic with as lively a zest as any one 
present. 

So it was at old farmer Bradley’s. When Kate 
went back to Boston, she was free to own that she 
had enjoyed a new kind of merry-making, and 
avowed her determination to be at old Ephraim 
Bradley’s when the next husking came off.” 


KISSES OF MANY LANDS. 


Of the following editorial contributions to the 
Cabinet of Kisses, one ballad, “Stella di Napoli,” 
contains extracts from four different popular Neapoli- 
tan songs. “Gretchen” is partially a parody on 
a common German Gassenhauer, or street song, 
while “Servia” and “ Militza” are translations from 
the Illyrian, alias the Croatian, alias the Servian 
tongue—for the learned have not agreed what to call 
it. The rest are original : 


ERNESTINE, 


When thy tall and stately figure 
For the first time walked by mine, 
I left the world, and wandered 
In an atmosphere divine. 


You lifted me to Heaven, 
By your simple company; 

But when hinting higher raptures, 
What a spell you cast on me! 


What soft, bewildering madness, 
When you said that o’er yon hill, 

Rising heaven-wards, were others, 
Bluer, sunnier, lovelier still. 


And still, goddess-like, commanding, 
You led me by the stream, 

Further from the world and further, 
And the whole was like a dream. 


Till afar in silent valleys 
By the fall, in spray and mist, 
All forgotten, all forgetting, 
With an eager cry we kissed. 


KATE. 


Dashing through the tunnel, 
Heavens! but it’s dark! 
Romping and coquetting, 
Goodness, what a lark! 
Lips so sweetly wanton, 
Eyes which flash “ you may 
If you only dare to—” 
Wont I blaze away? 
And my arms are round her, 
Oh, she’s plump and soft; 
Mischief take your struggling! 
You know you've done it oft. 
Lip to lip—de—li—cious ! 
To my soul it jars; 
Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Kissing in the cars! 





LOUIS". 
We walked where storks and swallows fly, 
Louise! Louise! 
All on the castle terrace high, 
We saw the village in the sun, 
We saw the sparkling waters run: 
Birds fluttering, hearts a beating. 


All round your waist I twined my arm, 
Louise! Louise! 

I felt your life throb wild and warm, 

Strong love soon lulled the first alarm, 

Birds fluttering, hearts a beating. 


We saw the peasants church-ward climb, 
Louise! Louise! 

We heard the bells ring slow in chime, 

And as they rung, we kissed in time, 

Birds fluttering, hearts a beating. 


Too slow the church bells melody! 
Louise! Louise! 

Yes—much too slow for you and me, 

High over all, where none could see, 

Birds fluttering, hearts a beating. 


ANNETTE. 
That I should have a carriage, 
And you be in the rain; 
Was nothing very striking, 
Such a thing may be again. 


Or, that I (since you were pretty,) 
Should ask you if you’d ride? 

Any decent soul would do it, 
Were there room for one inside. 


But that stepping in the carriage, 
Just that instant you should faint, 
Was arather puzzling item, 
And enough to vex a saint. 


But I hastened to the doctor’s, 
Being smitten by your charms; 

And for fear of something awful, 
Held you tightly in my arms. 


People say that while the sun shines, 
Is the time for making hay; 

And as I could do no better, 
I—just——kissed you all the way! 


ERMENGILDE. 
“Da muget ir sehen, 
Schoene beide: 
Gebrochene bluomen und gras. 
Tandaradei. 
Schoene sanc diu nahtegal.” 


Far in the forest, 
*Mid the rocks, 
My hands untied 
Her heavy locks. 
In the black waves 
They swam with bliss, 
And red lips pressed 
The close wet kiss. 


Oh, broken leaves and withered flowers! 
Ye witnesses of golden hours! 

Spring up afresh, and tell to none 

Why your white sides are toward the sun. 


Under the vines, 
Where none could hear, 
Vines seem too human, 
Creeping near. 
Awed with our secret, 
Dread-confessed ; 
Yet both most eager 
To be be blest: 
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Oh, river swimming to the sea! 

Our death-pall thou should’st quickly be, 
If one in all the world could dream, 
That we had kissed beside thy stream! 


STELLA DI NAPOLI. 
The fisher boats are dancing high, 
As my poor heart is beating, 
The waves are fast retreating, 
The bells ring—one, two, three; 
So, all alone, I sit and sigh, 
As pale as pale can be; 
T’ve loved thee well as heart can tell, 
And thou ne’er think’st of me! 


Rememberest thou, how in the street, 
My water-buckets bearing, 
As if for me still caring, 
You asked a drink of me, 
I answered, “’tis not water, Miss ;” 
But tears I’ve shed for thee, 
Oh, I’ve loved thee well as heart can tell, 
And thou ne’er think’st of me. 


At Piedegrotta’s festival, 
You seemed a signorita, 
No lady there was neater, 
Oh, thou—my orange tree! 
Bim—boom—ba—lum, J beat the drum, 
And thou did’st kiss me free; 
To te voglio bene assaje 
E tu non pien? ame! 


GRETCHEN. 
There went a maiden through the town, 
Who carried apples up and down. 
There went a mai-den through the town, 
Who carried ap-ples up and down. 


Oh, maiden, maiden, fresh and fair, 

The world has apples everywhere, 

But apples never yet did blow, 

Like those which in your red cheeks grow. 


So love me, child, and thou shalt be 
My own, my Eden-appie tree! 
For in a dream it seemeth me, 
I once beheld just such a tree. 


It grew all wild upon a hill, 

Wild as it was, it pleased me still. 

She held her lips—they kissed and crack! 
Donner und blitzen ! what a smack! 


Oh, maiden, maiden, come with me! 
And thou my Apple-Bride shall be; 
Von wegen Rubla la—la ruhla la, 
Ri too ral loo ral loo ral la! 


* SERVIA. 

Stogod je sakrito, bit ce ocito. 
Once, two lovers kissed, all in a meadow, 
And the lovers thought that no one saw them; 
But the fair, green meadow saw them kissing. 
And it told it to the white flock grazing, 
And the white flock told it to the shepherd, 
And the herd to a traveler on the highway, 
And the traveler told it to a sailor, 
And the sailor to his nut-wood galley, 
And the galley to the cold, green water, y 
And the water to the maiden’s mother. 
Then the maiden laid this curse upon them: 


**May’st thou ne’er be green again, oh, meadow! 
White flock grazing, may the wolves devour thee! 
And thou, shepherd, may the Turks behead thee! 
Traveler, may thy feet grow weak in walking! 
Sailor, may the wild waves whirl thee downward! 
Vessel, may’st thou in red flames go blazing! 
Water, may’st thou in the dry ground vanish! 





: MILITZA. 
Mladost je ludost. 


Dearest, come, that we may kiss each other! 
Only say where we may have our meeting? 
Shall it be in thine, or in my garden? 
Under thine, or ’neath my blooming roses? 
Thou my soul into a rose shalt change thee, 
I into a butterfly will turn me; 

Fluttering, I will fall into thy fragrance, 
All will think that to a flower I’m clinging, 
While in secret I my love am kissing ! 


MANUELA. 


Red the lips of Manuela, 
How the lady loves to kiss! 


Ah! when Manuela kisses, 
First, she kisses with her glances, 
Then her red lips kiss each other, 
Practicing for warm encounters. 


Then she kisses with her eye lids. 
Kisses with her arching eye-brows, 
With her soft cheek softly rubbing, ' 
With her chin and hands, and fingers. 


All the frame of Manuela, 

All her blood, and all her spirit, 
All melt down in burning kisses, 
All she feeds on is their sugar. 


Oh, thou sun above us flying, 

Breeze from land to land still roaming, 
Saw ye ever yet a lady, 

Half so fair, or fond of kissing ? 

Red the lips of Manuela, 

How the lady loves to kiss! 


MIRIAM. 

Oh, Miriam! Pearl of the morning, gazelle of the palm- 
land, soul of my spirit, 

Daughter of Akiba, beloved of the Faithful, and the Goyim. 

Blue sea; sister of lilies and roses, 

There came to me a dream, fresh on the wings of the 
morning, 

Soft as the light of the silver Sabbath-lamp when it shines 
on the Pesach feast, 

Dear as thine eyes when loveliest beaming; love’s sister. 

I walked by thy side in a dream; we walked by a river, 

Jordan rolls not more gently; purple its waters; 

Thine eyes were upon me, beloved, thy star-light eyes, 
blessed as the lamp of the Sanctuary, 

Black eyes of endless fire—oh, soul, thou art lovely! 

Beauty of the East—the golden sequins and ear-rings—the 
antique gold of Judea, 

Which hangs upon thy forehead with the golden ear-rings, 
from Damascus, 

Which thou had’st from Sara, thy aunt—all the gold around 
thy dear face, 

Is but the frame of a picture too fine for its setting. 

My arm and thine twined like the vines iu Spring, 

Slowly we walked and slower, till trembling and pausing, 

I kissed thee, oh, beloved—on the sand by the purple 
waters. 

Anna, the gracious, is fair; fair, too, is Sara, the mistress, 

Abigail, the joy of her father, and Ruth, the satisfied; 

Tabitha, the roe buck, light are her footsteps, and lovely. 

Deborah, the bee, and Rebecca, the plump and the lovely, 

Esther, the secret and silent, and Rachel, the sheep; 

Eva, life giving, Judith, praising, confessing, 

Jemima, fair as the day, Hagar, the stranger, 

Hannah, gracious and merciful, Huldah, all the world; 

Yes, all the world and its loveliness hath nothing like thine, 
little sister ! 

Thy bitterness, oh, Miriam, is sweeter than ail their sweet- 
ness! 
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HEATH PLANTS. 

The heaths are very pretty plants, with little 
tubular bell-shaped flowers, of peculiar beauty and 
delicacy.qIn this climate they are much affected by 
the heat of the summer, and sudden change of tem- 
perature, which prevents their cultivation being 
general. The most robust kinds are pretty plants 
for the green-house, where they usually flower in 
winter, or early in spring, but in warm, close rooms 
they will not thrive long, as fire heat is very inju- 
rious to them, When heaths are in the green-house 
they should be kept in a cool and airy part of it, 
and in winter be sparingly watered till they are in 
flower, when they should be watered more freely. 
In summer they should be placed in any open part 
of the garden, and the pots plunged into the ground 
to prevent the sun from scorching their roots, and 
repotting whenever the roots become much matted 
round the sides of the pots. The soil most suitable 
for them is good black peat and sandy loam. They 
are apt to be troubled with the scaly insect, which 
should be brushed or rubbed off with a flat stick, 
and the plants washed with soapy water, and then 
syringed with clean water. Young plants may be 
grown to a good size by planting them out of their 
pots in the spring, in a bed of sandy loam and peat, 
and as their roots are very fibrous, they can be taken 
up with good balls and potted before frost, and 
placed in the green-house. They are propagated by 
taking off young cuttings, and planting them in 
pots filled with sand and covered with a glass, which 
should be placed on the front shelf of the green- 
house and shaded from the sun. 


BIENNIAL FLOWERS. 

These are raised from seed sown in spring or sum- 
mer, and usually flower in the succeeding year, when 
they generally die, if allowed to bear seed ; although 
many of them will live for three or even four years, 
if the flowers are cut off and not allowed to go to 
seed, and the plants are preserved from injury. The 
hardy kinds may be either sown in the open borders 
or in a bed set apart for that purpose, in April or 
May, any good garden soil answering the purpose. 
Sow them in shallow drills, and cover the seeds with 
fine soil, and, when two or three inches high, trans- 
plant them into other beds, four to six inches apart, 
to allow them room to grow strong; and when they 
have grown to a good size, they may be removed, 
with as much earth as will adhere to their roots, 
and planted in their final destination in the flower- 
garden; this may be done either in spring or fall. 
The tender kinds of biennial plants, that are liable 
to be killed in winter, may be taken up and potted 
in the fall, and protected in a frame during winter ; 
or the pots can be placed in the green-house, and if 
shifted into larger pots in March, they will flower 
by the end of May, and may then be planted out in 
the garden, where they will flower the greater par’ 


Slower and Garden Hints. 











of the summer. Many kinds that ripen their seeds 
early in the summer, should be sown as soon as 
convenient after being gathered; whilst those that 
do not ripen till September or October, must not be 
sown till the following May. Such kinds as grow 
with long tap roots, should be sown where it is in- 
tended to have them flower, as it injures them to 
break their roots. 
THE PEONY. 

In the gardens of China they cultivate an immense 
number of varieties of the tree peony, some of which 
are said to be sold as high as a hundred ounces of 
gold. Whatis known as the Chinese purple sweet 
tree peony, is of a light purple, or lilac color, inter- 
mingled with some paler shades; the tints of the 
flower are peculiarly delicate, and it has the mild 
and agreeable fragrance of the rose—the flowers 
being about eighteen or twenty inches in circum- 
ference, and forming what is so rarely met with, a 
combination of splendor, delicacy, and fragrance; 
they are also distinguished by their often projecting 
very much in the centre. The flowers of the Chi- 
nese white and purple tree peony are single or semi- 
double, and being of a pure white color, with a pur- 
ple centre, they combine a delicacy calculated to 
excite great admiration; it perfects its seed freely, 
and can also be increased by divisions of the root. 
The rose-colored tree peony is regarded as the most 
splendid of the three, and is more rare than either 
of the others; but plants are often called by this 
name which are of the kind first described. Tho 
color of the flower is exactly that of the moss-rose 
when half expanded; in fact, it is the most perfect 
rose color, and the flower spreading out to so great 
a size, presents a degree of magnificence which 
has by many amateurs been declared unrivaled. The 
flowers often measure from twenty to twenty-five 
inches in circumference, and sometimes even exceed 
the latter size. A good garden lawn seems to suit 
these plants; and they may be all increased by seeds 
or by parting the roots. 


FLORAL ADORNMENT OF GROUNDS, 

There are many modes of adorning a small piece 
of ground, so as to contain gay flowers and plants, 
and appear double its real size. By covering every 
wall or palisade with monthly roses and creepers of 
every kind, no space is lost. The largest flowers, 
such as hollyhocks, sunflowers, ete., look to the best 
advantage on a back-ground, either planted in 
clumps, or arranged singly. Scarlet lychnis, cam- 
panula, or any second-sized flowers, may range 
themselves below, and so in graduated order, till the 
eye reposes upon a foreground of pansies, auriculas, 
polyanthuses, and innumerable other varieties. Thus 
all are seen in their order, and present a mass of 
superb coloring, none interfering with the other. 
The hollyhock does not shroud the lowly pansy, so 
as to prevent it from displaying its bright tints of 
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yellow and purple; neither can the sturdy and 
gaudy sunflower hide the modest double-violet, or 
smartly clad anemone from observation. Hach 
flower is, by this mode of planting, distinctly seen, 
and each contributes its beauty and its fragrance, 
by receiving the beams of the sun in equal propor- 
tions. If the trunk of a tree stands tolerably free 
from deep overshadowing branches, twine the creep- 





ing rose, the late honeysuckle, or the everlasting 


pea round its stem, so that every inch of ground 
may become available. The tall, naked stem of the 
young ash looks well, festooned with roses and 
honeysuckles. Wherever creeping flowering plants 
can live, let them adorn every nook and corner, 
wall, post, etc.; they are elegant in appearance, and 
many of them delicious in fragrant scent. If flowers 
are planted in round or square plots, the same rule 
applies in arranging them. 
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Our Guriosities. 


oe 


COURTSHIP IN TARTARY. 

The mode of courtship among the Calmucks is 
very different. Among them, the wooing is per- 
formed on horseback. The women excel the men in 
riding. A girl mounts her steed, and rides off at 
full speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtakes 
her, she becomes his wife, returning with him to his 


| daughter. 


| 


tent. But it sometimes happens that the girl does | 


not wish to marry the person by whom she is pur- 
sused, in which case she will not suffer him to over- 
take her; and we were assured that no instance oc- 
curred of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, unless 
she has a partiality for her pursuer.—Dr. Clark’s 
Travels, 


WHY A RUSSIAN GRAND DUKE IS NAMED CON- | 


STANTINE. 

Catherine acted, intrigued, struggled, and com- 
bated on all her frontiers at once. She did not 
conceal her designs, but declared loudly her intention 
to destroy the Ottoman Empire, and re-establish 
that of the East in favor of her grandson, whom 
she named Constantine for that reason. . 





CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 

A celebrated Roman was told to beware of the 
Ides of March; and our own statesmen should be 
equally cautious respecting the 22nd of February, 
which has been, of late years, singularly fatal to 
governments of this country. On the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1851, Lord John Russell was defeated on 
Locke King’s motion, and resigned. On the 22nd 
of February, 1852, Lord John Russell’s Adminis- 
tration was finally broken up. On the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, Gord Palmerston’s Administration was 
broken up by the retirement of the Peelites; and on 
the 22nd of Feb., 1858, Lord Palmerston’s second 
administration finally resigned, in consequence of 
the vote of censure conveyed by Milner Gibson’s 
motion.— English paper. 





NICE FAMILY TO BEGIN WITH. 
An interesting wedding took place in New York 
a few days since, the parties being Henry B. Mel- 
ville and Sarah K. Seymour. They had been mar- 
ried before and each had a family of seven children 
—those of the gentleman comprising of six daugh- 
ters and a son, and those of the lady six sons and a | 








The sons acted on the occasion as 
groomsmen to their future father, and the daughters 
as bridesmaids to their future mother. The whole 
fourteen children dressed alike, according to their 
sex, entered the church arm in arm and ranged 
themselves on either side of their parents, who are 
remarkably handsome ard looked superb. 

The bride is wealthy, and was richly dressed in a 
pearl-colored moire antique, with costly laces and 
diamond brooch and bracelet. 





INSANITY STRANGELY PRODUCED. 


The Boston Journal relates the following melan- 
choly case: 

The funeral of Miss Emily Gardner, late a teacher 
of one of the primary schools in Roxbury, who died 
on Monday, took place yesterday afternoon. The 
circumstances attending the death of this young lady 
were of a peculiarly painful character. She came 
before the school committee a short time since, at 
the request of several members, who wished to pro- 
mote her from the office of teacher in the primary 
school to the grammar school. Of an exceedingly 
nervous organization, she was so sensibly affected 
by the examination as to become insane, and died 
from the effects of an over-excited mentality. The 
deceased was predisposed to insanity. 





CURIOUS DOVE STORY. 

A gentleman of this city, says the Boston Traveler, 
who has a dove-cot at his residence at the West End, 
relates the following incident as having occurred 
last week: In the cot were a male and female dove 
and two squabs. The male squab having died, the 
elderly dove drove from his nest his female mate, 
and promoted to his bed and board the young fe- 
male squab, pecking at and driving from his cot the 
female dove. Finally, upon one occasion, when the 
female appeared at the door of the cot, the male 
sallied out, pecked at her, and drove her away. The 
persecuted mother flew down to a perch below, where, 
with her head under her wing, she remained for a 
short time and then fell suddenly to the ground. The 
inmates of the house, who had witnessed the proceed- 
ing, immediately went out and ascertained that the 
dove was dead, but no wound was found sufficient to 
cause death. Possibly she died of a broken heart 
from the brutal treatment of her false and fickle mate. 
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“Gditor’s Gasy Galk. 


Tuere are three things which, if any man appre- 
ciates in ever so small a degree, he is sure, in con- 
sequence, to walk at times in the spirit, in a dream- 
land of mystery—in a pleasant vision of marvels, 
where nothing is as it doth seem. And these are, 

Firstly—The infinite and terrible number of the 
laws of nature, and the scales of harmonies manifest 
in every thing. 

Secondly—The degree to which all things abound 
in beauty. 

Thirdly —The amount of eccentricity and humor 
hidden in manifestations of character, which escape 
ordinary observation. 

This is taking a grand beginning, one will say, to 
bring up with a small conclusion. It is a tremen- 
dous start for a small jump; like that of the Dutch- 
man, who, having heard that he could leap a ditch 
better if he took a run first, did go back and run six 
miles, the consequence whereof was, that he lay 
down, exhausted, just on this side of the brink. 
Nevertheless, it is all true enough, and he who 
studies the one will rationally conclude with the 
other—just as a perfect history of the world, begin- 
ning with the Creation and Light, will also include 
that of hundreds of thousands of Little Pedlingtons 
and Tinecums. Thus endeth the first lesson! 

The second crosseth over to a peculiar shade of 
human character which aboundeth everywhere, which 
walketh the earth at noonday, and strolleth it at 
midnight—which eateth, drinketh and sleepeth with 
its fellow-beings, holding all social commerce and 
communion, yet passeth away to its grave, unread 
by the world, save in title page—yet most of all 
ignored and incomprehended by itself. Yet how set 
forth what such persons are really like when their 
great and true characteristic—that which is really 
they themselves—escapes the acutest test of daily 
companying? 

Reader, we once saw a curious Chinese toy made 
of pith. It was a grotesque figure, under whose feet 
was a small ornamental ball, apparently of srially 
light, carved wood, while on its head there was an 
enormous, round, pudding-shaped cap of lead. You 
laid it on its side, expecting it to bounce up in double 
quick time, and stand on its head, as such Chinese 
juggler-images are wont todo. To your amazement, 
it leaped to its feet. For the leaden cap was only 
pith, tin-foiled, while the light carving beneath the 
feet was real lead, carved and colored like wood. 
And those who read not the riddle marveled greatly. 

Like such a fragment of natural magic, was our 
fair friend, Idetta—one of those beings born into 
the world to make one believe that certain women 
are not women, but elementary spirits—Undines, 
fairies, or sylphs—who only condescend to be born, 
go to school, hem handkerchiefs, and wear crinoline 
for the sake of getting an immortal soul—aristocra- 
tie travelers in disguise, merely waiting their ten 





minutes in the Passport Bureau of this world, till 
they can get the proper document, authorizing them 
to start to-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new 
in far distant lands of wonder. Beautiful souls! 
what wonder that strange modes of thought, wild 
caprices, and incomprehensible fantasies flash out of 
them from time to time, beyond all our power of 
translation ? 

Sometimes these people are called “odd”—but 
the word conveys a wrong idea—and others regard 
them as droll; doing strange things for effect. And 
they are often quite content to receive credit for the 
latter to escape the former—nay, they will strive to 
be funny—but seldom succeed, for the true fun bdr 
humor latent in their natures is not of their will, but 
of inspiration—olian airs wakened by mysterious 
breezes from altogether unknown regions of the soul. 

There had been an unexpected accession of com- 
pany, one night, at Idetta’s aunt’s house; and the 
dear young lady, who was hospitality and kindness 
itself, abandoned her room to divers cousins. In the 
morning, at breakfast, the cousins regretted the in- 
convenience—feared that her kindness had obliged 
Idetta to incommode herself, etcetera. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Idetta, “I slept very com- 
fortably, indeed—very.” 

“But where on earth, Idetta, did you go?” in- 
quired aunt. ; 

“Oh,” said the strange one, with charming naiv<1¢, 
‘“‘T slept in the barn, on the hay.” 

Fancy the ghastly pause, and the sensations of the 
city cousins! “In the barn!” “In the enttey’ 


would not have struck them more aback. And if 


they had been accused of burglary, they could not 
have realized more exactly the sense of being in- 
truders. Aunt laughed it all off with, “ Now, ’Detia, 
that’s just exactly one of your roguish tricks. You 
spoiled romp!” And very quickly and dexterously 
did ’Detta burst out into laughing, and thereby plead 
guilty—and so all were deceived. 

Yet the innocent glance of utter amazement and 
entire bewilderment, which came over ’Detta, when 
she felt at that first dreadful pause that she bad 
done something out of the way and wrong—what 
did that mean? She had gone and climbed up into 
the hay, far above humanity, after turning the big 
dog loose, to range about below; all in a bustle of 
hospitality and accommodation, and slept the sleep 
of the blessed and polite, and had her own droll, 
sweet, little dreams, in which her true brothers and 
sisters—invisible, lovely sprites of the rosy Hidden 
Land—came to her, and they were heavenly-jolly 
until breakfast time, when "Detta woke up and got 
out of the sweet hay, and slid down and bade good 
morning to the cow, quite seriously, and went up to 
her room and washed her face, and thought nothing 
more about any thing.» Why need she? Was’nt it 
all right! 
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We don’t like to say it—but we fear that aunt 
made ’Detta tell a lie when she made her laugh. 
*Detta never romped or played tricks. She was too 
‘“‘queer” for that. People whose existence is all 
one marvel, and the essence of Nature’s own sweet 
humor and delicate quaintness, never care for rude, 
objective fun. ’Twould be carrying bad molasses 
candy to one reveling in a basket full of caramels, 
diablotins and vanilla’d apricots. Faith, it would! 

Like all of her peculiar kind, ’Detta never seemed 
to be alone. Inanimate objects and pets appeared 
to her to be only silent friends. Keen powers of 
observation kept her from ever doing any thing very 
incomprehensible before the world—but she always 
lived in a wonder world of her own, and no one 
knew it. All alone, she sang to her needle, and 
scolded her scissors for hiding in the basket, and 
called the flowers dear little things, and chucked 
them under their chins, and would shut a door 
gently, as though she were afraid of hurting it—and 
we have seen her, when scratched by a fractious 
rose-bush, wear for a minute an offended, “hurt” 
expression, as if something deeper than the mere 
scratch on her hand lay at the bottom of the mystery. 

*Detta would tell us things 30 excruciatingly droll, 
and so astoundingly odd, that we never knew whether 
to die with laughter, or collapse in ghastly amaze- 
ment—and all this with a sweet, innocent uncon- 
sciousness of drollery. And nobody ever seemed to 
notice it, or if they did it was with a passing smile 
at her “droll ways.” Such remarks as we have 
heard her make, and not a soul around minding 
them! But when ’Detta deliberately undertook to 
say something funny, or be funny, her failures were 
to us lamentable. Imagine a person with the poor- 
est possible knowledge of a subject, trying to talk on 
it! Sometimes she would narrate some astound- 
ingly stupid and worn out joke, and be amazed that 
it created no effect. Evidently, fun was to her the 
mystery of mysteries. 

But it was strange to study the bravery of that 
little soul—its talents and accomplishments—and 
most of all its greatness of heart and generosity in 
all things. Yet so modest and delicate—fearing 
nothing, yet shrinking intuitively from all that was 
harsh and wicked, and vulgar. When any thing 
antipathetic was near, she would draw up so deli- 
eately to herself—curving her neck so gracefully— 
letting her feet touch the earth so pointedly and 
guardedly, like a fawn scenting a terror. And yet 
who so fearless of death ! 

We were always heartily vexed that the world 
could never see in ’Detta either the striking pecu- 
liarities, or personal fascinations which we found— 
and this was one of the first things which induced 
us to believe that the world at large has very little 
appreciation of the true nature of those characters 
who, when fairly analyzed and understood by us, 
appeal most deeply to our love. The one who had 
explained ’Detta to herself, would have gained her 
confidence, and walked lovingly with her into the 
sweet, secret realm of her fond eccentricities, where 
all was so wild and droll, and beautiful—where in- 





T 

fant thoughts peered at you from green foliage, witk 
sweet curiosity, and plucky angels jumped directly 
in your path, and asked all manner of gentle and 
dreadful questions—ah, he who had entered there, 
would have won a love so perfectly his own, and so 
absolutely beautiful, that life could have had no 
more sorrows—and ’Detta herself no more troubled 
amazement or perplexity. 

Alas! a ’Detta is seldom or never deeply studied 
and liberally loved as she should be. She is seldom 
seen, as she really is by any one—poor, ragged little 
fairy, brought down from her high estate, and toiling 
away here to get a soul. And year by year, the 
oxyde gathers over the diamond, and the world 
which cannot be conquered rolls it under foot—but 
still the real ’Detta, even to the end, is “ good.” 
Whether’ among the pious and charitable, or 
down, down in the seething gulf of vice, ’Detta is 
always good—and hath always sundry quaint ways 
and devices of her own—little peculiar fashions in 
small matters, altogether fascinating to a few. 

There are a great many ’Dettas in this world— 
every one of our readers knows one young lady who 
has something of Idetta in her. What you can fully 
appreciate of it, oh, reader, is exquisite. Still we 
admit that ’Detta-ism is the caviare and olives of 
the cuisine of the study of character, and quite be- 
yond any of the plain beef and poultry of the common 
types. 


ceseds There is no young writer of poetry at present 
before our public whose lyrics are more decidedly 
characteristic than those of Miss Clara Doty, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. If thereader will imagine a clear, 
yet sensitive mind, which has perfectly appreciated 
the purest and most sparkling flashes of German 
poetry, in the deepest and sweetest lyrics of Heine, 
and which has then, forgetting all models, studied 
Nature, retaining no more of Art than is found in our 


Indian legends, he will have an accurate idea of the ~ 


impression which her songsconvey. There are many 
sweet little poems of the present day which look 
like Clara Doty’s, but hers have the peculiarity that 
they are based on a deep, generally a semi-mytho- 
logic thought. They are never rococo. Take for 
instance the following : 


WHITE VIOLETS, 


A star fell from the sky at night, 
Through the dim stillness of the blue, 

And sank, a transient gleam of white, 
Where beds of early violets grew. 


It left no vacant place on high, 
Itgave to earth no added light— 

But flowers, of color like the sky, 
Were changed into a starry light. 


With another poet, we should call this a pretty 
figure—with Clara Doty, it is something deeper. 
Ever-changing Nature, its waving, glittering forms, 
ever sinking themselves in each others natures, 
beautiful transmigrations, dying in beauty, and re- 
appearing in other beautiful forms—an eternal sym- 
bolism of life—all of this we find in her poetry, 
quiet and modest as it is. Itis never set forth— 
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ali her lyrics are eminently simple and unassuming 
—butit is there. Thus the star changing color with 
the flower—the blossom of heaven blending nature 
with the star of earth—the whole exquisite myth 
that white violets are blue violets which have been 
star-loved into white brides, and apotheosized—all 
of this belongs to the eternal symbolism of the truest 
poetry. Less marked, but not the less there, we find 
the same blending of symbols in the following ex- 
quisite fantasy—now first printed : 
A FANTASY. 
Gold-ribbed and silken-sailed, from rose to rose, 
With honey laden, fairy wild bees break 
The currents of the air with steady prows, 
Leaving a surge of humming in their wake. 


The wind sways with its music all the trees, 
Whose leafy whispers make the bird-hearts beat ; 
While soft cloud-fleets sail heaven’s azure seas, 
Vast phantom-navies ride the billowy wheat. 
Black water-spiders spin swift webs of light, 
Moving upon the still face of the spring ; 
And bending ferns upon the pebbles white, 
Their graceful forms in quiet shadows fling. 


The fishes stirring in the water clear, 

Bind nets of sunlight on their golden scales; 
The water-lilies ride at anchor near, 

With sides of shining green and waxen sails. 


I hear no tiny mermens’ laughter sweet, 
Sporting the swaying water-weeds among, 

But in the rushing brook are sounds of feet, 
Quick beat of drums, and shouts of merry song. 


With click of many a pebble castanet, 
As in an eager multitude they flee, 
Through the pure freshness of the rivulet, 
On to the bitter, million-peopled sea. 

We have never seen summer reverie, with all the 
mingling of its beautiful forms, more delicately or 
dreamily set forth than in this poem. 

eseuss The following is a great favorite among peo- 
ple of the Whip and Goad school of soul-killers : 


‘‘“Waat Wins.—The nerve which never relaxes, 
the eye which never blanches, the thought which 
never wanders—these are the masters of victory.” 


Yes, and very often the man of the nerve which 
never relaxes, and the eyes which never, etc., etc., 
finds out, in the end, that when he gets the “ vic- 
tory,” that he is like the character who drew the 
elephant. Bah! this goading an overdriven horse— 
this preaching of never relaxed nerves, and never 
‘blanched ” eyes to a nation which is working it- 
self into dyspepsia and death, is the silliest sort of 
stuff. ‘What wins,” indeed! as if health and 


amusement, and a cultivation of the beautiful were 


not absolutely necessary to man—or as if any vic- 
tory were worth winning which excluded these from 
the economy of life. God and Nature teach us this, 
and we will not recognize it. There is but one ele- 
ment common to all the infinite processes of nature, 
and thatis beauty. Study the heavens—it is there; 
take the microscope and sink to infinitesimal in- 
fusoria—it is there—and yet man, in his miserable 
pride and vanity, will not recognize that it is in- 
tended that he shall appreciate this omnipresent ele- 
ment as much as any other. How few, how terribly 





few is the number of those who recognize with the 
Danish poet, Hillerup, that the truest and highest, 
and noblest victory which we can win in this life, is 
that which lifts us to health, joyousness and the 
pure holy delights of nature. 

Mig opgaar nu min Morgenroede 

Jeg Solen skuer i sin Glands, 


“ And now the morning-red gleams o’er me, 
I see the sun gleams bright above; 

Where thousands weakly failed before me, 
At length my conqueror’s wreath I wove. 


I see ye now, ye days long vanished, 
No more your nightmare dreams annoy! 
Forever hence your clouds are banished, 
Nature and Beauty are my joy.” 

Ay—there will yet come a time when the whole 
world will stand in the sunlight, and look back upon 
the vanished nightmare dreams, and grim, ghastly 
life of the past—when the morning-red will gleam 
beautifully on strong forms of men and women, 
who have found that beauty, and health and joy- 
ousness, and earnestness in kindness and love—ay, 
and enthusiasm, too—are the the things best worth 
living for. Farewell, then, to the nightmare—days 
of dyspepsia, and of weeping poets—*“ Lost Edens 
and buried Lenores.” 

I kan ej komme meer tilbage. 


‘Ye cannot return again; the beauty of nature is 
my consolaticn.” Then, perhaps, there will be a 
looking back to the few and far between, who sent 
forth, at times, a nightingale note of joy in the black- 
ness of the stermy night of sorrowful ages—to Rabe- 
lais and the sweet Dame of Navarre, and to him who 
sang the Tannhauser, and to many a vagabond 
troubadour and fair woman, whose wit and beauty, 
and daring gladdened a thousand hearts—“ Good 
night, my Josephine!” And to you, to whom all 
talk of the beautiful, is merely “fine talk,” and to 
whom talk about “ Nature,” is no warm, earnest 
thing, but the most unpractical of sophomorical 
chatter—all that we can say is hodie tibi. We'll 
see. then, who had hold of the right end of the rope, 
you doleful rascals—you strumpettifogging wretches, 
to whom earth is only a tinpandemonium ! 

sss. A. Oakes bas taken to occult philosophy. 
We wish that all writers on witchcraft were as 


pleazant reading : 
WITCHCRAFT. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 
Shut your eyelids close and tight, 
Hide the deep depths liquid blue 
Of your rare eyes, in their light 
I fall down and worship you! 


Braid your brown hair round your head, 
Let no rare curl go astray ; 

And your lips that pout.so red, 
Press them close, and turn away. 


For I may not taste the bliss 
Which lies nectar’d on their tips, 

Tempting ripe for many a kiss, 
That shall melt on other lips. 


All in vain I seek to know 

Where your magic powers be hid; 
I can feel the red blood flow, 

In wild tumult, at your bid. 
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When you pass close by my side, 
I can feel my heart grow wild; 

All my manhood, all my pride 
You take, leaving me a child! 

That’s the way they do it—the witches. Been 
bewitched just that way—ourself. And they have 
so many ways of communicating the dreadful, dia- 
bolical electricity—these creatures. Firstly, by 
means of absinthe—as we read in Verinus; sec- 
ondly, by dreams, as set forth in Philostratus. Vit. 
Apollon.; by perfumes—vide Jamblichus ; by glances 
like sun-rays—vide Wierus, Pseudo Monarchia 
Demonum; by flowers—see Apuleius; by magic 
globes or hemi-spheres—consult J. Sealiger; by 
dinners—consult Parthen. Niceous, Erotic. cap. xii. ; 
by cheese—vide Varro, as quoted by St. Augustin, 
De. Civ. Dei, lib. xviii., cap. 17—18; by datura or 
thorn-apple—see Linschottius, p. 63; by mushrooms, 
alias muchamore or Ammanita Muscaria—vide Kra- 
chenninikoff, part I. chap. xiv.; by pomatum—see 
Paulus Minuccius, Fromann and Laguna; and, 
finally, by kisses—for which consult the first witch 
you meet, But there is one great difference between 
the witches of the present day and those of the olden 
time: as explained by Johannes Foliumviridum 
Whittierus : 

“ Our witches are no longer old 
And wrinkled beldames, Satan-sold, 
But young and gay and laughing creatures, 
With the heart’s sunshine on their features ; 
Their sorcery—the light which dances 
Where the raised lid unveils its glances, 
Or the low-breathed and gentle tone 
Faintly responding unto ours, 
Soft, dream-like as a fairy’s moan 
Above the nightly closing flowers! 
Sweeter than that which sighed of yore 
Along the charmed Ausonian shore.” 

Those are the witches who bewitch R. A. Oakes, 
even as the Dodonian oaks of old were bewitched by 
lovely Hamadryades. The fact is, reader, that the 
world improves in every thing, and in nothing more 
than in the quality of its witchcraft. The enchant- 
ment of the daughters of Graham is much finer than 
was ever that of the Lady of Ain-dor. 


.s....Our eccentric friend Picaroon Pax, must be a 
sad fellow—he changes hisnameso often. Of late he 
he has promenaded in the Cedar Falls (Mo.) Banner 
as Eber Neezer Queerkut, Esq., in which capacity he 
recently got off some lines to the Seedar Fawls 
Bridge, which were equal to any slice of the same 
article ever toasted, Some of it ran thus: 


“Sing hevenly mews—accelerate my in 
Spiration—promulgate a preeponponder 
Ance of purely pat-riot-ic placid plaus- 
Able and-elaborately elongated lines, 
Lets rejoice, tune our harps and sing 
Ular as it would seem—jocundify. 


Admirable elaboration, you’r not only orni 
Mental but useful. Fokes kin cross on you 
Fura. If you wus over Jording you’d Imp 
Rove the track. If Phario hed bin 

On you, he woodn’t a dyed in the red 

See! Wimmin can kross you by goin in 

The middle of the trak. Boys can stan on 
You and ketch minnys. We’r glad ye’r dun!” 





There is a wonderful economy of words in the 
above. But now we come to two of his original 
contributions. Take off your hats! 


THE FRENCH JOCKEY. 
BY EBER NEEZER QUEERKUT, ESQ. 


Old Simon Briggs was in the neighborhood 
“‘m’king.up a drove of horses for the Eastern” mar- 
ket, as he has done every summer for years. He 
invariably “ puts up” at the “ Traveler’s Home,” a 
house of promiscuous entertainment, at “ Smith’s 
Corners,” propelled by one of the “Smiths.” Wish- 
ing to purchase a “ work animal,” I had ridden over 
to the Corners, and was engaged in looking over the 
stock on sale, when alittle, old, dried up Frenchman 
came up, riding a small, wicked-looking bay pony. 
He dismounted and immediately commenced opera- 
tions, as follows: 

‘“‘ Lookee ’ere, Meestair Brig, you vant a buy von 
mightee vine ponee? You find een zees countra so 
goot ponee nevair.” 

‘‘How much do yer ax fur ’im ?” inquired Briggs. 

‘‘Have me got von ax? Yes, zur, Meestair Brig, 
me ’ave got von zee bes’ ax zat avair cote zee vood 
he cote zee fife cord a vood een zee von day, be gar! 
Meestair Brig.” 

““No, no! how much money do yer ax, how much 
money do yer want for your pony ?” 

“O! Ah! je comprends—vell, Meestair Brig, me 
vant not zee moche larshe quantities, me sal take 
zee ver’ small, quite leetle sums.” 

“Well, well! blast it, set yer price, say what’s 
the least ye’ll take—there’s no use a-foolin’.” 

‘Vell, Meestair Brig, sair, me vant zee monies 
bad—ver moche. Me let-a you ’ave zee ponee, 
Meestair Brig, sair, for presque rien—for one leetle 
eighta dollar. Par dieu! he is vort zee hoonard 
dollar—bote me shall vant zee monies ver’ moche.” 

‘‘ What gaits has he ?” asked Briggs. 

“* Vat gates ave me?’ Me ave von zee bes gates 
round me stabil een zees contrees—tres haut—he ees 
more zan ze von, ze fife, ze seevan feet high. All 
zee horse, zee cow, zee sheep een zis contra navair 
shump zat gates.” 

“No, no! I mean how does he go? does—” 

‘‘ He go like ze rouzair; he zeest so fas—” 

“No, hold on! does he trot, pace or gallop ?” 

““0, mon ami, Meestair Brig, sair! he go zeest so 
fas, he trot, he pace, he gallope like tam-nashe, ver 
fas ven he run.” 

‘* How old is he?” asked the dealer. 

“ O, he ver small ashe—ver little old.” 

‘Well, blast it! how old, can’t yer tell ?” 

‘Be shure, Meeistair Brigg! sartain! he be zee 
twoo, zee tree, zee fife,” said Frenchy, counting on 
his fingers. 

Another Frenchman, who came with the owner of 
the pony, now came forward to recommend the pony 
for gentleness, etc. ; said he— 

“ Meestair Brig, me bin know dees pona—he bin 
de ver good pona. He good a-ride, he good a-works ; 
he bin zeest so tame like yon dogs—me ave know 
ze pona zees ten year—-” 
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“Look here, you old French rascal! what made 
you lie to me about that pony’s age ?” 

“ Me lie, Meestair Brig? Nevair, Meestair Brig ! 
Nevair, sair, Meestair Brig, sair! nevair ! !” 

“ You said he was but five years old, didn’t yer?” 

“No, ‘sair, nevair! me say ze ponee be ze two, 
ze tree, ze fife.” 

“Well, and this feller says he’d know’d him ten 
years.” 

“Vell, vell! so he have—so he have, Meestair 
Brig.” 

‘Well, then, what made you lie to me, you old 
French mummy ?” 

“Stop, stop! Meestair Brig, arrétéz vous la! and 
don’t you tell me zat I lie—me not lie; me say ze 
ponee be ze two, ze three, ze fife year old. Now 
done ze two, ze three make fife; and done ze /ife 
make ten? You say some more times to me zat I 
lie, Meestair Brig, sair—sacre cochon—I knock you 
nose, you face, you tees all down you mout, begar 
sair! Meestair Brig, you no sal ’ave zaes ponees! 
You be von gran zhack-ase! You be von very 
larshe raskaile, horse steal beggaire! Now, zen, 
Meestair Brig, sair, now, zen! You say von leetle 
vord, me fight you—me vip you, sacre d—nashe! 
Meestair Brig, you gits zees tam ole ponee not any 
—Now, zen! He vill keek, he vill pite, he vill zeest 
be so all over so very pat as can be, all ze times—he 
vill mind hees beezaness nevair—he vill pull no ze 
poun! Now, zen, Meestair Brig, you see ze leetle 
Frenchmin be zeest so smart like von gran Yankee 
zhackase, diable, dam raskaile !”’ 

With this the “leetle Frenchmin” mounted his 
pony, gave him a cut with his switch, which was 
only resented by aforesaid pony throwing his hind 
feet high in the air, and the jockey was soon lost in 
a cloud of dust. 


PROCEEDINS OF THE UNITED PUNKIN HILL LITE- 
RARY SERCIETY, OF PUNKIN HILL, MO. 


REPORTED BY EBER NEEZER QUEERKUT, ESQ. 


Mr. EpertTER,— 


I kalkerlate yer haint hurd of our heven 
a ser-ciety started down hur fur the improvemet of 
our mental ker-pacities and the spreadin of know- 
ledge amung the mass of the peple, nevertheless sich 
is the kase. 

Thinkin you’d be pleased to learn that litteratoor 
in Missoori is in an upheevin state I’ve konklooded 
too report the per-ceedins of our serciety fur your 
maggyzine. 

Our serciety meats the first Chewsday of every 
munth in the nite. We’ve hed some meetins as 
haint bin o’ much kount, bekaws the Preserdent we 
had in these didnent persess the nesersary qualer- 
fications to fill the persition. At our last meetin a 
new Preserdent tuck charge of the ser-ciety. His 
naim is Kurnel Savidge, an he ust’r be Skwire. He 
nose all ’bout laws, forms and dockerments ; he has 
a fust-rait ed-ercation, reads a heap and kin tork it 
off when he gits a-speakin in airnest jist like it’s in 
books. He ses bein amung onedercated people so 





much has got his langwidge mixed a heap, but still 
he does tork ’mazin purty sometimes. The tother 
feller we had in fur Preserdent, wusn’t never nothin 
but a supervizer on the rode an couldn’t a-bin 
*speeted to know as much ’bout law as a Skwire. 

I’ll now perseed to give you a derskiption of our 
meetin last Chewsday nite : 

The minits of the last meetin wus red, an it 
*peered everybody had bin excused frum performin. 
The minits was magnanermously accepted. The 
Preserdent now rose an sed— 

“ Feller Citizens—I’me not in the habit 0’ public 
speakin, but jist wish to say to yer that I kongidder 
this serciety under my keer, an I’me’r gonter fetch 
the fust feller up by the ears as asks to be excused 
ter-nite. It’s ’bout time, I think, that the powerful 
interlect hid away in the heads of this con-ger-ga- 
tion had begun ter dewelop itself. Instead of hidin 
yer lites under the bushes, yer jist got to trot up to 
this desk an let the ‘lumination have a chance to 
radiate, or I’ll bust a hole inter some yer dark- 
lanterns in less’n five seconds—now mind !” 

“‘ Now,” ses the Preserdent, “‘ Now Thomas Jeffer- 
son Todd, walk up hur and dec-lermate! or Dll 
fetch yer up by the ears! I’ve tuck charge of this 
serciety an I’me’r gont’er make the thing promul- 
gate.” Tommy Todd cum up to the desk an went 
it fust-rait. His speech was ’bout to this ’fect— 

“Our capting wus as brave a lad 

As ever I seed in that kondition, 

With his new tin soard he fit a gander 

In spite of windy weather.” 
That’s not all of the story, but it kontains the 
leadin pints of interest. Phineas Frasier’s turn 
cum next, an his face got as red as fire; but he aun 
better than we ’spected. Polly Ann Piper, fairly 
hilt her breath, she was so feerd he’d make a fizzle 
of it—(you see Polly is his gal.) His declamatory 
wus this— 

The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
And then it up an’ thundered!” 

An then it went on to state how that a white man 
was ketched out in that shower, by the name of 
John Ledger. The niggers livin ’bout whar he wus 
seed him sittin up in a tree, an thinkin he wus an 
ole bach with nary a wife, gone up thar to kommit 
suercide, (or as the ’count sed faint and fail in it,) 
they coaxed him down with some milk an korn. 
The kount don’t state whether it wus mush an milk, 
homerny, or dodger—it jist ses, “‘ milk an korn per. 
paired.” 

I reckon we mite kalkerlate from that that the 
feed they gin him was mush’ an milk—enny how, 
seein he hadn’t airy wife, they tuk keer of him, 
They seemed to be putty decent kind o’ niggers, an 
I ’spose takin the lot round would’er fotch 800 dol- 
lars apiece down to Orleans. 

President ses—“Next exercise on the diergam 
will be readin of selected pieces, by Abner Carter, 
and all others to whom these presents come greet. 
ing!” Then ses the Preserdent, ses he—‘‘ Abner 
Carter, come up hur to this desk and extinguish 
yerself an the ‘ United Punkin Hill Seroiety,’ accor. 
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din to the best of your knowledge and ability, so 
help you God—’fore I take you by the top-knot !” 

Abner read a pome out’n the fust or second Epi- 
liptic Reader—or it mought a bin the Interduction- 
ary. This is *bout the gineral run of his piece— 

“ How big wus Alexander, daddy, 
That people call him some ? 
Was he as big as old Goliar, 
What weighed a half a ton?” 
Then ses the boy’s daddy— 
*O no! he wus ’bout as big as me or uncle James, 
*T want his heft as made him great, 
But his orful lots o’ brains !” 
Then the boy tole his daddy, if he didn’t git hung, 
he was bound to knife upards of-a hundred fellers. 
After some more readin, declaimin and sich like 
doins, as I don’t reckon you’d keer ’bout knowin, 
Miss Araminta Prim was called on to read her com- 
pository. Now old Minta, as we call her, is one of 
the most skeletonickal’est, rinkled’est, unmariage- 
able’est, old-maidish’est old maids, I ever seed, an 
she’s allers after sum feller; ’specially green young 
boys and widderers. Jist now she’s hot foot on 
track of ole Basil Baldhead, an ole widderer ; a meek 
kinder feller as was larruped orful by his fust wife, 
an who dassent say his sole’s his own when one 0’ 
the rale bound-to-marry-or-fite kind gits after him— 
he’s feard as death of old Minta. 

Well, old Minta ris up, her ole jints crackin an 
skreechin like a nigger-made-bob-sled; she hadn’t 
wrote nothin to read, but sed she’d—“deliver a 
short leeter for the benefit of the feline gender.” I 
can’t tell yer all of her speech, which wus on the 
pleasures of single-blessedness an the orful miseries 
of married life; and mighty long—but here’s part 
of it:— 

“Ah, sistern! what tongue can tell the terrible 
slavery to be endured in ’tending to the wants of 
one of them great, offal, tyranical, whiskered things, 
with trow—boots on, called the lords o’ creation! 
Purty lords they are too! And what, feller wimin, 
air you goin to gain by all yer sack-er-ficeations? 


0, deluded sistern! this is what you gain—the pri-° 


verlidge of workin and slavin ten times harder than 
ever yer did in yer lives! The priverlidge of settin 
up till midnite patchin yer husband’s ole dirty rotten 
pan—coat, while he’s off at Widder Spry’s tavern, 
makin himself famous by drinkin whiskey, tellin 
yarns, and throwin sheep-eyes at the landlady— 
that hateful Widder Spry! 

“Yes, feller wiming! these are a few of the priv- 
erledges married life afford—this is what yer bowed 
down to, and what is yer reward? A little some- 
thin to eat when yer kin scrape it up, an a fite when 
yer want sum newclothes!” (Here Phin Frasier 
whisper’d across to Polly Piper, loud enough for us 
all to hear him—‘“ Don’t believe a darn word she 
ses, Polly!” “TI wont, the ole wixen!” ses Polly.) 
Minta continued—“ All this time yer’d bin better 
fed, better dressed an all for one-tenth of the work— 
you mite a bin able to hold up yer heds free an con- 
tented, as my experience goes to prove! When you 
hear of me changin my condition for married life, 





: | 
yer may consider it an extordinary surkumstance !” 
(Polly snickered an sed she reckoned we would.) 
“ Not,” continued Minta, “ Not that I havn’t the 
necessary qualerfications to make a home happy, for 
I believe I have in an emirnent degree ; but the sub- 
jec will have to be sot afore my eyes in a different 
lite from what I now see itin. I don’t say that 
I’me sot agin all reason ; if the proper kind of argu- 
ments was used, I mite see things in a different lite. 
I don’t wish to be considered stiff an stubborn in my 
views, but on the contrary I am willing—indeed I 
may say anxious to be convinced of my error.” 

Here she smiled onto Basil Baldhead, as sweetly 
as the construckshion of her face would allow of, 
made a bow an tuck her seat. 

Jack Dobbs now got up an sed he was “‘ requested 
to say that a couple of young ladies wus present 
which wus purpaired to sing if called on.” Prese- 
dent rose and sed the young ladies wus “ respect- 
fully called on,” an hoped they’d “ perceed to sing.” 
The gals promernaided down between the rows of 
benches to the end of the room, then faced about, 
made their manners and perceeded to sing “ Barbary 
Allen.” They wus dressed jist per-zactly a-like in 
streaked flannin, with long yeller ribbands hangin 
down ther backs from ther purty white horn combs. 
Each of ’em had four of the purtiest kind of string 
of blue beads round her neck, and in ther hands 
they each kerried, folded, a nice white handkercher. 
But the singin wus what tuck me—and indeed all 
of us—it seemed to perjuce powerful sensations— 
even the old Kurnel wus affected. I could see, as 
he sot declinin his hed on his hands, a tear glistnin 
on his cheek. He seemed to be thinkin of old times 
“long ago.” I couldn’t help feelin a little choky 
myself, in sum parts of the song. And then to hear 
ther voices twitter an warble, then go murmurin 
down lower an lower, an fainter an feebler an dim’r, 
like thunder fadin out way of behind the hills— 
then come roarin an crashin up agin like a bob-sled 
crossin a pole bridge—O, sakes! it wus jist enuff to 
perjuce solemn feelins of the sweetest kind! When 
they wus dun singin, they made ther manners agin 
an tuck ther seats. Then sich stompin an sich sen- 
sations I never seéd. Fin Frasier an Polly Piper, 
made a rush fur each other an went to huggin an 
kissen fit too kill. The ole Kurnel jumped up an 
down an kracked his heels together—two of the 
benches broke down with a crash, an ole Minta, 
made a dive to phaint in Basil’s lap, but seein her 
comin he sprung up, an missin her aim she went 
ker-slunge under a desk onto the Kurnel’s ole lop- 
eared hound. Kat fitin wus no whar beside the 
noise that Minta an that snapish ole dog made un- 
der that desk—and, and meetin broke—for the eve- 
nin an we broke for home. 

Yours Truly, E. N. QUEERKUT. 

Pike co., Mo. April 15, 1858. 


atviedl The late Mr. Dossle was a man of ready re- 
sources. ‘My dear,” said his wife, one evening 
when company was expected, “we have no white 
sugar.” ‘‘Sweeten it in the kettle with brown then,” 
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remarked Dossle, “and add seven drops of essence 
of orange.” At tea Mr. Dossle entertained folks 
with the fact that Professor Squigelitsch had dis- 
covered that lump sugar boiled in the tea gave it a 
delicious aromatic flavor, and that he, as an especial 
mark of grace, had been trying it on for their benefit. 


wosele We commend the following sent us by one of 
the salt of the earth : 

“* And it came to pass that a party had assembled 
in the studio of an artist. 

“They had gathered together for the purpose of 
inspecting a copy of Domine Chino’s St. Jerome. 
(He was one of the Chino breed of Peru.) 

And Master Trongemund, who was present, up- 
lifted his voice (for he had traveled) and spake : 

“Two and seventy lands have I known, and hap- 
pen to know that St. Jerome was great, and yet 
humble, meek and mild.” 

And another uplifted his vocalism and cried: 

“Ye call it St. Jerome—but lo! the portrait is 
like unto that of Hugh Miller.” 

“Yea,” quoth C., “that may well be—for St. 
Jerome was famous for his Hugh Miller-ty,” (humil- 
ity.) 

And there was a dark gloom pasved over the 
circle, and each man departed ina cloud. Such are 
the children of men. 

The rose withers in the garden and the lily dies 
amid the dancing waters. Let us lager! 

“ Why was Lavater likely to be a good soldier?— 
Because he could write about face.” 

And why is a confidence man just the contrary ? 
Because he. can “ face” “ about right.” What is the 
difference between a tailor and one of his patrons? 
One is a costumer, and the other a customer. 


evened We find the following illustrious example of 
the Beautiful in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Of that sect of Christians who call themselves 
distinctly Christians, (pronounced Cry-stians,) one 
of the tenets is to forbear from selecting the texts of 
their discourses beforehand, but to preach on any 
occasion from whatever verse the eye lights upon on 
opening the Bible. God, they say, will give at the 
time the necessary inspiration for the occasion. It 
happened that one of these preachers, traveling 
through the country, was invited to preach of a Sun- 
day, and, opening the sacred volume, his eye fell upon 
the text, ‘ And the ark of the covenant was covered 
with badgers’ skins, dyed red.’ He read it, however, 
‘beggars’ skins’ instead of badgers’ skins, ‘dyed red’ 
—and thereupon proceeded to remark upon the differ- 
ence in the treatment of the poor in ancient times 
and now. 

‘Under the new dispensation,’ he said, ‘ there are 
alms-houses, asylums, and various charities which 
are devoted to the care of the poor. The poor are 
treated with charitable kindness in their lives, and 
after death are decently buried. But it was not so, 
my hearers, under the old dispensation. Then the 
poor were chased and kicked and hounded all their 
lives; and when they came to their miserable deaths, 
no sooner was the breath out of their bodies than off 
went their skins into the dye-pot.’” 


That will do! 

ane .We take the following spirited and humane 
sketch, by “ Invisible Green,” from the Cincinnatti 
Times: 





“Tue FLower In THE Desert.—I know an old 
Dutch woman whose soul is all avarice. She has 
lived in one spot, with her husband, for twenty 
years, and there in that spot has she daily counted 
her gains, until she can place her fingers upon her 
thousands. She commenced business by opening a 
very small ‘grocery,’ the main business of which 
was the retailing of beer and whisky. This she at- 
tended while her husband carried the hod. She 
made money, and saved every cent of it. Finally, 
she purchased the property, and soon she purchased 
more, and more, until she now counts her houses by 
the dozens. Still she attends the grocery, and her 
husband carries the hod. Her children have grown 
up around her, but she has had no time to devote to 
their training. They grew up mostly in the streets, 
and the girls have long since gone to destruction, 
and the boys to ruin for want of parental love, in- 
struction and example. The old woman seemed 
glad they were out of her way—it reduced her ex- 
penditures and added to her gains! She is a wretched 
looking old woman. Her garments are always soiled, 
her hair, apparently never combed, is always flaunt- 
ing over her face, and avarice, avarice, avarice is 
the continual expression of her countenance. She 
loves gold, and nothing else. 

Passing her filthy grocery the other day, we were 
startled at seeing a beautiful rose blooming in the 
doorway. It was the only thing we had ever ob- 
served about the place that had the appearance of 
beauty, and as we looked at the blushing bud, the 
old woman came out, actually glanced smilingly at 
the pretty rose, and heightened its loveliness with a 
welcome shower of water! What could all this 
mean? Was the old woman, now that riches lay in 
her lap, returning to the enjoyments of life? Were 
those tender feelings of her heart, so long crushed 
by a love of gain, being revived? Was her husband 
about to give up the hod, and she the grocery, and 
both retiring, live happily, as their income would 
enable them to do? That rose, emblem of taste, 
representative of beauty, so tenderly smiled upon, 
was evidence of a change of some kind. We deter- 
mined to satisfy ourself, and so, approaching the old 
woman, who still looked like a hag, as she stood 
smiling over the flower, we said: 

‘ That is a pretty rose.’ 

‘Yes, it bes mighty poorty,’ was the reply. 

‘Are you fond of flowers ?” 

“Nein—I dinks not’in’ of dem.’ 

‘What are you doing with this rose, then?’ 

‘O! I sells him. My brudder sends him to me as 
a bresent from der coundry, bit I selle him unt makes 
half a tollar !’ 

‘The Lord have mercy on your miserly soul,’ was 
the expression we could not resist making, when we 
found that this ‘flower in the desert’ was shedding 
innocently forth its fragrance to aid the old sinner 
in her sordid designs. 

When this old woman dies will there be any Miss 
Longtongues to calumniate her character? No—she 
will leave a fortune behind, and die respected! So 
moves the world—such is human nature.” 


Alas! we fear that the home of that poor ignorant, 
old, avaricious woman, is not the only one in the 
world where “the girls have gone to destruction and 
the boys to ruin for want of parental love, instruc- 
tion and example!” How many families are there, 
headed by educated, “ upper-class” parents, where 
money, or the incessant pursuit of it, and the con- 
stant devotion of the soul to it makes home as bar- 
ren and loveless as a desert! How many are there 
where the sour vanity of seeming better than one’s 
neighbors, or worse still, the petty vanity of domi- 
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neering, makes a Home—of the Iron Rule? How 


many in one word, where avarice, vanity, and lack | 


of heart and love, drive the young away—the boys 
into feverish dissipation—and the girls, whose hearts 
would die without love, into flowery fields which 
soon prove quicksands, and in which they are soon 
overwhelmed. Oh, the insidious fiend, who in so 
many forms, as money, as pride, as Pharisee-ism 
makes home unlovely and grim—reducing it to an 
unsocial hoarding-house where quarreling and re- 
proof are the order of the day. And then at the 
end of his hard-working, wearied, sour old life; un- 
cheered by a love of any thing merry or genial; 
without an interest in any diversion which intellec- 
tual cultivation might have given, Paterfamilias 
looks back at the past and wonders at the “ wicked- 
ness” and heartlessness of girls and boys, “I’m sure 
J always brought them up in the best way—and was 
always very particular in keeping them out of mis- 
chief—and now see what they are! See the de-prav- 
ity of human nature!” Oh, if the Devil ever laughs 
it must be when he hears one of his best servants 
thus lamenting. 


..+++e Lovers of popular ballads, of genuine Volk- 


alieder, or real “ Folksongs,” are commended to try | 


the following which we have been kindly allowed to 
copy from the original. Sentimentalists will please 
to get out their pocket handkerchiefs : 


THE LAMENTATION OF PATT O'BRIEN. 


Come all you tender christians 
ihope you will draw near, 
A doleful lamentation imean to 
let you hear; 
Concerning to young lovers all 
in their youth and bloom, 
how one of them was murdered 
and the other hung last June. 


2nd verse. 
This young Mans Name was Patt 
Obrien, a carpenter by trade, 
both day and Night he took 
delight in courting this fair 
Maid; 
Untill at lengtly he got the love 
of her, ’tis then he proved 
unKind, 
*Tis bad advice and jelousy 
thats soon attained his 
mind. 


ord verse. 
She wrote tohim a-letter and 
an answer to her came, 
Saying, nancy, lovely nancy, 
ihope you wont me blame, 
for ibeing working all the 
time i could not see you, love, 
but ihope your Company 
this evening in the grove. 


4th verse. 

Those lines, he said, enticed her 
that evening for to go, 

She dressed herself in private 
imean to let you know, 

As she being young and inno- 
cent straightway to him 

did go, 





but little did she ever think 
he would prove her over- 
throw. 
5th verse. 
It was when he seen her 
coming, ’tis then he went to hide, 
He said those words into 
himself you never shall be my bride, 
for iam told for certain you 
have deceived me, 
This very Night i will have 
revenge your butcher i will be. 
6th verse. 
He quickly then walked up to 
her, and then his Colour chan- 
ged, 
Saying, Patsy, lovely Patsy, 
what makes you look so pale? 
I want no talk kneel down 
and pray for your grave 
there Now ihave; 
There is no woman breading 
(breathing?) shall ever me 
deceive. 
7th verse. 
She looked all around her but 
no one could she see, 
Saying, Patt Obrien dont prove 
unkind or do not murder me, 
all though you got your will of 
me idid let no one Know, 
how could you find or have the 
heart for to use me so. 
8th verse. 
He caught her by the yellow locks 
and drew her to the ground, 
It was with a Knife he 
stabed her and gave her a 
dedly wound; 
Her last dying words were, 
patsy, you do not feel 
those pains, 
So with the spade that made 
her grave he then dashed 
out her brains. 
9th verse. 
The ghost of this fair one to her 
Mother did appear, 
her mother spoke to her without 
either dread or fear, 
O, Mother, lovely mother, you 
will never see me more, 
For Patt Obrien has murdered 
me and laid me in my gore. 
10th verse. 
Go now unto John Keating’s 
grove and make no delay, 
You will get my body buried 
and there covered up with clay, 
You will see my blood upon the 
ground where he has murdered me, 
Go now and have him taken and 
hanged he will surely be. 
11th verse. 
Her mother went in search of her 
and soon her body found, 
When numbers soon assembled 
to see the dedly wound; 
All men were made stoop 
over her that were about the place, 
When Patt Obrien stooped over her 
she dashed blood in his face. 
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12th verse. 
That moment he was sent to 
jail, the truth unto you iwill tell, 
Where he lay heavy bolted all 
in a dismal cell; 
The thoughts of this murder 
which grieved his heart 
full sore, 
each night he would see her 
ghost all in her bleeding 
gore. 
13th verse. 
The day then of his trial as 
he stood in the dock, 
Those words he said were 
feeling which made the 
people shock, 
I tell you, Judge and Jury, 
and all that do stand by, 
I owen i murdered Nancy 
royan (Ryan?) iam 
willing for to die. 
14th verse. 
Now to conclude and make 
an end my age is 24, 
I left my tender parents in 
sorrow, grief and woe; 
but, youth, that is at your 
liberty a warning take by me, 
To shun all bad advisers and cursed jelousy. 


After all—ridiculous as it may seem—there is 
always more success, in such doggrel as the above, 
than in namby pamby imitations of some milk 
and water poet. We'll bet that “ Patt Obrien’s” 
Lamentation made a greater sensation on those to 


whom it was addresed than —, but compari- 
sons are odious, 





weenie If any man wants to establish the doctrine 
of Elective Affinities, or Wahl-verwandtschaften, 
on a sound basis, we recommend him to begin 
with the magnetic attraction existing between col- 
legians and pretty seminary-girls, all the world 
over. And there is something peculiarly fasci- 
nating in the affinity in question—more delightful 
—more daintily jolly and merrily delicate than that 
of most other young dreams. For in the first place; 
apart and separate from all questions of cooing, 
wooing, and be-true-ing, they have a point of des- 
tiny in common in the fact that they are under a 
sort of grammar and dictionary, recitation and 
Euclid yoke—end this facilitates friendship “ tre- 
monstrously.” Thirdly—never mind the second 
cause—they are bound by ties of mischief. Oh, 
Sacred Mischief!—sweet mother of Fun !—what an 
eternal bond art thou in life between congenial 
souls, and how many a mind hast thou diverted from 
metaphysics and morbid vice—yea, it may be even 
from the perusal of Tupper and Coventry Patmore! 
And, finally, they are wont to conglomerate most 
mellifluously for a reason beyond all philosophy—a 
reason set forth in the old couplet: 


“Ut ferrum trahit magnes, 
Ita Ferdinandum trahit Agnes.” 


Because’ it ts so. In fact a college is only half 
appointed whose inmates have no dove-cote of a 








female seminary within afternoon range, where they 
can direct notes to imaginary sisters and fair cousins 
—by Adam—cater-cousins, bouncing Kates, who 
cater only to mischief. But to the document which 
induced this introduction, and in which the reader 
will find somewhat of the affinity of which we speak 
exemplified ;: 
“WASHINGTON, PENNA, 

“Mr. Easy, Esa.—I live in one of the fastest 
towns this side of Oregon—yes, so fast up against 
the side of a hill that the good people don’t know 
when 4 o’clock comes, and have to borrow roosters 
from the neighboring village to tell them when it is 
sunrise. This city in embryo is now under contract 
for fencing in as it is already completed. We 
have a large gas works in contemplation. For the 
present, however, we use a very small affair, as only 
a few of the directors use the gas and the majority 
of the inhabitants go to bed at dark. This metro- 
polis, in miniature, is the terminus of the far-famed 
Hempfield R. R., and it has terminated here sure-ly 
—for as the company have ‘nary red,’ we have had 
nary car to roll over the road for three months, 

“ Alas for the mutability of human affairs! 

“This is the tone of public spirit in one way, but 
as we have a college and female seminary “among 
us’ we are not lacking in fun. Now, Dear Old 
Easy, (to be familliar at once,) have patience while I 
to thee ‘a tale unfold,’ of some fun that has been 
going on lately—not that we have not lots of regular 
and stated fun, as on the 19th or thereabouts of 
every month, we all congregate at the bookstore to 
read the chit chat of Funny Hasy as he tells us of 
the sayings and doings of ‘Alpha Sigma,’ ‘Ruben 
Butts,’ and a host of other bright and beautiful stars 
of the literary firmament; but this kind of fun only 
answers for in-door amusement. We think that a 
little out-door’s seasons the dish, and exemplifies the 
old adage that spice is the variety of life, or life is 
the spice of variety, as the case may be, and we have 
had some after the following manner: 

“Tt was examination night at the seminary—a 
night dear to the heart of every student—that one 
gay quartette, assisted by several outsiders, were all 
congregated at the first bridge on the pike, in pre- 
paration of making night hideous with our howlinks 
—our roll was answered by ‘Cap,’ our leader, 
with his violin, ‘Lemon’s’ and flute, ‘Infant Alex, 
guitar in hand, ‘ Frebo,’ armed with an awful brass 
horn, and ‘Patent Jim’ with—well, his harp of a 
thousand strings, which we all played on and con- 
sidered the sperets perfick. All being in tune we 
were about to start when we discovered one of 
our absent members coming down the pike without 
his instrument, at a two-forty pace, anger depicted 
in his countenance at not being informed that a 
serenade was on hand. Off he started to get his fid- 
dle, but after waiting with ‘due and timely patience’ 
for his return for some time, we concluded to ‘go in 
on our Tulrub’ without him; so we all started and 
arrived at the seminary, and were about to execute 
some obligations on the cornucopia when we disco- 
vered that our lost bird, instead of going for his 
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fiddle, had stretched himself out at full length on 
the front steps, and was playing basso-profundo to 
admiration, and we all had to join in just for the fun 
of the thing when up flew the windows and out pop- 
ped a score of heads of as blushing young Hebes as 
the world contains, and just as we had finished ‘Our 
Marie Anne,’ with variations, we beheld fluttering 
in the night-breeze a delicate white kid-glove, which 
fell at our feet, and was quickly snatched up for fear 
the ground would contaminate the spotless purity of 
the gentle offering. Now I’ll leave it to you, Gay 
Old Easy, as a man who has seen a good deal of this 
sort of thing, whether that little reward of profes- 
sional merit shouldn’t be treasured up as a stimulus 
to future exertions? and you will answer—you will 
say—yes, sir-ee! of course, you as a man of refined 
taste will say so. But, alas! we have never yet 
found out who was the gentle appreciator of our 
amateur talents, and we still remain in blissful igno- 
rance of the fair donor. Just so—every rose has its 
thorn. We played on in hopes of getting the mate 
but that was not granted, and we live in hopes that 
it is being saved for a future occasion—but home we 
had to go without it, and we also had to take our 
stray member with us, but as luck would have it we 
came across that ‘Old Gray Hoss,’ that you have 
doubtless read of in history, and on him we mounted 
our charge with his face to the tail, as we thought 
that having no bridle or saddle he would have to 
have something to hold on by, and in that position 
we marched him off to the ‘ Fulton House’ escorted 
by the band playing ‘The Girl I left behind me,’ 
sweetly bringing fond recollections to view. After 
which we deputized Patent Jim as seminary-wire- 
puller-in-chief to discover the owner of the ‘ White- 
Kid.’ Yours, truly, 
“ PerPETUAL Crook, Esq.” 


Come, Miss Kid, show your hand! Beauty, thou 
art invoked. It will be observed that the writer 
speaks of that eminent litterateur, Reuben Butts, 
Esq. Oh, Absalom, my son—Reuben! where art 
thou? Thou who did’st sing merrily, whilome of 
fair, fat Beckie, the Iowa Infant, of the Many 
Cousins, and of all the other belles—thou who did’st 
go squandering forth into far Minnesota, making 
lemonade of hock and brown sugar, and acting glad- 
some plays in the deep, green forest of a summer 
day—Reuben ! come forth, and give an aecount of 
yourself! As for Alf, he is here—sound, brisk and 
entirely first-rate, as usual—sharp and prompt as a 
steel trap. 

Dear LELAND: 

Not long ago, I found in a western paper the 
following pome, which is so fine a production that I 
determined that you, who sometimes do such things 
yourself, should be blessed with a sight of it. Voila! 

TO JOSIE. 


There is virtue, there is beauty, 
In thy most careless gaze, 

Shedding pleasure as a duty 
On sorrow’s gloomy gaze. 


There is sparkling, there is brightness, 
In thy two orbs of blue; 





Not like money, which are sprightless 
With glances seldom true. 


There is richness, there is sweetness, 
In thy soft, golden hair, 

Which dangles ’round thy neck (with neatness) 
Of alabaster fair, 


There is redness, there is whiteness, 
Mingled in rosy tints, 

On thy cheeks of youth-like fullness, 
Where Time hath spared his dints. 

There is neatness, there is briskness, 
Quite gracefully display’d, 

In thy noble frame of lightness, 
Where sadness never strayed. 


There is goodness, there is kindness, 
Which swells thy youthful heart, 

Reflecting to thy visage, mildness, 
By uo deceptive art. 

The whole poem blends so exquisitely together, 
and is so perfect a specimen of the poetic art, that it 
is difficult at first to see its finest points; but close 
investigation reveals them. 

The gems in this production are, undoubtedly, the 
second and fourth verses. 

In the second verse, the poet (or the printer’s 
devil) draws a strikingly novel comparison between 
blue eyes and filthy lucre. Fancy, oh, C. G. L., 
fancy a quarter of a dollar “looking” sweet on you! 
Also, judging from the fourth verse, you would sup- 
pose that Time was in the habit of throwing bricks 
at maidens’ cheeks; but it is needless to attempt to 
point out to you the varied excellencies of this truly 
remarkable song. Good-bye. 

AF. Siem. 

We spare ourselves Alf’s conclusion, in which he 
advises us “to get in love,” so as to qualify ourself 
for writing like unto the above. Ah! if that would 
only do it! 

oretns We have been hit for once—slapped severely 
—when we least expected it. Gracious goodness! 
how bad we feel. In the April number, we said of 
a brilliant, tipsy sketch, by one Jack Plane, that 
it was life-like, but vulgar, very. By an awkward 
mistake, the line was removed from its context, and 
shifted so as to lead off some remarks on the views 
of “ Blanche,” on mustaches. We felt bad at the 
time—we felt worse on receiving the following: 

THISTLEWOOD “1” THE SPRING TIME. 

Are you a Jesuit, Benedictine moralist, or a re- 
frigerator, Monsieur Leland? Thousands of us sim- 
ple country girls, away off in shady nooks and by- 
places, confirmed Grahamites, all, who know you 
only as our intellectual caterer; know you beyond 
cavil, as a perfect copy of such a man as the swart 
smotherer’s wife wished Heaven had made her; 
hence my maravilha. Hence the adevinhacao. 
(Linguist as you are, I shall head you some of these 
days.) That you, who admire all the daughters, 
grand and great granddaughters of Eve, even to the 
hundred and ninety-seven thousandth generation, 
should, in sheer wantonness, spit upon the point of 
your remorseless steel the humblest, simplest coun- 
try girl that ever milked a cow or darned a stockin g) 
is incomprehensible. 
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To be called “ vulgar,” for just thoughtlessly say- 
ing what I honestly thought, and meant not a bit 
of harm by it—vulgar. The French say vulgaire of 
the common people, but I think you don’t quite 
mean that. I am half disposed to bring a suit 
against one C. G. Leland for damages; as a gentle- 
man to whom I was engaged, noticed your cruel 
thrust, and in “‘ Worcester” found vulgar defined as 
low, vile, mean, coarse, and—well, I shall never be 
the mistress of that beautiful new cottage over 
there, on the hill. 

Please don’t let any one know that I complain. 
It’s quite bad enough to be corrected, without having 
people see me cry about it. BLANCHE. 

After all, there’s more sugar than salt in Blanche’s 
complaint—while as for her petition not to let any 
one know that. she complains, we’ll do it when her 
letters don’t come looking so temptingly like “ copy.” 
However, we make the amende honorable, and ex- 
press thanks to Blanche for appreciating the fact 
that ye editor of Grauam does, indeed, admire all 
the daughters, grand and great granddaughters of 
Eve, even unto the hundred and ninety-seven 
thousandth generation. Oh, woman! thus far in 
our life we have ever praised thee—adored thee— 
honored thee—and having never as yet whispered 
or thought aught against the sex, reasonably antici- 
pate that we shall die in a pure and absolute faith in 
all that is feminine—since prison reports teach us 
that the man who has never been guilty of any mon- 
strous or terrible crime, before the age of twenty- 
five, seldom commits it after that period. And, 
therefore, Blanche or any other demoiselle may rest 
assured that our pen never put such a word as 
“vulgar” in connection with her name. 


eevees Alf. Sigma—who is beginning to excite not a 
little comment, and make more than one editor and 
correspondent inquire “Who is he?” is with us 
again. We can tell all desirous of knowing who he 
is that he is—“‘ one of ’em,’’ if there ever was one. 
But to proceed : 


A FRAGMENT FROM A FISHING EXCURSION. 

I was sitting in the stern of the scow, Harry was 
in the middle, and the captain in the bow. Harry 
and I were using handlines, the captain a pole. He 
had his back to us, and was meeting with very poor 
luck. Suddenly a great fish broke water near us. 

“T’ll have that fellow,” quoth the captain ; and so 
saying he swung his line over his shoulder and 
caught—Harry right bang in his nose. “ Hallo, 
I’m fast,” said he, without looking round, and with 
that he gave a pull, and Harry’s nose followed the 
pull, and Harry “ followed his nose.” 

I was so full of laughter that I couldn’t speak 
and the sufferer was so surprised that he couldn’t, 
and the captain gave another pull and Harry’s nose 
went over the side of the boat, and another pull 
would surely have brought him overboard, when the 
hooked one gave vent to such a horrible sound—a 
compound of squeal and swear—that the captain 
paused and looked over his shoulder. 

Then they presented a beautiful tableau. 








The astonishment and contrition of countenance 
of one, and the furtive clawings of the other at his 
nose, and the horrible mug he presented were, in- 
deed, a rare spectacle; and when I at last recovered 
from my agony of laughter, I was sent back into it 
again by the lachrymose ejaculation of the sufferer, 
of how he would look going thro’ town with a fish- 
hook in his nose. 

How I butchered it out with my penknife, and 
how we caught more fish than we could carry has 
nothing to do with my story, which simply shows 
how a near a man can come to being food for fishes 
by merely following his nose. 

ALFRED A. Siema. 


apense We owe “Edith Trevor” a private apology 
publicly expressed. We had just uttered a doubt 
as to whether the elopement so graphically described 
in that fascinating novel, was essential, oven in a 
story whose aim is to set forth the leading charac- 
teristics of English high life, and scarcely had we 
comfortably settled it in our minds that the elope- 
ment was not a peculiar institution in John Bull’s 
aristocratic families, as Thackeray hints, ere our 
eyes encountered the following from the last Times: 


“Faux Pas 1x Hien Lire.—We are sorry to 
learn that the youthful and only daughter of a 
wealthy commoner, and niece of a noble earl, has, 
within the last four-and-twenty hours, eloped with ». 
nobleman holding a prominent position in society, 
and whose name is “as familiar as household words” 
to our readers, from having repeatedly appeared be- 
fore the public. The nobleman alluded to is, we 
regret to say, a married man, but for some years he 
has been estranged from his wife, who, we believe, 
is now residing abroad. It is presumed the guilty 
couple have fled to the Continent, as they were 
traced to Dover yesterday afternoon.” 


That will do. We apologize ! 


sovees Our friend, Jack Plane, doesn’t love his neigh- 
bors exactly as he does himself—that’s certain. 
Listen to his outpourings as to the rowdyocracy of 
a certain vicinage which shall be nameless: 


“Dear Letanp:—Did you imagine the Feu- 
dal System passed away in the mist of the Dark 
Ages? Notentirely. Look in upon us and be con- 
vinced to the contrary. You shall see manors, and 
baronies, and serfs more than Russian—you shall 
see boys of sixteen who never put their heads inside 
a hat, girls of eighteen who never wore a shoe—a 
horde of Pagans who know as little of religion or 
morals as a cow does of navigation—a race of human 
brutes, who esteem thievery as a virtue, and educa- 
tion a disgrace. Within fifteen miles of the metro- 
polis, and any day I can find ten men who cannot 
tell, to save their lives, who is President of the 
United States. Here you shall see county roads 
shut up with big gates on either side of every farm, 
and all within them in one common field. 

“ Several months since, one of the most notorious 
of these vagabonds reached thelimax of his preda- 
tory career by stealing, killing, and eating, a valuable 
young Durham bull, belonging to Maj. S., on whose 
lands he had made his home rent-free for many 
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years. As the rascal had a wife and several chil- 
dren, and the major being a very kind-hearted man, 
he thought it a pity to send the scamp to the pene- 
tentiary, and so he sentenced him a da Nap. III. to 
deportation, gave him a hundred dollars in cash, 
bundled the woman and children into his own wa- 
gon, and sent them off to Ohio. 

“The major was going over his grounds the other 
day, and congratulating himself upon having got 
rid of one brood of wretches, when suddenly he 
came upon a new log cabin, and discovered Billy, 
the bull-thief, sitting in the door. 

“* Now, major,’ said Billy, going out to meet his 
feudal master, ‘ Yer kin jist take’n kill me ef yer want 
’er; but I tell yer, sar, I can’t stay out thar in ’Hio, 
cause yer see, major, that ar bull got thar ’fore Idid. 
Tcan’tlive thar, sir—yer kin jist kill me, major, 
but I aint gwyne avay from yer any moah.’ 

“JAcK PLANE.” 


That was the time when bulls traveled fast. Af- 
ter all noblesse oblige, and if the major had the acres 


he ought to expect to have a few aches along with 
them. 


oy A Feader, you have heard of the individual who 
applied for a seaman’s berth and wages on board a 
merchant vessel. Suspecting his abilities the cap- 
tain asked him if he knew “any thing of the water?” 
“Yes.” “Ever been to sea?” ‘Well—not exactly 
—but, d’ye see, I’ve kind o’ tended saw-mill.” We 
thought of this story lately when a man who, as he 
confessed, had never had any thing in print applied 
to us to write for Graham! He would fain at one 
leap take all flying into a magazine, which main- 
tains, we humbly hope, something of a position. 


And we thought of the story again when we received 
the following : 


Messrs. I 
take this oportunity of Riting to you to 
Let you: know that I Awilling to Rite for grahams 
Magazine. iff you Desire I would Rite 1 piece and 
send it ter you. But Do not know what knd of 
Pieces suit you: to Print Please. state What Pieces 
suit you or what you wunt me ter Rite an and I will 
Doe my Best. 
I Remain you obt servant and friend 
Atty. 





att 


“ Rite” us just such another letter. Oh, reader— 
if you could have seen the hand-writing. 





Giieese The following exquisite poem is among those 
left by Mrs. Pennock, and for which we are indebted 
to R. H. Stoddard of New York. We little thought 
when Mr. Pennock consulted us once as to the pub- 
lication of his young wife’s poems, that we should 
be the one to give them to the world after his death 
and hers. And we will Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht 
—we will be faithful to the faithful Dead. 


In silence and‘alone, to-night, 
I watch the solemn stars arise, 

Till, orb by orb, heaven’s wearying light 
Drops down behind the western skies. 





They keep their watch, nor know of mine; 
Unmindful still of blame or praise, 
Without a token or a sign, 
They walk their cold, celestial ways. 


And shining through each nightly hour, 
More fair than star of morn or even, 
Unfolds the golden crescent-flower, 
That monthly blooms and fades in heaven. 


Nor blooms more fair that beauteous eyes, 
Behold her shine through happy years; 
Nor fades the sooner from the skies, 
That some, like mine, are dim with tears. 


I know of one whose earthly grace 
Doth perish slowly, day by day, 

The twilight beauty of her face, 
More tender as it fades away. 


And still the heavenly hosts move on, 
And coldly shine on land and wave, 
And still the golden moon flings down 
Her careless light on many a grave. 


Was not that sadly prophetic? 


RNpe We have had it for a long time on our minds 
to beg all our readers to carefully and earnestly 
peruse an article in the April Atlantic Magazine, 
entitled “ Saints and their Bodies.” A truer, braver, 
more “ brick-like,” cheerful, hearty production never 
came from an American or English pen, and if every 
soul in the country would get it by heart, and carry 
out its precepts as regards health, in daily life, 
*twould make a new race of us, sir! After all, be- 
fore we can have sound, happy minds, we must have 
sound, happy bodies; and puling poetry and doleful 
lyrics are only synonymes for dyspepsia and bile. 


odhtan The following, if not bran-new, or as good as 
wheat, is, at least, as good as hickory ashes, and 
they, as every city cook knows, are good for yellow 
soap and coppers. 


‘‘Hickory Fiour.—Dick, of the mill, bragged, 
one day, he could grind any thing, no matier what 
they’d bring to him. 

‘T’ll bet ten bushels of ’taters agin a hundred of 
meal, that I’ll bring ye a grist ye can’t grind,’ said 
uncle Enoch Waller, a rich old farmer, living a mile 
up the road. 

‘Done, Uncle Enoch. I'll take that bet, bring on 
your grist.’ 

The next day down came Uncle Enoch, with a 
cord of dry hickory wood. 

‘Oh, yes, Uncle Enoch, I can grind that beautiful, 
only you'll have to wait a few days, for I’m very 
busy now.’ 

‘Wall, Dick, I reckon I kin wait;’ and Uncle 
Enoch pitched the wood off. 

Before night, Dick had a Dutchman sawing it up 
and dividing it, carrying half into the mill, and half 
to the house. Two big stoves and two fire-places 
are sad devourers of dry hickory, and ten days after- 
ward, when Uncle Enoch came after his grist, it was 
done. Dick had sent word to the old farmer to 
bring the potatoes, and he obeyed orders. 

‘Ther’s yer taters, Dick, and now let’s see my 
flour.’ Dick trundled along a barrel of ashes. 

‘It’s mighty good flour what there is of it, but dry 
hickory don’t turn out very well,’ remarked Dick. 

‘No, I shouldn’t think it did, or paid very well, 
either, to pay ten bushels of taters for grindin’ a cord 
of hickory, and only git a barrel of ashes out’en’t.’” 


There appears to have been a slight misunder- 
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standing as to that grist. No worse than this is the 
following, which is richly and honestly Hibernian ; 

“Jimmy O’Brien lately applied for work at the 
residence of a well-to-do farmer, near Stittsville, 
New York, where he was first regaled with a dinner. 
Jimmy having done justice to the meal and himself, 
the squire wanted to know what he could do about 
the farm. 

‘Almost auy thing you’d set me about, sir.’ 

‘Well, Jimmy, if you can do that, I think you'll 
suit me. Are you a good cradler?’ 

‘Bedad, it’s mesilf that is,’ replied Jimmy, ‘ but 
couldn’t you give me some out-door work ?” 

Jimmy thought he meant nursing. 


aenene The Boston Journal types the following: 


“Among the spectators at the Boston Museum 
last week, to witness the tragedy of Jane Shore, was 
an affectionate pair of lovers, who had visited the 
theatre, not for the purpose of seeing the play, but 
to pass away the time in sentimental proximity—in 
other words, ‘courting.’ A young looking fellow 
immediately behind them was much delighted with 
their fondness, and that the audience might be in 
no doubt concerning that of which he was convinced, 
he took from his seat a large placard, which he placed 
on their shoulders, (they were so near that this could 
be done.) On the placard was printed in large let- 
ters the word, ‘Engaged.’ The act was seen by 
many, and brought down the house.” 

We don’t like practical jokes—only Yahoos ever 
do—but we could almost have pardoned the above. 
If there is any thing which seems green-owly, 
soft, flabby, spoony, simple, yellow-billed, serein or 
niais—it is the public exchange of antecedent “ con- 
nubibilities,” as John Browdie calls them. Never 
shall we forget a couple who once disgusted a whole 
steamboat full of respectable folks in this manner. 
Stretched out in gawky state at the head of the com- 
panion-way lay a ’Zekiel, who had evidently grafted 
just sufficient city dance-house dissipation on his 
native boorishness to show the worst points of out 
of town and in; while locked in his embrace lay a 
female of the same species. They were “lovyers” 
looked as if they might have sung “ Roll on silvier 
moon,” to a horn-comb accompaniment by moon- 
light—and evidently believed that they, as lovers, 
were doing the thing up correctly and elegantly to 
the tune of Green Sleeves. No doubt seemed to 
cross their innocent minds as they lay back in their 
chairs, staring like stuck pigs, arms locked around 

necks, cheek to cheek, but that ’twas all comme il 
faut. Finally the mate, who observed a general 
stampede of ladies from the hurricane deck, broke 
up the little arrangment by remonstrances more 
personal than gentle, and peace and decency were 
restored. 

Morat. Behave yer’self before folks. Warm 
lovers abroad are the coldest at home. 


iavont We find the following among our clippings: 


“ A Chinese theologian informs the Trinity Journal 
that the little tapers left on graves, by the Chinese, 
are for the convenience of the Devil. After three 
hundred years that personage comes to the grave, 
and, if arriving in the night, might stumble about 
among the tombs, until provoked to do mischief. 
Very good for John Chinaman. California editors 


Strikes us that some editors wont believe any 
thing. Talk about incredibility, we think that most 
Americans “don’t believe in nuffin,” and are rather 
uncertain as to that. Now, we—having faith—can 
go the Chinaman’s story without winking. Did our 
cotemporary never hear of holding a candle to the 
devil? What more natural than that a heathen of 
sense should wish to make the grave-yard as light as 
possible; lest by accident his Satanic majesty, when 
groping about in the dark, might make a mistake, 
and carry off the wrong party! ’Ow you like zat— 
hey? 

obese An individual who sent us a very badly executed 
two dollar counterfeit note in part pay for Graham, 
being indignant that the publishers only sent him 
Magazine and premiums so far as his good dollar 
went, sends us a letter, in which he gives vent to an 
explosion of “sass,” informing us among other 
cheering items, that our publication is full of 
“ pseudo-futility.” What under the sun is “ pseudo- 
futility?” “‘ Wha—wa—wa—what dat long word ?” 
Certainly, our correspondent knows how to “’spress 
himself wid great effluvium.” We will give an odd 
glove to any one furnishing a satisfactory translation 
of “ pseudo-futility.” 


escape We clip the following from an exchange, 
where it bears the heading of “A Proposal to Bobe- 
spierre.” We are certain that obespierre is the in- 
dividual alluded to: 

“ At a recent sale of autographs, at Paris, the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to Robespierre, excited no 
little interest: ‘Since the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, I have been in love with you, citizen! But I 
was married, and knew how to control my passion. 
To-day I am free—my husband has fallen in La- 
Vendee; I’ll give to you this declaration in the face 
of the Supreme Being. It is no easy task for woman 
to make such a confession; but paper is patient; 
you are my supreme deity, and on earth I know none 
beside you. I look upon you as my guardian angel, 
and will live only under your laws. If you are free 
I will be yours for life. I am 22 years old, and have 
a feeling soul. I offer to you as a dowry the quali- 
ties of a true republican, and 40,000 livres rentes. 
I am waiting for your answer. Veuve Jacquin, at 
Nancy, poste restante, I say poste restante from fear 
that my mother might scold me for my giddiness.’ 
The issue of this love affair is not known.” 

How strange it seems that the cold, grim, precise 
Robespierre—the man of all others the very reverse 
of the popular ideal of a ladies’ man, should have 
been worshiped by them as he was. “ Robespierre,” 
says Bulwer, in Zanoni, “was adored by the wo- 
men.” “The solution is easy,” said to us once a 
thorough man of the world, “they had confidence in 
him.” Yes—in a bad, corrupt age, whose every 
male writer did his best to make us believe that 
woman had nothing good in her, women gave it all 
the lie by showing preference for one who, monster 
as he was in many things, was at least a man of 
stern integrity and accurately honest. Look the 
world through, and it will be found true without ex- 
ception that women of heart and of intelligence ap- 
preciate men of integrity and earne.tness, and re- 
ward true honesty far more warmly than men them- 





should not be too inquisitive.” 


selves ever do. 
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wud The following is from the Bardstown, Ky., 
Gazette: 


“Girls should never object to being kissed by 
editors. They should make every allowance for the 
freedom of the press. —Eachange. 

“Neither should they object to being hugged by 
lawyers; hugging is a natural propensity of the bar. 
So says a certain young law student of our acquaint- 
ance.” 


There are some painters, too, we believe, not averse 
to such delicacies. 


enabod “Tf a pin was dropped in the hold of the 
Leviathan the first week, 2 the next, and 4 the next, 
and 8 the next, and so on doubling the number each 
time for a year, (52 weeks,) the number of pins de- 
posited would be the enormous number of 4,503,599, 
627, 670, 495; the weight of them (allowing 200 
pins tothe ounce) would be 628,292,458 tons; and 
the number of Leviatbhans, of the tonage of 22,500 
tons each, required to carry them, would be 27,924.” 


Thus figures the Syracuse Journal. We don’t deny 
it and don’t mean to correct the figures. Any sort 
of a row will do. But imagine—mind we only say 
imagine—all those pins lost and some great calcula- 





tor trying to make out what became of them. 
Apropos of this, do any of our readers know what 
becomes of the lost pins? They drop to the earth 
and become terra-pins! There! 


seoees We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of 
the “tickets” for the following ceremony : 


“MARRIED.—In Chicago, April 15th, by Rev. 
W. G. Howard, HENRY M. FLINT, Esq., of the 
Chicago Daily Times, and ELIZABETH MARIA, 
ag daughter of E. 8. Chadwick, Esq., of Beloit, 

is.” 


May they have the happiness of a thousand years! 
Bride and bridegroom—‘“‘ may your path be among 
roses.” 


At the last instant of “closing up” we meet the 
following: 


“MARRIED.—In Houston, Texas, April 15th, by 
Rev. W. T. Dalzell, Rector of Christ Church, E. F. 
LOVERIDGE, of the Telegraph, to Miss NETTIE 
JACKSON. All of Houston!” 


So they go! 





Mila 


or 


Siterary Hotices. 


American Cycitopapi1A. New York: Appleton 
& Co. Philadelphia: 8. W. Fairman and John 
McFarlan Agents, Arcade, What we have already 
said of the excellence of this Cyclopedia is eminently 
applicable to the second volume, now before us, 
which bears within itself unmistakable evidence of 
increased exertion, and new reinforcements of talent. 
Other works of this kind contain facts—the present 
one is deeply interesting. Most of its longer pieces 
are exactly of the character and style of first class 
magazine articles, condensed and concentrated with 
skill. In Science, Art, Ethnography, Biography, 
Theology, Philology, and General Literature, we 
find a fullness and accuracy which render it, as a 
guide-book of general reference, superior to any 
work with which we are acquainted. Every school 
should have this work, and every schoolmaster en- 
deavor by means of it to implant in the minds of 
his scholars a taste for general information, 





Twin Roses. A Narrative by Anna Cora Ritchie. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. We always read every 
thing of Mrs. Ritchie’s, with an interest which 
tempts us to withhold part of the praise which we 
might otherwise award—since we incline to believe 
that it must be some peculiar fascination which 
makes them so agreeable. However, as the whole 
press commends the volume before us, as we would 
do, we are confident of being in the right in prais- 
ing it. It is a new record of the lights and shadows 
of stage life, set forth with singular ability. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY AND Brron. By 





C.J. Trelawney. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Phi- 
ladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. In this work 
the Trelawney, so often mentioned in Byron’s let- 
ters, gives, without a shadow of reserve, his opinions, 
bottled up for years, of Byron and of Shelley. What 
he recollects of the former, as displayed in the small 
matters of daily life, make him out to be one of the 
meanest, falsest, most affected and thoroughly con- 
ceited creatures in existence—one always posée-ing 
for effect, to the smallest beholder. Shelley appears 
as his very opposite—the sincerest martyr to his 
peculiar opinions, of the age. The work is deeply 
interesting, and is being extensively read. 

Lire THovents. By Henry Ward Beecher. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Gleanings through several years, 
by a lady, from the sermons of a talented, and, as 
all the world knows, very peculiar man. The col- 
lection is by no means so “ Beecheresque” as we 
anticipated, but is still abundantly characteristic. 
It is a collection of thoughts and similes; selected 
apparently for their own merit, and not with a view 
to polemical or political opinions. 

ANDROMEDA AND OTHER Poems. By Charles W. 
Kingsley. Boston: Ticknor & Fieids. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson. Kingsley writes too little 
poetry. So far as he has gone, he gives signs of a 
healthier condition, and a sounder love for Nature 
in her genial purity, than is manifested by any other 
living English poet. The lyrics in the present 
volume are of exquisite beauty. 
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Tue Quaker Souprer. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson. That this novel has an interesting plot is 
self-evident; all who have read it having praised 
it. As a record of historical facts and of antiqua- 
rian lore, it is entitled to still higher praise; our 
local antiquaries declaring it to be perfect in this 
particular. It is, take it altogether, the most per- 
fectly and characteristically Philadelphian novel 
ever written. We commend it as a romance and as 
a curiosity to all readers. 


Sermons By Rev. T. W. Ropertson. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
A well written and in most particulars perfectly 
commendable collection of discourses. The present 
gratifying demand for works of this description will 
doubtless insure it a ready sale. 

Lire or Geo. Stepnenson. By 8. Smiles. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
Those who do not know that Stephenson was to the 
railway and locomotive what Watt was to the steam- 
engine, had better get this book and learn once for 





all the entire history of railways in England. Apart 
from this, the work is the best record extant of the 
life of a perfectly self-educated man—one who rose 
from the condition of a coal-miner to that of a 
wealthy man of science, entirely by his own efforts. 
It is very well written. 

A Woman’s Toovents Asout Women. By the 
Author of John Halifax. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. We confess to having been fascinated by 
this book. There is a crisp, nervous fashion in the 
writing, a vigor and clearness of thought, and a real, 
thorough-going Christian kindness of heart, which 
will predispose all to love the authoress. Those who 
think that women cannot equal men in energy of 
thought or of style, or in shrewd reflection, had bet- 
ter read this book carefully. 

Ran Away To Sea. By Mayne Read. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. Spirited enough in all 
conscience, giving a number of interesting adven- 
tures at sea, and on shore in Africa, 





Go Renders and Gorrespondents. 





ScarceLy a day passes in which we do not see | 


proof of the absurd extent to which people are gov- 
erned by preconceived ideas as regards magazines. 
While our new friends and young lady America 
know, by this time, what our columns contain, we 
every now and then hear from some fossil friend a 
remark to the effect that, after all, this country has 
nothing like Blackwood, or, perhaps, the Athenssum 
—as a slight hint that we had better take up the 
styles peculiar to those “institutions.” Well, every 
land has its peculiarities—and adi circles of readers 
in this country possibly might not like the gravity 
of the one, or the falsehood so characteristic of the 
other. Meanwhile, we are content with the assur- 
ance of one whose word bears with it no little weight, 
that GraHAw, in its best days, was never better than 
at present, or so much to his taste. 


Sans Sover.—Where are you? We have waited 
long and anxiously for a word. 


M. N. Lergnron.—May we hear again from you. 
Reveillez vous belle endormie ! 


Decuinep.—“ Born of the Spirit,” ‘“ Content- 
ment,” “‘ Love, Coldness, Hate,”’—also “‘The Seam- 
stress.” 

.+.-S0mebody sends us a puzzle or anagram to 
publish. As we have no time to pick out its mean- 
ing, we shall decline doing so, until we have received 
the answer. 

seeeee We are reluctantly compelled to beg for a lit- 
tle delay, as regards several verdicts of acceptance 
or refusal. 





eoenee Several new correspondents will accept our 
kindest thanks for favors. Characteristic and genial 
letters from readers, are the most delightful incidents 
in the life of an editor, who is in any way attached 
to his calling, and is sincerely desirous of gratifying 
those for whom he labors. We are always only too 
happy to correspond with or answer queries for 
“constant readers.” The principle has been de- 
cried-—but for our life we cannot regard readers as 
other than friends. 


Vevghe We believe that it is no idle boast to say that 
GrAHAM’s MAGAZINE never, at any time, received 
so many, or such warm-hearted notices from the 
press as it has done during the past year. There 
has been a degree of real kindness manifested to- 
ward us by cotemporaries for which we are most un- 
affectedly and truly grateful. That we continue to 
stand well with them is manifest from the following: 


“We have received the May No. of this popular 
monthly, and can only say, as we have dozens of 
times before, that there is no magazine or pericdical 
of any kind that so well deserves the support and 
appreciation of the reading world.”—WN. J. Signal. 


“No magazine gives a greater variety of reading 
matter than Graham. It should be taken in every 
family.”—-Monmouth Review. 


“‘ The peer of any of the light and sparkling maga- 
zines.” —Culpepper, Va., Observer. 


“‘Graham’s Magazine, for May, is received. It is 
a brilliant number. We doubt whether a better 
magazine than this could be produced.”—rie Die- 
patch. : 
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‘“‘Graham’s Magazine, for May, is on our table, 
quite as acceptable as a bouquet of the choicest 
flowers would be. From the principal illustrations 
to Leland’s cheerful “Easy Talk,” this number 
abounds in good things. We always feel, after, run- 
ning over the editor’s sparkling bits, on better terms 
with ‘the whole world and the rest of mankind.’ 
Curious feeling; but we suppose all of Leland’s 
readers have experienced the same sensation—all the, 
effects of contact with a genial, clever, good soul, 
such as he really is. Long live Graham, and long 
live Leland to preside over its pages.”—Miner’s 
Journal. 


Miner’s Journal, we owe you one. 


“ Graham's Magazine, not a whit behind the best 
and prettiest of the light fashionable monthlies, and 
the funniest of them all.—Louisiana Baptist. 


“ Under the editorial control of Charles @. Leland, 
Graham’s Magazine maintains the high position 
which it occupied in its palmiest days—indeed, these 
may be said to be its palmiest days.—Kanzas Chief. 


“ Graham’s Magazine made its appearance a day 
or two since in our office. We like it very much— 
always have been a decided Grahamite since the 
Easy Talk became so copious, impudent and funny. 
It is beautifully embellished.”—Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Mercury. 


“We once heard that old ‘ Grame’ had run down 
at the heel—was about to ‘kick the bucket’—but 
this is not so. Under the charge of its new editor— 
Charles G. Leland—it is fully up to its original ex- 
cellence, when under the management of George R. 
Graham. We have conned its well filled pages with 
delight and pleasure, and can frankly assure our 
friends that old Graham, like old Bourbon, is all the 
better for its age.—Charleston Courier, (Mo.) 


Hold on! You can’t beat that! 


“* Graham’s Magazine for April has been received. 
This long established and sterling periodical grows 
with each number more deserving than ever of the 
popular favor which we are sure it receives. Under 
its present management it has acquired a position of 
individuality and excellence excelled by no other 
magazine in the country. Leland, the editor, is 
world famous for his wit, his reading, and his poetic 
genius, and as concocter of the ‘ Easy Talk’ has also 
evinced a very superior degree of tact—the sine qua 
non of a good editor. Its corps of writers comprises 
much of first rank of talent in the country, and the 
articles from their hands are all characterized by 
beauty and excellence of style, and originality of 
treatment. We earnestly recommend Graham to 
all who seek for a first rate Magazine, and all who 
desire an occasion for merriment need seek no fur- 
ther than Meister Karl’s Easy Talk. The contents 
of the present number are varied and excellent.”— 
Baltimore Dispatch. 4 


“Mr. Leland has elevated this Magazine to the 
first rank in the periodical literature of America, 
and no reader of taste can peruse a chapter of the 
‘Editor’s Easy Falk,’ without experiencing an ardent 
and anxious longing for the next. The illustrations 
are superior, and the general contents varied and at- 
tractive.” — Wolverine, Mich. Citizen. 


“Graham is evidently striving to occupy the high- 
est place in Literature, Wit and Amusement. The 
tint engravings are very beautiful, and the Colored 
Fashion Plates, five in number, highly finished. 
Graham is becoming a favorite with Canada.”— 
Guelph (Canada) Advertiser. 


“ Graham’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, for May, 
occupies a welcome place on our table this week. 





We are always glad to greet its pleasant phiz, and 
to sit down, on its prompt monthly visits to our 
sanctum, and have a ¢téte-d-téte with Leland, as he 
unfolds his ‘think’ in the Editor’s Easy Talk. 
‘Graham,’ under its present publishers, Watson & 
Co., and its spicy editor, Leland, has become a uni- 
versal favorite, and deservedly so. The present 
number, as usual, abounds in good things in great 
variety. If any of our readers feel disposed to get 
up a club to hit the publishers with, we are willing 
to share the infliction with them by furnishing three 
copies of ‘Graham,’ and three copies of the York 
County Star, one year for $10.”-—— York Co. Star. 


“Fresh and beautifulas ever. Its colored fashion 
plates are of the first degree. The literary depart- 
ment has been conducted with distinguished judg- 
ment and skill—and the ‘Editor’s Easy Talk isa 
rich treat to any one who will peruse it. We would 
advise all to do so, and profit by its instructive and 
refining influence.” —National American, Mo. 


“In our notices of this publication, from time to 
time, we always have recourse to its valuable con- 
tents, and by this means, cannot do otherwise than 
speak high in its favor. It is undoubtedly a jirst 
class magazine, morally, as well as literary. Those 
who have the opportunity of perusing the columns 
of this magazine, from month to month, will admit 
that we are right in what we say about it. We ad- 
vise all those who are not acquainted with it, to 
make its acquaintance, and our word for it, they will 
not regret it.”—Dover Gazette. 


“ Graham’s Magazine is replete with its choice and 
elegant attractions. The fashions are neat and 
tasty, and of course admired by all the ladies. The 
contents, too, of this magazine are not of that silly, 
flimsy order which characterizes many of our other 
monthly publications, but is of a style which meets 
with the admiration of all lovers of a refined litera- 
ture. Since the connection of that versatile humor- 
ist, Charles G. Leland, with this magazine, it has 
won a reputation which it never would have other- 
wise acquired, and which makes it equal to, if not 
superior to any other in the country. It can be ob- 
tained in clubs of six at $1 67 a year. Address 
Watson & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia.”— The 
Wellsville Rural Budget. 


“We have received Graham for May, and it is 
redolent with the beauties of May-day. A mere 
glance at it makes one wish for a cosy nook at the 
foot of a wide-spread elm, and a pearling brook close 
by, to peruse it in.”— The Jonesboro Gazette. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 
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— Hadies’ Department. 


| 

Viswoss—Tam latest fashions for children are not less tasteful and becoming than any | } 
which have preceeded them in former seasons. In general, for very little girls, a low 
corsage is adapted with a guimpe of worked muslin. Girls of ten or twelve years of age 
usually have a high corsage with a basque, especially if the dress is intended for plain 
costume. Several dresses of silk and poplin have been made with corsages in the styles 
just mentioned. Among the materials already introduced for children’s spring costume are 
piqué and jaconet of various kinds. Up to the age of seven, dresses of white percal, or 
cambric muslin, ornamented with needlework, are elegant; or white piqué may be employed 
if a plainer style of costnme is desired. A little pardessus composed of white piqué, and 
trimmed with grelots, is one of the prettiest we have seen. We may mention an out-door 
costume just prepared for a girl of eight years of age. It consists of a dress of maroon- 
colour silk, trimmed with quilles formed of rows of black velvet placed one above another. 
The corsage is high, and trimmed with rows of black velvet; the collar and under sleeves 
are of worked muslin. A mantelet of black silk trimmed with a narrow fluted frill, is worn 
with this dress. The mantelet has a hood edged with a ruche, and at the point there isa 
bow and long flowing ends of ribbon. The bonnet is composed of blue silk covered with 
narrow rows of black velvet, crossing each other, so as to form squares. The trimming 
consists of bands and bows of blue therry velvet. 

The most admired dresses recently prepared for little boys include one composed of a | 
loose jacket and trowsers of gray cashmere. The jacket is fastened from top to bottom by = 
a row of gray buttons. The sleeves, which are loose and reach. to the middle of the fore- | 
arm, are turned up at the end in the form of revers cuff and trimmed with passementerie. | 
The under sleeves, of white jaconet, are closed at the wrist by bands fastened with an orna- 
mental button. A plain, white collar, turned down, and a green necktie, complete the 
costume. 

One of the most elegant dresses recently seen is composed of violet color silk; the 
corsage is high and has a basque of medium length and fullness. The basque is trimmed 
with a broad band of moire antique of a brighter tint of violet than the dress, the band of 
moire being edged on each side with a row of black lace. A corresponding trimming of 
moire antique and black lace form quilles, which pass up each side of the skirt. The sleeves 
are open at the ends and trimmed with moire antique and lace. 

36 
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The following complete dresses are among the last Paris inventions :—A cloak called the 
Royal Scarf Shawl Mantilla, composed of soft Persian silk. It is very novel in its arrange- 
ment, and produces eight distinct effects, namely, four shawls and four mantles, each of 
which forms a different pattern. This elegant novelty has been patented in England.— 
Dress of royal blue glacé trimmed with five flounces, each edged with a border in a tartan 
pattern of various hues. Bonnet of white silk trimmed with blue crocuses. 

Glace scarf mantilla, trimmed with netted crochet and fringe. This mantle is entirely 
new in design, and is so arranged as to fall to the figure without the aid of the fastenings 
usually required for the mantles of this style. Dress of green broché silk, bonnet of white 
crape, trimmed with flowers. 

There is an Opera cloak much worn, an elegant novelty, distinguished by the name of the 
‘*Princess.” A kind of epaulette descending from the shoulder, is surmounted by embroi- 
dery in the style of the Indian Peshawar braiding. The open spaces in the pattern are 
filled up with satin of various hues, thus producing a rich and brilliant effect. The dress is 
composed of silk, of Spitalfields manufacture. The color is the beautiful hue known as 
mauve, or, Queen’s lilac. It is trimmed with narrow flounces of the same silk, edged with 
Honiton lace. Head-dress, a wreath of flowers. 

One very récherché mantle is called the “ Victoria” and is considered to be the gem of the 
season. It is composed of two flounces of Maltese lace attached to black glacé, with a wide 
gauze trimming descending from the shoulders and finished off at each end with a tassel of 
Maltese lace and jet. This mantle can be worn with or without a sleeve. Dress of black 
moire, and bonnet of violet velvet, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Unusual attention is paid this Spring and Summer to cloaks and mantillas. We take the 
following remarks from a very accurate and well written fashion article “in the Ne® York 
Times hereby giving said paper due credit for the same. 

The shawl-shaped mantillas still prevail, and are not likely to be superseded this season 
by more elaborate though less tasteful designs; like the same article last year, they are 
made of silk with inserted transparencies of black net, trimmed with nondescript braids and 
fringes; very small velvet capes flounced with broad lace are also in demand—the color 
nniformly black. As the season advances, black lace mantillas so large as to cover nearly 
the whole person will be the fashion, and fine tamboured muslin vizites, flounced with em- 
broideries, and trimmed with puffings through which ribbon is to be drawn in color to match 
the dress, will constitute a refreshing novelty. For traveling cloaks there are several new 
materials in the market, some of which are, very sensible, impervious to water; the favorite 
shape is still the large circle, but a more “compact and comfortable” cut—and in traveling, 
grace may well be sacrificed to convenience—is the loose Raglan with wide sleeves. These 
cloaks are comparitively low-priced, but the work on them is so trifling that we advise our 
jaunt-contemplating friends to purchase the materials and make them for half-price. The 
mantilla “emporiums” are unusally well-stocked with those “light of harem,” India shawls; 
stellas are still in vogue, and there are some pretty new styles of French Cashmeres with 
plush borders. 

In the dress-goods department, what have we not this season? To attempt to describe 
them, or to expect any one to wade through the alarming tablet, would be equaliy worthy 
of a disordered brain. We may mention, however, that the very latest style of silks are 
bright Scotch plaids, and dark silks with plaid side trimmings; but these will searcel;- be 
presentable till next Fall. In the meanwhile, as her Majesty and the Princess Royal have 
been graciously pleased to prefer moiré antique (which to our taste is better suited to more 
majestic figures,) magnificent robes of that stately fabric combined with velvet, plain silks 
with embossed medallions of black velvet, and others having double skirts superbly orna- 
mented 4 quille with velvet or chiné patterns, are the most costly importations. 

For summer wear, basques of thin white muslin, embroidered with delicate tracery and 
trimmed with soft-tinted ribbons to match the skirt, are especially beautiful; these, how- 
ever, are not the basque par excellence, and being made full, require the ribbon to confine 
them at the waist. 
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PAPIER PLASTIQUE, OR PAPER MODELING. 


In our last number, we gave an article upon Papier-Plastique; we trust some of our 
ingenious subscribers have availed themselves of the design and directions accompanying 
it, and have succeeded in carrying out the first lesson in this elegant art. Our next lesson 
will be embodied in working out the design above, which represents a neat Village Church, 
and which, when carefully executed, forms a very effective ornament for a drawing-room 
table or sideboard. 

In order to model any building, it is necessary to have a plan from which the various 
measurements may be taken; as also an elevation of each side, should the sides be different. 
The following diagram represents the Plan of the Church, for which we are about to give the 
directions. 

The first thing to be done is to construct the Nave (fig. 2) of the building: this, and the 
Chancel, fig. 9, must be formed by taking @ piece of No. 3 cardboard, and marking out a 
pattern three times the size of figs. 2 and 9, respectively (our pages will not admit of full- 
sized drawings, except in case of the details which are all given of proper size for copying.) 

The annexed drawing explains itself; the original being three times the size. All the black 
portions are to be cut entirely out. The dotted lines are to be half-cutand  - firm lines. 
are cut entirely through. On bending this into shape it will be found to form the entire 
Nave, including the turret and roof—the latter is only intended for a foundation roof, as it 
does not project at the eaves, the true roof must be made a little larger, so as to give the 
necessary brow to the eaves, and must be marked into squares as directed in our article on 
the Gothic Cottage of last month. 
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Before bending this into shape, the labels should be put on over the windows. The 
branches of foliage, represented at the end of the labels, are best provided by coarsely 
pricking the cardboard at each terminal with a large needle; this produces a careless rough- 
ness, which is best suited to produce the desired effect. The door represented in the south 
side, is to be cut through everywhere, except where the dotted lines occur, this will serve to 
hinge the door, which should be bent in a little, as though open, The braiding and hinges 
may be formed by passing the needle over the surface strongly, so as to indent it a little. 
The operator will see there are small portions at the sides of the bell-turret which require 
to be made up. 

Our next business will be to form the Chancel. 
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Fig. 9 represents the shape of the foundation. The roof in this case, asin the Nave, is 
merely to secure the true roof, and to give solidity to the structure. Fig. 10 is the full size 
shape for the small windows, and fig. 11 represents the eastern or Chancel window. 

The foil-work is to be punched with one of the small punches referred to in our last article ; 
and after punching those portions, the remainder is to be carefelly cut out with a sharp 
knife. Figs. 3, 4, 10,11 are now to be secured behind the body work, and backed with 
‘marked tale. The whole should now be put together, and secured by the flanges left for 
that purpose. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 show the crosses, and other details; the position of which will be easily 
understood from the perspective view. 

When dry, the roofs should be marked and put on. A book partially opened, and made 
to ride upon the top of the roof, while drying, is the best contrivance for securing an even 
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pressure, Small pieces of two thickness of card-board are next to be put down each gable, 
and finished at the springing with small pieces similar to fig. 5, the two wings being bent 
backwards. The Porch should next be furmed like fig. 12, which represents its full size. 
The black portions are cut out. Use the punch for tbe trefoils and heads of the open wood 
work. Like the Nave and Chancel, it should have an outer projecting roof. The proper 
number of buttresses should be formed, according to the patterns—fig. 13 and fig. 14; the 
latter is for the Chancel. The position of these are indicated on the plan. 

By bending the card at the cuts, which are represented by the dotted lines, these will form 
the buttresses, with the exception of small pieces at the slopes, which are to be made to fit. 
The best way to put the buttresses together is to gum the flanges A and B, and to secure 
them until dry with a little cotton wound round them. The model is now complete, with 
the exception of a narrow piece to form the plinth, and which must be the last thing done. 

It is frequently necessary, where joints do not fit accurately, to use a stopping of gum 
water and chalk, mixed to the consistency of putty. This must be very sparingly used, or 
it spoils the model. 
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Tne fashion we give for this month is for a little boy’s dress, and is one of the most com- 
fortable of any we have seen when made for summer wear. Of this one, the jacket and 
waistcoat are made of velvet of any color. 

The waistcoat fastens up the front with hooks, and is finished with very narrow braid. 
The same also goes round the collar. The dress only requires drawers with a deep Broderie 
edging to make it the most elegant of any out this season. Our diagram cutting out will, 
we think, be both clear and explicit. 
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